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PEEFACE. 



Some years ago I hasarded the remark that Latin 
scholarship was not flourishing in England^. It is 
with a full conviction of the continued truthfulness of 
this statement of opinion that I find myself obliged to 
undertake the compilation of a new Latin Grammar. 
For although the last ten years have been more prolific 
than any previous time in elementary treatises on the 
Latin Language, I am still unable to find a book, 
which I can, with perfect confidence and satisfaction, 
pla<3e in the hands of my younger pupils. Undoubt- 
edly many of these recently published Grammars con- 
tain much that is valuable and scholarlike, and of 
course there is much which must be common to all 
books of the kind. But I am not acquainted with any 
Latin Grammar, whether old or new, which does not 
exhibit a faulty arrangement of the materials, and 
which is not deformed, more or less, by grave mis- 
takes, both of principle and of detail. Besides this, 
every introduction to the study of Latin, which has 
fallen in my way, errs either in excess or defect — 
either contains what is superfluous or omits what is 
indispensable to the young learner. 

• Preface to Farronianus: a critical and historical Intro- 
duction to the philological study of the Latin Language, Cam- 
bridge, 1844. 
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Circumstances connected with this School have 
suggested a special reason why I should undertake the 
task which I have imposed upon myself. At the 
commemoration of oiu* three-hundredth Anniversary in 
1850, one of the most distinguished scholars in this 
country, the present Bishop of London, not forgetful 
of the Royal Foundation in which his great abilities 
received their earliest development, instituted a gold 
medal here for the encouragement of Latin Prose 
Composition, which, as he justly remarked, is much 
neglected in England. I have felt that I could not 
fully carry out the bishop's wishes, in regard to this 
department of classical learning in Bury School, with- 
out a better manual of instruction than I have been 
able to find, and thus I have had a special reason for 
the present endeavour to supply the deficiency by my 
own exertions. And I may truly say that the work 
was not in itself very inviting, and that I did require 
some stimulus to urge me to an undertaking of such 
tedious laboiu* and humble usefulness. 

The best mode of stating what has been attempted 
in this manual, will be to point out the way in which I 
intend it to be used. When the learner has committed 
to memory the regular declensions and conjugations, 
he should at once begin to construe from Woodford's 
Epitome of Gcesar^ making himself familiar with the 
vocabulary of that useful little book as he proceeds. 
With this part of his work he should connect the six- 
teen rules (Ai-t. 128), which I have placed at the 
head of the Syntax. Boys must always charge their 
meraoiy with the facts of language before they can 
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master the reasons which explain them, and these 
leading rules should be called for by the teacher in 
every sentence of Caesar, to which they are applicable. 
In the meantime, the rest of the Syntax and Prosody 
should be read aloud in the class, and made the sub- 
ject of constant oral examination. When the pupil 
can construe Gsesar with faciUty and exactness, he 
should commence the composition of familiar sentences 
in Latin ; and I hope to furnish him, before long, with 
a set of exercises adapted to this Grammar, which will 
impress upon his recollection all the main facts con- 
nected with the genders of nouns and inflexions of 
verbs. At as early a period as possible, the memorial 
lines scattered through this Grammar, or placed toge- 
ther in the Appendix, should be learned by heart, and 
made continually available. I have satisfied myself, by 
many years experid&ce as a teacher, that this barbarous 
jingle of metre and rhyme is an effectual aid to the 
memory, and I have not hesitated in some places to 
introduce a mixture of Latin and English which may 
remind some readers of the Capuchin Feld-Prediger 
in Wallenstein's Lager, As the student's range of 
reading is widened, the reference to the Grammar 
should become more frequent and general. From 
Latin sentences he should pass on to metrical lines, 
carefully avoiding the waste of time occasioned by 
nonsense verses as they are called ; and from simple 
translations in prose and verse he should ascend to 
original composition. I venture to believe that if the 
method of study which I have indicated were pursued 
for two or three years imder the eye of a careful and 
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competent teacher, and assisted by an intelligent pe- 
rusal of the best authors, the very small number of 
real Latin scholars in this country would soon be aug- 
mented by a large body of youthful recruits. 

The subjoined list of books contains every gram- 
matical work to which I have made reference during 
the compilation of this Grammar. I am not aware 
that I am indebted to them for any thing beyond the 
suggestion of well-known facts and examples ; but, for 
this purpose, I have freely used some of them, as their 
authors had used the works of their predecessors. My 
acknowledgements are due less to individuals than to 
the Latin scholarship which for the last 800 years has 
been firmly established in Europe, and to which I have 
here endeavoured to make some additional contribu- 
tions. No one can be more convinced than I am that it is 
much easier to perceive the imperfections of existing 
works than to realize the idea of desiderated excellence, 
and, though there is little grandeur in the title of a 
Complete Latin Grammar, the proper execution of such 
a task is no slight business ; but I, feel persuaded, that, 
whatever may be the faults of this book, it presents for 
the first time a rational arrangement of the facts, and 
corrects for the first time many time-honoured inac- 
curacies. 

J. W. D. 

KiMa Edward's School, Bubt St Edmund's, 
December 10, 1851. 
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PAET I. 
Accidence, or the Forms of Words. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

I 

§ 1. Letters and Parts of Speech. 

(1) The Latin alphabet differs from the English 
only by the omission of the letter w. We pronounce 
the letters as we do our own, taking care to articulate 
every syllable, and to give every vowel an independent 
value. It cannot be doubted, however, that our pro- 
nunciation is very unUke that of the ancient Komans. 

(2) Of the six Latin vowels, a, e, o are pure 
vowels ; i and u in all original forms are semi-conso- 
nants, or derived from consonants ; in other cases they 
are weaker articulations of e and o; y is merely a 
representative of the Greek v. Long and short vowels 
are not distinguished otherwise than by the marks - 
or Kj placed over them. In lengthened or composite 
forms a may pass into I and ^ or i^ successively, ^ into 
2, and into U. 

(3) A diphthong is properly a semi-consonant, i 
or u^ subjoined to a pure vowel. Thus we ought to 
have, as in Greek, a% au ; ei, eu ; o% ou. But ai, e% 
eu are of rare occurrence in Latin : ai is written ae^ 
and in longer or composite forms i; au is found, but 
passes into ^, ^, or ^ in longer forms ; oi is written oe 
or in longer forms i; and ou is always written u. 

1 
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(4) Of the 19 consonants, 1 1 are mutas, and 8 are 
semi-vowels. 

Labinles* Guttnrales. Dentales. 

The mutes are tenues p c^k^q t 

mediw b g d 

aspiratw f^v h 

The semi- vowels are sibilants s, x, z,j 

liquids l^ m, n^ r 

The letter X: Is found only in abbreviations, and z 
only in foreign, chiefly Greek, words. 

Obs. The declensions and conjugations are ar- 
ranged according to this distinction of vowels and 
consonants. 

(5) There are eight parts of speech or different 
kinds of words : four declined or admitting of change ; 
and four undeclined : the declined are the noun^ which 
is the name of a thing or quality, according as it is 
substantive or adjective ; the verb^ which denotes an 
act ; the pronomihy which indicates a position, and gene- 
rally refers to some noun expressed or understood; 
and ihe participle^ which combines the meaning of a 
verb with the form of a noun : the undeclined are the 
adverb^ which qualifies the verb; the preposition^ which 
defines the relation of a noun ; the conjunction^ which 
joins words and sentences ; and the interjection^ which 
expresses an exclamation. 



CHAPTER II. 
DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

§ 2. First or -a Declension. 

(6) There are two vowel declensions in a and o ; 
and one consonant declension, to which the semi-con- 
sonant declensions in i and u are properly appended. 
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(7) The first declension includes Latin nouns in a 
masculine and feminine, and Greek words ia as or es 
maaculine and e feminine; as acfricdla^ 'a husband- 
man;^ mema^ ^a table ;'^ uEneas and AncMses^ the 
names of men ; and cramhe^ ^ a cabbage.*^ 

Obs. The six cases, namely, the nominative^ ge- 
fhttive^ dative^ accusative^ vocative^ and ablative^ are 
explained in the syntax. The locative is only used in 
^ certain nouns, as : domi^ ^ at home ; '^ partim^ ^ in part.** 



(8) 



Singular, 

N. agricola 
G. aoricolse 
D. airicolae 
A. a^colam 
V. agricola 
Ab. agricola 

Plural. 

N, asfricolae 

G. alricolarum 

D. agricolis 

A. agricolas 

V. agricolse 



mensa 

mensse 

mensse 

mensam 

mensa 

mensa 



mensse 

mensarum 

mensis 

mensas 

mensse 

mensis 



Ab. agricolis 

(9) Greek nouns differ from the Latin only in the 
singular number, as in the following ^examples : 



N. -^neas 

G. -ffine3e 

D. -ffinese 

A. -^neam or -an 

V. ^nea 

Ab. uEnea 



Anchises 
Anchisae 
Anchisse 
Anchisem or -en 
Anchisa 



crambe 

crambes 

crambsD 

cramben 

crambe 

crambe 



Anchise 

(10) Some feminine nouns retain the original D. 
and Ab. pi. in -dhus ; as dedbm, filidbm^ amhabus : 
and in the poets, the older form of the G. sing, in a 

1—2 
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is Still fonnd : the original s of the G-. sing, is retained 
only in jpater/amUids. The genitive plimd is some^ 
times shortened into -um^ as ccBlicohm^ awphonm. 



§ 3. Second or -o Declension. 

(11) The characteristic S is changed into fl in the 
N. A. sing., but retamed in the D. Ab. sing, and G. 
pi. The termination -ros or -eroe is shortened into er^ 
as we see in ager^ compared with Sypof^ Alexander 
compared with *Kk€^avbpos» Thus we have masculine 
nouns in «^ or ^, and neuter nouns in um ; as : do- 
minm^ 'a lord;' populus^ *a people;' magister^ *a 
master;' pvsr^ *a boy;' liber ^ 'a book;' ager^ *a 
field;' regnuniy ^ a kingdom;' bellum^ 'a war.' 

Singular. 

magister 

maiistri 

magistro 

magistrum 

magister 

magistro 

PluraL 

magistri pueri regna 

magistrorum puerorum regnorum 

magistris pueris regnis 

magistros pueros regna 

magistri pueri regna 

magistris pueris regnis 

Liber ^ *a book,' and ager^ *a field,' are declined 
like magister; but Liber ^ 'Bacchus,' and liberie 'chil- 
dren,' ]jikQpuer, 

(12) Dem^ 'God,' makes Dem in the vocative 
singular. The plural is thus declined : 



N. 


dominus 


G. 


domini 


D. 


domino 


A. 


dominum 


V. 


domine 


Ab. 


domino 


N. 


domini 


G. 


dominorum 


D. 


dominis 


A. 


dominos 


V. 


domini 


Ab. 


dominis 



puer 


regnum 


pueri 


regni 


puero 


regno 


puerum 


regnum 


puer 


regnum 


puero 


regno 
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N. V. Di (seldom Dei) 
G. Deum or Deorum 
D. Dis (seldom Deis) 
A. Deos 
Ab. Dis (seldom jD^w), 

(13) The genitive plural in -tmh for -otmw, as in 
Deum for Deormiy is particularly common in the case 
of nouns denoting trades, as fahrum^ ' of carpenters,' 
from faier; coins, as sesteriinm nvmvm^ ^ of sesterces ;' 
and in poetry in adjectives and names of people, as 
magnanimum Biduhimy ^ of the courageous Butidi.' 

(14) In Classical Latinity, substantives in -im 
and 'ium made the Gr. sing, in -e, as Virgilim (or Ver- 
gilim\ G. VirglU; ingemnm^ 'disposition,' or 'natural 
abilities,' G. ing^i. But this rule does not apply to 
adjectives, for we have in the same line of Horace : 

egregii altique silenti. 

(15) Proper names in -im, together with /lUm, 
'a soQ,' and genius^ 'a tutelary spirit,' make the 
vocative in i; as Virgilim V. Virgili^ Mercurius V. 
MercUri; filim V. fM. This rule does not apply to 
adjectives, as CyniMvi V. CyntMe^ or to nouns in -m$ 
Gr. -€iO£, as Sperchms V, Sperchie. The vocative Cdl 
exposes the common error of pronouncing Cd-tUs as 
a word of two syllables* 

(16) Greek nouns in -SSy --on retain the o in the 
N. and A. as : 

N. Delos col5n 

G. Deli coli 

D. Delo colo 

A. Del6n or Delum col5n 

V. Dele colon 

Ab. Delo ' colo 
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(17) Those, which, in the original, end in -©f, 
sometimes retain the o throughout ; as : 

N. V. Androgeos 

G. Androgeo or -i 

D. Androgeo 

A. Androgeon or -o or -ona 

Ab. Androgeo, 

(18) Greek nouns in -em (-evs) sometimes follow 
the second declension in Latin; as ; 

N. Orpheus 
G. Orpheos, -ei, -i 
D. Orphei, -ei, -eo 
A. Orphea, -eum 
V. Orpheu 
Ab. Orpheo. 

We have also AchiUei and Ulixei in the G., though 
in other cases Achilles and Ulioses follow the third 
declension. 

(19) Contracted Greek nouns are contracted also 
in Latin ; as : 

N. Panthoiis 

G. Panthi 

D. Ab. Pantho 
A. Panthum 

V. Panthu. 

(20) Neuter nouns corresponding to Greek words 
in -Off follow this declension ; as pelagus^ ' the surface 
of the sea ;' 'oirus^ ' poison.' Vulgm^ ' the multitude,' 
is generally neuter ; but sometimes also masculine. 

(21) The following nouns in -us^ -os are feminine : 

(1) Names of countries; as: jEgyptus^ Cyprus^ 
Santos^ &c« 
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(2) Alvvs^ * belly ;' eolvSy * distaff,' or ' spinning- 
rock;' hufmi>8y * ground f vannus^ ' winnowing fan.' 

(3) Greek words, as periodus^ 'period ;' dialectus^ 
' dialect ;' ahyssm^ ^ a bottomless pit,' &;c. 

(4) All names of trees, and some of shrubs ; as 
popuhis^ 'the poplar' (distinguished by quantity also 
from populus, ' the people ;') fagm^ ' the beech ;' pirus^ 
' the pear-tree ;' mdlTis and pomm^ ' the apple-tree ' 
QoMipirum^ 'the pear ;' malum dJiApdmvm^ 'the apple ;') 
huxus^ ' the box-tree ' (but buxum^ ' box- wood ;') &c. 



} 4. Third Declension^ or consonantal and semi- 
consonantal nouns. 

(22) Nouns of the third declension are arranged 
according to the nature of the characteristic consonant 
which precedes the case-ending ; and they fall into two 
great classes, according as they retain the consonant or 
vocalize it into i or u. The characteristic is often lost 
in the nominative singular, but is always seen in the 
oblique cases. 

A. First class, or consonantal notms. 

(23) (a) Labial nouns are m. or f.; feminine, as: 
uris, 'a city;' stirps, 'the root of a tree;' trabs, 'a 
beam' or ' rafter ;' common, as: adeps^ 'tallow ;' auceps, 
' a fowler ;' forceps, ' a pair of tongs,' which change e 
into I in the oblique cases. 





Singular. 




N.V. 


urbs 


forceps 


G. 


urbis 


forcipis 


D. 


urbi 


forcipi 


A. 


urbem 


forcipem 


Ab. 


urbe 


forcipe 
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Plural. 

N.A.V. urbes 
G. urbium 

D. Ab. urbibus 



forcipes 

forcipum 

forcipibus. 



(24) (b) Guttural nouns are m. or f.; as: pax^ 
paciSy f. 'peace ;' fax^fdcis^ f. 'a torch;' dhtw^ dUciSy c. 
'a leader;' muc^ nUciSy f. *a nut;' Ituv^ Incis, f. 'light;' 
jvdeXy judiciSy c. 'a judge;' nex^ ri^cisy f. 'death;' lex^ 
leffisy f. 'law;' grex^ gr^gis^ m. 'a herd;' vervex^ ver- 
veciSy m. ' a wether-sheep ;' vihex^ mbiciSy f. ' the mark 
of a blow or stripe,' i. e. ' a weal ;' artifeXy arfifidSy c. 
'an artist;' remex, remigisy m. 'a rower;' comixy cor- 
nlciSy f. ' a rook ;' caUxy caticisy m. ' a chalice ;' vox^ 
vocisy f. 'a voice ;' conjzt^Xy conjilgisy c. 'a consort;' bom- 
hyXy hombydsy m. ' a kind of wasp,' also, ' a silk-worm ;' 
strixy strigky f. 'a screech-owl;' lynx^ lyncis^ c. 'a 
lynx;' sphiviXy ^pMngiSy f. 'a sphinx.' The following 
are irregular : senex^ s&fiisy c. ' an old man or woman ;' 
sUpelleXy supellecfiliSj f. 'household furniture;' mxy 
ntviSj f. 'snow.' 

Siogalar. 



N. V. 
G. 
D. 
Ab. 


dux 
ducis 
duci 
duce 


judex 
judicis 
judici 
judice 

Plural. 


conjux 
conjugis : 
conjugi 
conjuge 


N.A.V, 

G. 

D.Ab. 


, duces 
ducum 
ducibus 


judices 

judicum 

judicibus 


conjuges 

conjugum 

conjugibus 



(25) (c) Dental nouns are of all genders : (a) m. 
and f. in -ad^ as : lampasy lampadisy f. ' a lamp ;' vas 
vadisy c. ' a surety in criminal cases ;' m. and f. in 
'dt^ as : wtaSy (BtdtiSj f. ' an age ;' Arplnds, Arpmdtisy 
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m. 'a man of Arpinum f £ in -^^9 as : mfiUSy mrtutis^ 
Vvirtue,^ or ^ manliness;^ in -e^, as qmes^ quietis^ f. 
^ quiet ;^ m. and f. in -td^ as: lapts^ lapidis^ m. *a 
stone C cmpisy cusp'idis^ f. ^ a point ^ in -Ity only in 
Us^ titisy f. ^ a law-suit,^ (for 9tl% Germ, strdt) ; and 
in the proper names, Sanmis^ Sammtis^ mu 'a man of 
Samnimn;^ Qulris^ Quiritis^ ^a Boman citizen ;** Dis^ 
Dltis^ ^ the infernal king f in -it^ as : miles^ milttisy m. 
' a soldier ;^ com^, comttis^ c. * a companion ;^ in -0^, 
as : e^o^, ci^^ia, f. ^ a free gift ;^ sacerdos^ saeerdotis^ m. 
and f. ' a priest,*^ or ^priestess f in -o(/, as : cmtos^ custo- 
diSy c. * a guard f in -^^, -iZes?, &c., as : pes^ p^dis^ m. ^ a 
foot ;^ oi^^^, obstdis, c. ^ a hostage f patus, paludisy f. ' a 
marsh ;** j^rea^, prwdis, c. * a surety in money-matters ;** 
pectis^ pec&disy f. *a beast ^ (but pecusy pecoris^ n. 
'cattle;') fram^fravdis^ f. * mischief,' or 'guile;' lam^ 
laudisy f. ' praise ;' in -^, as : pars^ partis^ f. ' a part ;' 
in -nt^ as : frons^ frontu^ f. ' a forehead ;' »(m«, pontis^ 
m. 'a bridge;' /bw^, fontis^ m, 'a fountam;' in -wrf, 
as : franSy /rondis^ f. ' a bough ;' ^?aw«, glandis^ f. ' an 
acorn ;' in -erf, only merces, mercedis^ f. ' wages ' (dis- 
tinguish merXy mercis^ f. ' merchandise ;') and hceres^ 
hoeredisy c. 'an heir.' To this declension belong all 
the active participles, as amans^ amantis^ ' loving ;' ser- 
pens, ' creeping,' hence ' a serpent,' which insert i in 
the G. plural. 

Singular. 



N.V. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

Ab. 


lapis 

lapidis 

lapidi 

lapidem 

lapide 


comes 

comitis 

comiti 

comitem 

comite 

PlnraL 


serpens 

serpentis 

serpenti 

serpentem 

serpente 


N.A.V. 

G. 

D.Ab. 


. lapides 
lapidum 
lapidibus 


comites 

comitum 

comitibus 


serpentes 

serpentium 

serpentibus. 
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(26) (jS) Dental nouns of the neuter gender 
properly end in f , but caputs capitis^ ^ a head,^ and its 
compounds, are the only words which still retain the 
genuine characteristic in the nominative. It is some^ 
times preserved in the oblique cases, as in poema^ 
jwematisy ' a poem f he, lactis, * milk f or under the 
medial form dy as cor, cordis, 'the heart.^ But in most 
instances it is either omitted altogether, as in carmen, 
carmtnis, 'a poem' (cf. carmentis, *a poetess;') agmen, 
agmini^, * a troop' (cf. armentum, *a herd;') or soft- 
ened into « or r, as in corpm, corporis, ' a body ;' 
trnipus, temporis, * time ;' optis, cp^ris, * a work ;' os, 
ossis, 'a bone ;' some, — as : jecur (for jecinor), jecinoris, 
*the liver;' iter (for itiner), iiin^ris, 'the journey;' 
Jubar, jub&ris, ' a ray of light ;' sal, salts, ' salt ;' nec- 
tar, nectaris, ' nectar ;' far, f arris, ' com ;' — ^probably 
had both ; akd ;, and r knd 4 the original fo4. ^ 



N. A. V. caput 

G. capitis 

D. capiti 

Ab. capite 



N. A. V. capita 
G. capitum 

D. Ab. capitibus 



Singnlar. 

corpus 
corporis 
corpori 
copore 

Plural. 



opus 
operis 
operi 
opere 



carmen 
carminis 
carmini 
carmine 



corpora opera carmma 
corporum operum carminum 
corporibus operibus carminibus. 



(27) {d) Liquid nouns are generally of dental 
origin, and very much resemble some of the neuters, 
which have just been mentioned. Thus we have nouns 
in -an, as : Titan, Titdnis, m. ' a Titan ;' in -on, as : 
sermo, sermonis, m. 'a discourse;' ratio, rationis, f. 
'an account,' 'a reason ;' in -in, as : ordo, ordtnis, m. 
'an order;' homo, hominis, m. 'a man' (whence nemo 
= ne'h6mo;) virgo, virginis, f. 'a virgin,' to which class 
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belong caro^ camis^ f . ' flesh ;' in 7, as : sot^ soliSy m. 

* the sun ;' consul^ comMis^ m. * the consul ;' mel^ mellis, 
n. ' honey ;' in r, as : pater^ pairis^ m. * a father f 'oer, 
veris^ n. ' spring,' to which class belong O^res, Cer^ris^ 
f. *the godaess of corn ;' oa, oris^ n. ^a foce f rz*«, ruris^ 
n. * the country f flos^floris^ m. ' a flower f «/ioa, moris, 
m. ^ a custom f c^a, ei^m, n. ^ bronze ;' and the solitary 
nouns, cinis^ cin^ris^ m. ' ashes f pulmSj pulv^ris^ m, 

* dust; 

Singular. 

N. V. sermo virgo pater mos os 

G. sermonis virginis patris moris oris 

D. sermoni virgini patri mori on 

A. sermonem virginem patrem morem os 

Ab. sermone virgine patre more ore 

Plural. 

N. A. V. sermones virgines patres mores ora 
G. sermonum virginum patrum morum orum 

D. Ab, sermonibus virgiuibus patribus moribus oribus. 

B. Second clasSy or semi-consonantal nouns. 

(28) (o) Nouns in -i properly retain this voca- 
lized consonant throughout all the cases ; but when I 
or r precedes the termination in a neuter noun, the i is 
either omitted, or changed into ^; some nouns, which 
have 'is in the nominative, have occasionally -em in the 
accusative; others have more generally -em than -im; 
others have always -es for -^-is in the nominative, and 
-em for -e-im in the accusative, and e for i in the 
ablative ; and lastly, there are nouns in -a-is^^s which 
retain -e throughout the cases. Of the pure form in 
-is, examples are furnished by sitis^ ^thirst,' and the 
names of some towns and rivers, as : Tiheris^ m. ' the 
Tiber f the % is generally retained in the accusative of 
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fehrisy f. * fever;' puppis^ f, 'the stern of a ship ;' turris^ 
f. 'a tower f restia^ f. *a ropef securk^ f. 'an axe;' 
more rarely in warn, f. ' a ship \ clavis^ t ' a key ;' 
messis^ t. 'a harvest;' a large class^ liket^o^^, m« 'a 
prophet ;' nuhes, f. ' a cloud,' have -ea and -em; a smaller 
class, as: res^ f. 'a thing;' dies, c. 'a day*;' fcmea, f. 
' a face,' have ^ or c throughout ; 9?iar^, n. ' the sea,' 
changes % into e in the N. A.V. ; and am^a?, n. ' an 
animal ;' puteal, n. ' the cover of a pit ;' calcar, n. ' a 
spur,' have lost the characteristic i in the N. A.V. sing. 
Fa^^, canis^ juvmi$j omit the « in the G, plural. 

Singular. 

N.V.puppis nubes res dies mare animal 

G. puppis nubis r^i diei mans animalis 

D. puppi nubi rei diei mari animali 

A. puppim and -em nubem rem diem mare animal 
Ab. puppi nube re die man animali. 

Obs. The nouns in -^, -ei are extensions of nouns 
in -a. Of. materia, ' the mother-stuflF, or materials,' 
with its other form Tnateries = mater-ioris. They retain 
the G. pi. in -rvMy as N.A.V, res, G. rerum, D. Ab. 
ribm. 

(29) ($) Nouns in u originally terminated in the 
consonant % and were declined like other consonant- 
nouns. Of this class onlv two remain : bos, horns, c. 
'an ox, bull, or cow,' and Jvrpiter {Jus-pater), Joms, 
m. 'the king of the gods.' The others retain u 
throughout the cases, as : frudus, m. ' fruit ;' but the 
dative and ablative plural change this into i, except in 
the nouns: artv^, m. 'a joint;' partus, m. 'a birth;' 
trihus, m. ' a tribe ;' wru, n. ' a spit,' and in those. 



* Dies is always m. in the plural, and almost always f. 
in the singular, when it signifies generally a period, but m. 
when it denotes a day in particular. 
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which have c before % as: arcns^ m. * a bow.' Partus^ 
m. ^a haven,^ has hoih portubm and portib^i8. 







Singular. 


^ 




N. V. 


bos 


fructiis 


comu 


tribus 


G. 


bovis 


fructfia 


comus 


tribfia 


D. 


bovi 


fructui 


comu 


tribui 


A. 


bovem 


fructum 


comu 


tribum 


Ab. 


bove 


fructu 

Plural. 


comu 


tribu 


N. A. V. 


boves 


fructus 


comua 


tribus 


G. 


bourn 


fructuum 


comuum 


tribuTim 


D. Ab. 


bubus 


fructibiiR 


comibus 


tribubus. 



(30) Certain nouns in -m are sometimes declined 
throughout like the second declension, and sometimes 
take certain cases of the u declension, as : laurus^ f. 
* thp laurel,^ Ab. s. lav/m^ A. pi. laurm^ Domm^ f. 
^a house,^ exhibits peculiar irregularity : 



Singular. 

N. V. domus 

G, domus 

D. domui (rarely domo) 

A. domum 



Plural. 

domus 

domuum, domomm 

domibus 

domes (rarely domus) 

domibus. 



Ab. domo (rarely domu) 

We have also the locative domi^ ' at home.'' These 
irregularities are generally remembered by the line : 

*' ToUe me^ mu^ m% mis si declinare domus vis.^ 



§ 5. Declension of Adjectives, 

(31) Adjectives have either distinct terminations 
for the three genders, or only two sets of terminations, 
by which the neuter is distinguished in the N. A. V. 
from the masculine and feminine. 
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(a) Adjectives of three terminations. 

(32) We bave (a) masculines in -at or -«7*, like 
dominug and ^wwr or magister fetninines in -a, lite 
inertia^ and neutera in -iwrt, like retjnwm; or O) mascu- 
lines m -er Hke pater; feminines in -is, like puppis, 
and neutera in -e, like ««»«. Thus, we have (a), M^ntw, 
'good,' tSrter, 'tender.' 



N. 


bonus 


bona 


bonum 


G. 


boni 


bouEe 


boni 


D. 


bono 


bon» 


bono 


A. 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


V. 


bone 


bona 


bonum 


Ab. 


bono 


bona 
plnraL 


bono 


N. 


boni 


bonffi 


bona 


G. 


bonorum 


bonanim 


bonorum 


D. 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


A. 


bonos 


bonas 


bona 


V. 


boni 


bonse 


bona 


Ab. 


bonis 


bonis 

Kngukr. 


bonis 


N. V. 


. tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


G. 


teneri 


tenene 


teneri 


D. 


tenero 


tenerse 


tenero 


A. 


tenenim 


teneram 


tenerum 


Ab. 


tenero 


tenera 


tenero 



FloKl. 

N. v. teneri tenerse tenera 

G. tenerorum teneraruni teneromm 

I). teneris teneris teneris 

A. teneros teneras tenera 

Ab. teneris teneris teneris. 
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If the fern, has no e before r, the e is omitted in the 
oblique cases, as in mger^ nigra, nigrum, ' black.^ 

(33) (/3) CeUr, * swift,' is thus declined : 







Singular. 




N. V. 


celer 


celeris 


celere 


a. 


ceteris 


celeris 


celeris 


D. 


celeri 


celeri 


celeri 


A. 


celerem 


celerem 


celerem 


Ab, 


celeri 


celeri 

Plural. 


celeri 


N. V. 


celeres 


celeres 


celeria 


G. 


celerium 


celerium 


celerium 


D. 


celeribus 


celeribus 


celeribus 


A. 


celeres 


celeres 


celeria 


Ab. 


celeres 


celeres 


celeria. 



But we have celervm, when celeres signifies ^ the old 
Boman knights.' 

If the fern, has no e before r, the e is omitted in 
the oblique cases, as in acer, acris, acre, * sharp.' 
Vetus for veter, ceteris distinguishes the gender only in 
the N. A. v., and has veterum in the G. plural 



(J) Adjectives of two 

(34) Some, as tristis, ' sad 
tinguish the masculine from the 
of both numbers ; but if the N. 
it serves for all three genders, 
ingens, *big.' 

Singular. 
M. P. N. 

N. V* tristis triste 
G. tristis 

D. tristi 

A. tristem 

Ab. tristi 



terminations. 

;' va&lior, ' better,' dis- 

neuter in the N. A.V. 

sing, ends in -a? or -w«, 

as in felix, * happy ;** 



M.P. N. 

melior melius 
melidris 
meliori 
meliorem 
meliore 
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Plural. 





M. F. N. 


M. F, N. 


N. A. V. 

G. 

D.Ab. 


tristes tristia 
triBtium 
tristibus 

Singular. 


meliores meliora 
meliarum 
melioribus 




M. F. N. 


M. F. N. 


N.V. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

Ab. 


felix 
fellcis 
felici 
felicem felix 
felici 


ingens 
ingentis 
ingenti 
ingentem ingens 
ingentejoringenti 



FluraL 



M. F. 



N. 



N. A. V. felices felicia 
G. felicium 

D. Ab. felicibus 



M. F. 



N. 



ingentes ingentia 
ingentium 
ingentibus. 



Adjectives in -trix are only feminine in the sin- 
gular, as : mctrix cama^ ^ the victorious cause ;^ but 
we have mctricia arma^ in the plural. 

(35) Certain distinctive adjectives, which might 
be termed pronouns, follow the declension of the pro- 
nouns in the G. and D. singular, which they form in 
'ius and -%; such as: Mimui^ 'one;' alim^ 'another;' 
uter^ ' which of two ;' alter ^ ' one of two ;' ulluz^ ' any 
at all;' nuUus^ 'none at all;' soltis, 'alone;' totus^ 
'whole;' neuter^ 'neither;' uterqm^ 'both;' uterms^ 
uterlilet^ ' whichever you please,' &c. Alius (like Uky 
' that other,' of which it is a by-form, see 62 infra), 
makes the N. A. sing. neut. in -vd. 
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N. 


unns 


una 


unum 


G. 




iinius 




D. 




uni 




A. 


unum 


unam 


unum 


Ab. 


uno 


un& 


uno 


N. 


alius 


alia 


aliud 


G. 




alius 




D. 




aHi 




A. 


alium 


aliam 


aliud 


Ab. 


alio 


aU& 


alio 


N. 


uter 


utra 


utrum 


G. 




utrlus 




D. 




utri 




A. 


utrnm 


utram 


utrum 


Ab. 


utro 


utra 


utro 


N. 


alter 


altera 


alteram 


G. 




alterius 




D. 




alteri 




A. 


alteram 


alteram 


alteram 


Ab. 


altero 


altera 


altero. 



Obs. Unu8 has of course no plural, unless it is 
combined with a word which has no singular, as mc^ 
litterce^ ^ an epistle.^ 

$ 6. Degrees of Ccmparmn. 

(36) Begularly the comparative and superlative 
are formed by adding -ior and -immus to the root of 
the positive; thus we say, dur-m^ 'hard,^ dur-ioTf 

* harder^ or *more hard,^ dur-issimus^ * hardest' or 

* most hard ;' molJris^ ' soft,' moU-iarj ' softer' or * more 
soft,' molJrimmm^ ^ softest' or ^ most soft.' 

(37) Adjectives in -er form the comparative and 
superlative by adding -^or or -erwr to the root, as in 

2 
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pulchrer^ * beautiful,^ jt?2*?<?A-nor, 'more beautiful,' ^fcA- 
errimus^ 'most beautiful;' cel-er^ 'swift,' cel-erior^ 
'swifter' or 'more swift,' cel-errimm^ 'swiftest' or 
' most swift.' 

(38) Adjectives in -tlis form the comparative 
regularly, but change 'ilis into -illimus for the super- 
lative. Thus we have facilisj ' easy,' facilior^ ' easier,' 
fdcillimvs^ ' easiest.' 

(39) Verbal adjectives which end in -dicus^ -ficus^ 
'VolvSy form their comparatives and superlatives from 
the participles of their verbs ; thus maledicm^ ' slan- 
derous,' maledtcentior, 'more slanderous,' maledicen- 
tissimus^ ' most slanderous.' 

(40) Some comparative adjectives have a diminu- 
tive form in -culuSy as grandimcUltLS^ ' a little older.' 

(41) Adverbs are generally compared in 4u8 and 
-^; as: 

digne^ 'worthily;' dignius^ dignissime. 
breviter^ ' briefly ;' Irevius^ brevissime. 
certd;, ' certainly ;' certius^ certissime. 
scep^y ' often ;' aoepius^ scepissime, 
diuy ' long ;' diHtim^ diutissime. 

The following have no positive : 

TnagiSy 'more;' mcmme^ 'most.' 
odriSy 'more swiftly;' ocissime. 
potim^ ' rather ;' potisszmum. 
prim^ 'sooner;' primvm. 

The following have no comparative : 

belle, ' prettily ;' bellissime. 

meritOy 'deservedly;' meritissime. 

ob, ' upon ;' opiime, ' uppermost,' L e. ' best.' 

nuper^ ' lately,' nuperrime. 
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The following have no superlative : 

satis^ * sufficiently ;' satius^ * better/ 

s^cu8^ • otherwise \ seciuSy * more otherwise.' 

(42) Many adjectives, especially those which have 
a vowel before -tis in the positive, form their compara- 
tive and superlative by means of the adverbs magis 
and moMme. 

(43) The following adjectives, adverbs, and ad- 
verbs used as adjectives, are compared irregularly : 

bonuSy ' good ;' tnelioTy ' better ;' optimuSy ' best,' (from 

the preposition ob.) 
maluSy ' bad \ pejoVy ' worse ;' pessimuSy * worst.' 
magnuSy ' great ;' major y maximus, 
^lUtuSy 'much;' sing.plmy G. phirisy 'more ;' pluri- 

mu8. 

Plur. plureSy pluray 

pluriuniy pluribuSy 'several.' 
parmLSy ' little ;' minoTy ' less ;' minimuSy ' least.' 
nequaniy ' worthless ;' nequioTy nequissimtis^ 
fmgiy ' worthy ;' frugaliory frugaUssimus. 

(44) S^eXy ' old,' jUv&iiSy * young,' have the 
comparatives senior y junior y which are used to express 
the relative age of two classes, as juniores patrumy 
*the younger' or 'more recently elevated patricians.' 
Gradations of age are properly expressed by the phrases 
major natUy minor natUy maximtis natUy minimus natUy 
or with natu omitted, as Fdbius Maximus. 

(45) Some adjectives expressing relations of space, 
time, or degree, have either no regular positive, or 
have it only in some prepositional form, or with some 
limitation of inflexion or meaning ; thus we have the 
comparative and superlative dteriory citimuSy 'more' 
or ' most on this side,' but only the preposition citra 
for the positive ; similarly interior y intimuSy * more' or 

2—2 
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' most inward,^ but only the preposition infra in the 
positive. Though we mi^ht imgine a form det0r, 
detra (cf. dexter^ dextra^ aexterior)^ we have only the 
comparative and superlative deterior^ * worse,' i. e. 
'more downward,' deterrimm (cf. optimm from oh). 
The poetic odor^ * swifter,' ocissimm^ have no positive 
^cept the unusual adverb ociter (41) ; and potior^ 
'preferable,' potimmus^ are used in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense from their positive poti8^ ' able.' Exterior, 
* outer,' extremus, 'last' or 'utmost,' have in the 
plural of the positive exteri, 'foreigners,' and exterce 
nationes, extera regna, and also the prep, eastra, ' out.' 
Similarly, svperior, 'higher,' mpremus, 'extreme,' 
'last in time,' or mmmus, 'highest;' and inferior, 
' lower,' infimus or imus, ' lowest,' have, for the posi- 
tive the prepositions mpra and infra; and the phrases 
mperum mare, 'the Adriatic or upper sea,' and inr 
ferum mare, ' the Etruscan or lower sea,' superi, * the 
gods above,' supera, 'the upper parts of the world,' 
inferi, ' the dead as inhabitants of the lower world,^ 
infera flumina, ' the rivers of the infernal regions,' 
inferoB partes, ' the subterraneous re^ons.* In the same 
way, posterior, 'later' or 'hinder,' postremus, 'last,' 
are referred immediately to the preposition ^os^, 'after:' 
but. we hsLve posterum diem, posterd node, postera cetas^ 
where the ' following' or ' subsequent' in order of time 
is referred to : posieri are ' descendants,' sndposttMnw^ 
'last-born,' means 'a child bom after its father^s 
death.' The following have only adverbial or preposi- 
tional positives : 

ante, ' before,' prior, ' former,' primus, ' first.' 

intra, 'within,' interior, 'inner,' intimm, 'most in- 
ward.' 

prope, 'near,' propior, 'nearer,' proximus, 'nearest' 
{propinquus). 

ultra, ' beyond,' ulterius, ' further,' ultimus, ' last.' 
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$ 7. Anomalous Nouns. 

(46) Anomalous nouns may be divided into four 
classes : (i.) those which are used in the plural or sin- 
gular only ; (ii.) those which vary, or have more than 
one form, in the plural ; (iii.) those which employ the 
plural in a special or separate sense ; (iv.) those which 
appear in some only of their cases. 

!• (1) The following have no singular : 

(47) (a) First Declension. 



angustice^ straits. 

argutice^ refinements. 

balnecey the public bath- 
house*. 

agw^ 1 acarriage,with 

quadrigce J two or four 
horses respectively. 

calendcB or mlendw, the 
first of the month. 

clitellcB^ panniers. 

cwnoB^ a cradle. 

delicicBj an object of de- 
light. 

dirce^ a curse. 

divitice^ riches. 

epvlcB^ a feastf. 

excuhicPy the watch. 

exsequic&j funeral solemni- 
ties. 

exuvicBj spoils (lit. strip- 
pings.) 

facetiw^ pleasantries. 

feriasy a holiday. 



hahencB^ reins. 
inducicB^ an armistice. 
ineptice^ silliness. 
inferioe^ funereal offerings. 
inimicitiwy enmity. 
insidioB^ an ambuscade. 
hfumnce, a quarry. 
manuoics^ booty. 
mince^ threats. 
minuticB^ details. 
noThCB^ the fifth or seventh 

ofthemonth (55,Obs.5.) 
nugw, trifles. 

nwnd'inoB^ the market-day. 
nuptice^ nuptials. 
pKaleroBy trappings (of a 

horse.) 
prestipioe, tricks. 
primitice^ first-fruits. 
quisquilic^y rubbish. 
reliquicB^ relics. 
scalcB, the stairs. 
scopce^ a broom. 



* baJneum, pL balnea', is ^a private bath.' 
t epulum is 'a public enteitainment.' 
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salebroe, unpolished die* 

tion. 
mtincB^ a salt-work. 
tenebrce^ darkness. 
thermoBy a warm-bath. 



triccB*^ trifles, minor an- 
noyances. 
vahwy folding-doors. 
mndicicej a defence. 



(48) (5) Second Declension. 

bellaria^ dainties. 
cancelliy a lattice. 
cani^ white hairs. 
castraf^ a camp. 
crepwndia^ toys. 
codicilliX^ writing tablets. 



cwmbula, \ ,, 

incunabula^ j 
exta^ entrails. 
fa^i^ annals. 

fori^ benches or seats (in 
a ship or in the circus.) 

(49) {c) Third 

ambages^ a circuit (Ab. s.) 
antes^ rows or ranks (of 

vines, soldiers, &c.) 
artm, limbs, joints. 
brevia^ shoals. 
ccelites, the gods above. 
cerviceSy the hinder part of 

the neck$. 



inferiy (45). 

jtistay funereal offerings. 

lamenta, lamentations. 

liber% children. 

loculiy a closet. 

lustra, a thicket 

munia, duties. 

posteri, (45). 

prwcordia, the diaphragm. 

sata, corn-fields. 

superiy (45). 

tesqua^ wild-places. 

Declension, 

comp^des, fetters (Ab. s.) 

fauces, the throat (Ab. s.) 

fideSy a lute. 

fores, a door. 

idm, the thirteenth or fif- 
teenth of a month (55, 
Obs. 5.) 

lemUreSy goblins. 



* Apina and Trica were two small towns in Apulia : hence 
apiruB (once) and tricdB are used to signify the contemptible but 
annoying vulgarity of a coimtry place. 

t castrum is used in the names of places, as Castrum Novum, 

X codidllus, which occurs only once^ and in Cato, denotes the 
trunk of a little tree. 

§ cervijp occurs in poetry in this sense ; in prose^ it means 
the neck of a vessel^ &a 
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rnajores^ ancestors. proc^es^ nobles. 

mosnia^ the collective build- sentes^ a thorn-bush. 

ings of a city. sordes^ dirt. 

minores^ posterity. vepres^ a bramble. 

obices^ a bolt. (Ab. s.) verhera^ stripes. 

preceSy supplications (Ab. mscera, the intestines. 

8.) 

(60) I. (2) The following have no plural : 

(a) Words denoting substances; as: aurum^ 
* gold,' lignvm^ ' wood,' ws^ ' bronze,' olmm^ ' oil,' san- 
gidsy 'blood:' plurals are sometimes used to denote 
pieces of the material, as : cera^ ' bronze statues;' cerce^ 
' wax tablets ;' ligna^ * billets of wood.' 

(b) Abstract nouns ; as : smectm^ ^ old age ;' 
pietaSy ' affection' or ' duty ;' quies^ ' rest ;' fames^ 
'hunger;' indoles^ 'disposition.' 

(c) Words denoting objects, which are necessa- 
rily collective or undistributable ; as : rnlgus^ ' a crowd C 
tellm^ ' the earth ;' mpellex^ ' furniture ;' cevvm^ * time ;' 
ver^ ' the spring ;' vesper, ' the evening,' &c. 

(51) II. The following vary or have more than 
one form in the plural : 

jocm, a jest, ji. joci, joca. 

locus, a place, pi. hca, places, but hd, passages in 

books, objects, and topics of argument. 
frenum, a bit or bridle, pL freni and frena, 
ccelum^ heaven, pi. ccelL 
osirea, an oyster, pi. ostrea, ostrece, 
rastrvm, a mattock, pi. rastri and rastra. 
sestertius, 2^ ases or pounds, pi. sestertii and sestertia. 
sihilus, a hissing, pi. siUli, poet, sibila. 
tartarus, hell, pi. tartara. 
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(62) III. ^ The following employ the plural in a 
separate or special sense : 



Singular. 

cedesj a temple. 
aqua'y water. 
availiwm^ help. 



Plnral. 

cedes, a. temples, b. a 
house. 

aqucB, a. waters, b. mine- 
ral spring. 

auxilia, auxiliary troops. 



honvm, a good or blessmg. lona, goods, property. 

carcereSy starting-post 
cerce, a waxen tablet. 

camitium, a place in the comitia, the election-meet- 



carcer, a pnsoa 
cera, wax. 



forum at Some. 
copia, abundance. 



copicB, a. stores, b. troops. 



sources. 
fines^ boundaries. 



facultas, a power or fa- facultates, means or re- 

culty. 
finis, an end. 
fortuna, fortune (in the forivme, the gifts of for- 

abstract.) tune. 

<7ra«ia, favour or gratitude. gratuB,i\m^ 
hortuSj a garden. hortiy a. gardens, b. a 

pleasure - garden, or 
country-house. 
impedimmtwm, a hind- ^9/^p^£^^9/^^^a, a. hindrances. 



ranee. 



b. baggage. 



Uttera, a letter of the liiterw, an epistle, or lite- 
alphabet, rature. 
ludus, play, or a fencing- lud% a public spectacle, or 



school. 



games. 



histrvm, a term of five hstra, haunts of wild 



years. 
naris, the nostril. 
Tiatalis, a birth-day. 



beasts, a brothel. 
nares, the nose. 
nataleSy pedigree. 
opercB, workmen. 



opera, exertion. 

ops (not used in the nomi- opes, power, riches, 
native), help. 
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Singnlar. PlnraL 

par8^ a part partes, a. parts, b. the 

part of an actor in a 
play, side, party. 

rostruMy a beak, the beak roa^ra, the pulpit for speak- 
of a ship. ing in the Boman forum, 

adorned with the beaks 
of captured ships. 

$al salt. mUs, mi (ct.facetiw). 

tabula^ a board. tabuke^ a. boards, b. an 

account-book, a docu- 
ment. 

(53) IV. The following appear in some only of 
the cases : 

(a) Some are indeclinable or found only in one 
case ; as : fas^ * right ;' nefas^ * wrong ;'* nihil^ ' no- 
thing;' instaVy 'equality' or ' likeness f necessey ' neces- 
sity ;"* y>tiSy * need ;' ccBpe^ ' an onion i* mane, ' the 
morning' (also in the BLhL);gummiy *gum.' Greek 
neuters in -oa have only the N. Ace. sing, and plur. ; 
as : meloSy mele^ ' songs.' The same is the case with 
the followinff words, which however are fully declined 
in the singi£ir : f array ' com ;' undlay ' honey ;' m&t'UAy 
'fears;' mummray 'murmurs;' rura^ 'countries;' 
situSy 'abodes;' speSy 'hopes;' turay 'frankincense,' 
&c. Some are used only in the ablative, as pondoy 
which is employed either to denote a single pound in 
weight, as : earonoM aurearriy lihram pondOy ' a crown 
of gold, a pound in weight,' or to signify a number of 
pounds, as: quinqua^ena pmdo data comulihuSy '50 lbs. 
of copper were given to each of the consuls.' From 
the same root we have spontey signifying an impulse or 
inclination, which is used with possessives ; as : mea 
tponte^ 'by my own free inclination,' 'of my own ac- 
cord.' Similarly, we have many verbal substantives or 
supines with a genitive or possessive pronoun, as; 
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jmm jpopuUj ' by order of the people ;' meo rogoitu^ ' at 
my request/ To the same class belong natu^ ^in 
respect of birth ;^ as grandis natUy 'advanced in years;' 
masoimm nat% ' oldest.' Some of these verbals are 
used in the Dat. only, and in particular combinations, 
as : derimi esse^ ' to be a laughing-stock ;'* ostentm esse^ 
' to be shown.' Inprompt% 'ready to be drawn upon,' 
in prodncfu^ ' prepared for fighting,' are used only in 
these prepositional phrases. The &tiye /rug% and the 
locative mquam^ are used as regular adjectives, equiva- 
lent to frugdlis and vilis^ thus : hamofmgi, ' an honest 
man ;' homo nequam^ ' a worthless fellow.' Others are 
used only in the Accus., as : mppetias ferre^ ' to bring 
assistance;' infitias ire^ 'to deny ;' ad incitas redigere^ 
'to reduce to extremity;' venum ire^ dare^ 'to be sold,' 
' to sell;' others only in the G., as : non nauci facere^ 
'to estimate at less than a farthing;' i. e. 'to hold 
cheap ;' diets causd^ 'for form's sake.' Seem is either a 
synonym of sexm^ and used only in the Accus. with 
mriU or muliehre^ or it is an adverb signifying ' other- 
wise.' (5) Others have special defects ; thus : ambages^ 
' a circuit,' compes^ ' a fetter,' &c. have only the Ab. s. ; 
ms^ ' force,' has only N. A. Ab. s., but full pi. ; and 
daps^ ' a feast,' /r««a?, ' fruit,' vix^ ' change,' &c. have all 
but ihQ N. sing. 

« 

{ 8. NvmeraU. 

(54) Numerals are partly adjectives and partly 
adverbs, and are divided into six classes: (a) Cardi^ 
nals^ which answer to the question, how many I (b) 
Ordinals^ which combine the idea of number with 
that of order or arrangement ; (c) Distributives, which 
indicate the number of things to be taken together ; 
(d) Multiplicatives, which state out of how many parts 
a whole is composed; {e) Proportionals, which state 
the rate of increase; and (/) Numeral Adverbs^ 
which indicate how often a thing is repeated in time, ' 
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(55) (a) Cardinab. 


1. 


I. 


unm. 


2. 


11. 


duo. 


3. 


III. 


tret. 


4. 


IV. 


qitatmr. 


6. 


V. 


qmnque. 


6. 


VI, 


tex. 


7. 


VII. 


teptem. 


8. 


VIIL 


octo. 


9. 


IX. 


novem. 


10. 


X. 


decern. 


11. 


XT. 


vmdedm. 


12. 


XII. 


duodecim. 


13. 


XIII. 


tredeeim. 


14. 


XIV. 


quatitordeeim. 


15. 


XV. 


qmndecim. 


16. 


XVI. 


aededm. 


17. 


XVII. 


septendeeim. 


18. 


XVIII. 


duodevigiati. 


19. 


XIX. 


undemginti. 


20. 


XX. 


vipinti. 


30. 


XXX. 


triginta. 


40. 


XL. 


qmdraginta. 


50. 


L. 


qmnqutaginta. 


60. 


LX. 


eexagiitta. 


70. 


LXX. 


eeptuaginta. 


80. 


LXXX. 


wtoginta. 


90. 


xc. 


nonagina. 


100. 


0. 


centum. 


200. 


CO. 


dueenti, -ce, -a. 


300. 


coo. 


treeenti. 


400. 


coco. 


quadringenti. 


500. 


D or Iq. 
DO or loO. 
DOO or IqOO. 


quingewti. 


600. 


sexcenti. 


700. 


septingenti. 


800. 


DCCO or laCOO. 


ociingenti. 


90O. 


DOOOO. 


nonaenti. 


1000. 


M or CIn. 


miSe or mile. 
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Obs. 1. The declension of wmjia has been already 
given (85). Dwi and its correlative amho^ ^ both,^ are 
thus declined : 



N.V. 


duo 


duse 


duo 


G. 


duorum 


duarum 


duorum 


D.Ab. 


duobus 


duabus 


duobus 


Ace. 


duos or duo 


duas 


duo 


N.V. 


ambo 


ambse 


ambo 


G. 


amborum 


ambarum 


amborum 


D.Ab. 


ambobus 


ambabus 


ambobus 


Ace. 


ambos or ambo 


ambas 


ambo. 



Trez is declined like the plural of tr'iM'iM (34). 

The other ordinals up to dAicenti are undeclined. 
Mille is undeclined in the singular, but the plural 
millia is declined as a substantive. 

Obs. 2. For 16, 17, 18, 19 we may also write: 
decern et sex^ d. et septem, d. et octo^ d. et novem, 

Obs. S. The number added to 20, 30, &c., is 
either prefixed with, or affixed without, et : thus 25 is 
either quinque et mgint% or mginti quinque. For the 
last two numbers in the decad, we may subtract, as in 
the case of duodemginti and imdemginti ; thus 28 and 
29 are generally duodetriginta and undetriginta. 

Obs. 4. In combinations with numbers above 100 
the smaller number follows with or without et; thus 
304 is trecenti et quatuor^ or trecentiquatuor. 

Obs. 5. In order to express numbers exceeding 
1000, we either prefix the digits to the declinable 
plural millia^ as duo millia^ or couple it with the dis- 
tributives, as hina millia. In this case milUa is re- 
garded as a neuter substantive. The poets sometimes 
prefix the adverb, as lis mille^ quinquies mille. And 
this is always the case in the expression of very high 
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numbers ; thus deeies centma fmlUa^ or dedes centum 
millia^ is ' a million ;^ mdes centma millia is ^ two mil- 
lions C iis milUes centena millia^ is ' two hundred mil- 
lions,^ and so forth. In reckoning with sesterces, the 
rule is to omit centena milUa^ and to prefix the nume- 
ral adverb alone to the genitive sestertium^ i. e. mimum 
(13). Thus deeies sesfertium is ' two millions of ses- 
terces.' 

(55) (}) Ordinals. 



1st, 


primus. 


2nd, 


secundm. 


3rd, 


iertius. 


4th, 


quartus. 


6th, 


qmntus. 


6th, 


sextus. 


7th, 


Septimus. 


8th, 


octavus. 


9th, 


nonus. 


10th, 


decimus. 


11th, 


vmdedmus. 


12th, 


duodedmus. 


13th, 14th, 


&c. tertius^ quartus decimus^ &c. 


20th, 


mcesimus or mgesimus. 


30th, 


tricesimus or trigesimus. 


40th, 


quadragesirms. 


50th, 


quinquagesimus. 


60th, 


sexagesimtis. 


70th, 


sqptuagesimus. 


80th, 


octogesimus. 


90th, 


mnagesimus. 


100th, 


centesimus. 


200th, 


ducentesimus. 


300th, 400th, &c. trecentesimus^ quadnngentesinms, &c. 


1000th, 


millesimus or m'desimus. 



Obs. 1. The numbers between 13 and 20 may 
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also be expressed by prefixing decimm with or without 
ety as : dedmm et tertius^ or decimm tertim, ' the thir- 
teenth ;' and for ' 18th,' and ' 19th,' we may say not 
only octavm decimus^ nornis decimus^ but also, with the 
usual subtraction, daodemcesimus^ v/ndemcenmu8. 

Obs. 2. In adding digits to the tens after 20, we 
either prefix the smaUer number with et or affix it 
without et. Thus ' the 21st,' is either primm et vice- 
simus^ or mcesimm primus. When alter is used for 
secundus it is generally connected by et^ whether it 
precedes or follows ; thus for ' the 22nd,' we may write 
either alter et vicesimm, or vicesimus et alter. The 
cardinals are often used in combination with the tens 
of the ordinal numbers; thus 'the 21st,' may be ex- 
pressed by unm et vicesimm. The usual subtraction 
may take place in the last numbers of the decad : thus 
* the 28th,' ' the 39th,' may be written duodetricesimus^ 
undequadragesimus, 

Obs. 3. The numeral adverbs must be used for 
numbers above 1000, as bis milesimus^ 'the two- 
thousandth.' 

Obs. 4. Fractional parts are expressed by an ad- 
dition oi pars to the ordinal; as: tertia pars^ 'the 
third part ;' duce septimoe^ i. e. partes^ ' two sevenths.' 
But i is also pars dimidia^ and |, | may be expressed 
by duce partes^ tres partes^ i. e. ' of a whole consisting 
of four parts.' When a fraction is added to one or 
more integers, the ordinal of the divided number is 
merely appended to ses or sesque^ where ses is a con- 
tracted form of semis J 6r. Ijfuav^ 'a half;' thus: ses- 
quialter is ' one and a half,' i. e. ' one and the second 
a half;' sesquipes is 'a foot and a half,' i. e. 'a foot 
and half a foot ;' sestertius scil. numus is ' two ases or 
lihrce and the third halved,' which is accordingly writ- 
ten IIS or HS, i. e. dtice lihroe et semis. The as or 
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Ubra^ 1. e. * pound of copper,' has the following special 
designations for the 12 undce^ or ounces, into which it 
is subdivided, and the same nomenclature is used with 
reference to every thing, which admits of the same 
number of fractional parts : 

1 . Uncia. 8. Bes or bessis = f . 

2. Sextans = |. 9. Dodrans = de-qua- 

3. Quadrans = \. drans = |. 

4. Triens = J. 10. Dextans = de-sex- 

5. Quincunx. tans ; also dec-cunx. 

6. Semis, -issis. 11. Deunx. 

7. Septunx, 12. As. 

The sum of ten ases, was called denarius sc. 
nurn/as^ of which the sestertius was \. It is generally 
supposed that there is a neuter word, sestertium^ denot- 
ing 1000 sesterces ; but this word, wherever it occurs, 
is the apocopated gen. plm*al (13) of sestertius^ which, 
however, forms the plural in -(^ as well as -i, like 
hcus (51). 

Obs. 5. The ordinals are used in a peculiar man- 
ner in stating the day of the month, which was reck- 
oned backwards according to the following subdivision. 
The first of every month was called KalendoB^ 'the 
Calends;' the 5th or 7th was called Nonoe^ ' the Nones ;' 
and the 13th or 15th was called Idus^ ' the Ides.' All 
other days were counted by their distance from the 
Nones or Ides of the month in question, or from the 
Calends of the following month, the day from which 
and the day to which they reckoned, being both in- 
cluded in the sum. 

The days on which the Nones and Ides fall in parti- 
cular months may be remembered by the following 
rhymes : 

' The 5th and 13th day divides 
A Soman month at the Nones and Ides; 
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But in March, October, July, May, 
Count back from the 7th and 15th day.^ 

Thus, Jan. 2 is the 4th day before the Nones, and 
is written: a. d. IV. Nan. Jcm.^ i.e. a'nte (diem quar- 
turn) Nonas Jantiarias^ where diem quartum is a loca- 
tive ease inserted between the preposition (mte and its 
case, and the whole is regarded as a phrase, which 
may be governed by another preposition; thus: ex 
ante diem III. Non. Jun. usque ad pridie Kalendas 
SejptemireSy ^from the 3rd day before the Nones of 
June up to the day before the Calends of September.^ 
From this example it will be observed that the day 
before the Nones, Ides, and Calends was designated by 
the sAyerh pridie^ and not by an ordinal nunmer. 

Obs. 6. All the ordinals are adjectives of three 
genders. 



(56) (€) 

1. singuli. 

2. hini, 

3. temi. 

4. quatemi. 

5. quini. 

6. seni, 

7. septeni. 

8. octoni. 

9. noveni. 

10. deni. 

11. tmdeni. 

12. duodeni. 

13. 14, &c. temi deni^ 

quatemi deni^ &c. 
20. mceni. 
SO. iriceni. 



Distrihriives. 



40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 
400. 
600. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 
1000. 



quadrageni. 

quinquageni. 

sexageni. 

septuageni. 

octogeni. 

nonageni. 

centeni. 

duceni. 

ireceni. 

quadringeni. 

qumgeni. 

sexceni. 

septingeni. 

octogeni. 



singula millia. 



Obs. 1. In combinations of the units with num- 
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bers above 20, the usual plan is to put the lesser num- 
ber second, without et; as: viceni 8m% ^ 26 at a time, 
by twenty-sixes f but the smaller number may also be 
prefixed with or without ^ ; as : quini et viceni^ or 
quini viceni^ * by twenty-fives.' The usual subtraction 
takes place in the case of 8 and 9 : thus, 18, 19 may 
be written duodevicen% v/ndemceni ; 28, 29, diiodetri* 
cen% wndetricmi; and 99 is undecmi. It will be 
observed that there is no distributive for 1000 : but we 
say singula rmllia^ ^ by thousands at a time f just as 
we say singvMs annis^ ' every year ;' or singulis diebm^ 
* day by day.** 

Obs. 2. Distributives are used instead of cardinals 
with words which have no singular ; with the exception 
of singuU^ for which uni is used (35, Obs.) Thus we 
say : una moenia^ * a wall f Utiob litteroB^ ' two epistles/ 
With such words trini is used for temi; as trma 
cdstra^ ' three camps.** 

(57) (d) Multiplicatives. 

Of these words, which are formed by the addition 
of -plex^ -plids^ to the root denoting the number, only 
the following are in use: simplex^ ^ simple f duplex^ 
' double f triplex^ ' triple f quadruplex^ * four-fold;' 
quincuptex, ' five-fold ;' septemplex^ ' seven-fold ;' decern- 
plex^ ' ten-fold ;' cewtwmplex, ^ one hundred-fold.' 

(58) (e) ProporiimaU. 

These words add -plus to the root denoting the 
number, and are geneially used in the neuter gender. 
The following only are in use : simplm^ duplm^ triphi&^ 
qtiadrvplm^ qmnquipltis^ septuplm^ octuplus. There is 
but a slight difference in meaning between the pro- 
portional and the multiplicative; duplex means that 

3 
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which is double in itself, as duplex fims^ ^ a double fig,"* 
i.e. *• two Rowing together ;^ but dv/plvm is the double 
of somethmg else ; as podwi dupli^ ' a penalty of double 
the amount.^ 

(59) (/) Numeral Adverbs. 
1. semely 'once.' 19. novies decies or un- 



2. Im, 

3. ter. 

4. quater. 

5. quinquies. 

6. sexies,^ 

7. septies. 

8. octies. 

9. novies. 

10. decies, 

11. undecies, 

12. d%u)decies, 

13. ^^r rf^ci^ or ^r^^- 

14. quater decies or 

quartum decies. 

15. quinquies decies or 

quindecies. 

16. »m^« e?^ci^» or «^ 

17. septies decies. 

18. 0(^«V5 rfm^ or cZ«w>- 

devicies. 



devicies. 

20. -wici^. 

30. tricies. 

40. quadragies. 

50. quinquagies. 

60. sexagies. 

70. septuagies. 

80. oetogies. 

90. nonagies. 
100 centies. 
200. ducenties. 
300. trecenties. 
400. quadringefniies. 
500. quingenties. 
600. sexcenties. 
700. sq>tingenties. 
800. octingenties. 
900. noningenties or «e(W- 

1000. millies. 



Obs. For intermediate numbers in the tens, the 
smaller number is either prefixed with ^^ ; as : «09»6^ 
^^ i7taed, or affixed with or without ^ ; as : ^tct^ ^ 
0^9n«2, or i^icies ^^m^?. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PRONOUNS. 

{ 9. Personal Pronouns and their Possesswes, 

(60) The personal pronouns, which are used in- 
stead of nouns, as the nominative cases or subjects of 
verbs, are ego^ ' I,' for the first person, and tu^ ' thou,' 
for the second. The third person is not expressed in 
the nominative by a pronoun, but is either omitted, or 
expressed by a noun substantive. When, however, it 
is necessary to use a pronoun referring to the nomina- 
tive case of the verb, we employ the pronoun sui^ ' of 
himself, herself, itself, themselves,' which is called ^ a 
reflective pronoun,' because it refers, or is reflected 
back for its explanation, to the principal word in the 
sentence. Thus, if we wish to express in Latin : * Alex- 
ander said that he, namely, Alexander, was the son of 
Jove,' we must write: Alexander dicebat se Joms 
fiUvm esse. These personal pronouns, and their supple- 
ment the reflective, have corresponding adjectives in 
'US^ which are called possessives. The personal pro- 
nouns have possessives corresponding to their difierent 
numbers; but the reflective makes no difiference be- 
tween the singular and plural. 

(61) First person. Second person. Reflective. 

Singular. Singular. Singolar and Plural. 

N. ego , Posses- tu \ Posses- — \ Posses- 
G. mei \ sive. tui I sive. sui I sive. 



D. mihi) mens tihii turn, sibil suus. 

}\ fa ) aa J 

3 — 2 



A, 1 I te ^ se 

me 
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AbJ 



Plural. 

no8 Posses- 

sive. 
nostri or ) noster 
nostrum 

nobis 



PluraL 



\ 



ws Posses- 

sive. 
vestri or I vester. 



vestrum 
vobis 






) 



Obs. The genitives md^ and no^ri or wistrwm^ 
tuiy and ^^5^n or vestrum, are reaUy the genitives sin- 
gular and plural (13) of the possessives meu^^ noster, 
and turn, vester, which are used instead of them in all 
instances except when a particular emphasis of per- 
sonality is required ; as : ^' tihi cura mei, sit tihi cura 
tui, ' if thou hast a care for me, care for thyself^ In 
the plural gen. nostri, vestri, are used when we speak 
of the persons as a whole; as: memoria nostri tua, 
* your recollection of us/ as a single object of thought : 
hahetis ducem memorem vestri, *you have a general 
mindful of you all,** as a body. But we use nostrum, 
vestrum, when we speak of the persons as a collection 
of separate elements; thus these genitives are used 
with omnium; as: patria est communis omnium nos- 
trum parens, ^ our native land is the common parent of 
all of us,^ many and separable as we are. 



} 10. Indicatipe Pronouns. 

(62) The pronouns Aic, iste, ills, indicate, as ob- 
jects, the three persons, ' I,' ' thou,' ' he.' Hie, ' this,' 
indicates the speaker and all close to him ; iste, ^ that 
of yours,' indicates the person addressed and those in 
his proximity ; ilk, ' that other,' indicates all distant 
persons and objects. They correspond respectively to 
the Greek ode, oItos, and tKuvosj and are thus declined : 
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PRONOUNS. 








Singular. 






M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


hie 


hsec 


hoc 


G. 




hujus 




D. 




huic 




A. 




hunc 




Ab. 


hoc 


hac 

Plural. 


hoc 


N. 


hi 


hse 


haec 


G. 


horum 


harum 


horum 


D. 




his 




A. 


hos 


has 


ha^c 


Ab. 




his 

Singular. 




N. 


isle 


ista 


istud 


G. 




istius 




D. 




isti 




A. 


istum 


istaiii 


istud 


Ab. 


isto 


ista 

Plural, 


isto 


N. 


isti 


istfP 


ista 


G. 


istorum 


istaram 


istorum 


D. 




istis 




A. 


istos 


istas 


ista 


Ab. 




istis 

Singular. 




N. 


iUe 


iHa 


Ulud 


G. 




illius 




D. 




iUi 




A. 


ilium 


illam 


illud 


Ab. 


iUo 


ilia 


iUo 
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Flnnl. 






M. 


F, 


N. 


N. 


illi 


ilte 


ills 


G. 


illonim 


ilLmim 


illonun 


D. 




illis 




A. 


illos 


iJlas 


ills 


Ab. 




illis. 





[CH. 



Obs. nie was anciently written olle, or oUus, -a, 
-um, from which we have the locative adverb oUm, i. e. 
'at that time/ whether past (which is the more com- 
mon meaning) or future. Alius, ' another,^ is in con- 
stant use, as a by~form of ilU, which it reeembles in 
decIenBioD (35), The only difference between them is 
that aiiia means 'another* indefinitely; ills, 'the' or 
*that other' definitely; as: alio die, 'another day/ 
t^ die, ' the other day,' i. e. ' on that day/ 



§ 11. Distinctive Pronouni. 

(63) The pronoun «« and its derivatives i-dma 
and i-p«e (sometimes ipeus) define or distinguish pat^ 
ticular objects. The nioaiiing of all three is conveyed 
by liilTi'rcnt iisaifcs of the tiroefc avni. Is is either the 
(•orretiitivo and ftnltvi'dpiit to V 
'llio juirt4<nilar [icrsim » 
pnmiMin of rofcn.wc«i, I" 

jx'rnMn nliMMilr I 
tm^aitA iniiiv i 
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PRONOUNS. 








Plnnl. 






M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


iUi 


iUse 


ilia 


G. 


illorum 


illarum 


illonim 


D. 




illis 




A. 


illos 


illas 


ilia 


Ab. 




illis. 





Obs. Hie was anciently written o?fo, or olhis^ -a, 
'Vm^ from which we have the locative adverb oUm^ i. e. 
'at that time,' whether past (which is the more com- 
mon meaning) or future. Alius^ ' another,' is in con- 
stant use, as a by-form of iUe^ which it resembles in 
declension (35). The only difference between them is 
that alim means 'another' indefinitely; ille^ 'the' or 
'that other' definitely; as: alio die^ 'another day,' 
illo die^ ' the other day,' i. e. ' on that day.' 



{11. Distinctive Pronouns. 

(63) The pronoun is and its derivatives i-dem 
and i-pse (sometimes ipsus) define or distinguish par- 
ticular objects. The meaning of all three is conveyed 
by different usages of the Greek avT6s, Is is either the 
correlative and antecedent to qui^ so that is qui means 
' the particular person who,' or it is used as a mere 
pronoun of reference, like the oblique cases of alros ; 
as: uxor ejm^ 'his wife;' -q yum) avroO, 'the wife of a 
person aheady mentioned and referred to.' I-dem^ 
means more emphatically, 'the very he,' 'the same 
man,' like 6 avros ; and i-pse signifies ' the man himself,' 
or ' the man as distinguished from others,' Uke avr6s in 
apposition without the article (see Gr. Gr. art. 445 a). 
Is and i'dem are declined as follows : 



III.] 







PRONOUNS. 








Singular. 






H. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


is 


ea 


id 


G. 
D. 




ejus 
ei 




A. 


eum 


earn 


id 


Ab. 


eo 


A 

ea 

Plnral. 


eo 


N. 


ii (ei) 


ese 


ea 


G. 


eorum 


earum 


eorum 


D. ) 
Ab.J 




iis (eis) 




A. 


eos 


eas 


ea 


- 




Singular. 




N. 


idem 


eadem 


Mem 


D. 




ejusdem 
eidem 




A. 


eundem 


eandein 


idem 


Ab. 


eodem 


eadem 

Plural. 


eodem 


N. 


iidem 


esedem 


eadem 


G. 


eorundem eajrundem 


eorundem 


D. ) 

AbJ 




iisdem 




A. 


eosdem 


easdem 


eadem. 
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Ipse is declined like ille and iste^ except that in the 
singular the f^. and A. neut. end in -urn instead of -ud^ 
as though it were ips/us, ipsa, ipsum. 

§ 12. Relative Pronov/as and their Correlatives or 

Antecedents. 

(64}) The relative qui^ ' who,^ connects with the 
indicative or distinctive pronouns, and especially with 
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is, its regular correlative and antecedent, some fuller 
description or explanation of the person or thing indi- 
cated or intended ; as : vidi evm^ qm hcec scripsU^ ' I 
saw him, i. e. the man, who wrote these things,^ i. e» 
*• the writer^ (jhv ypa^avra). Qui is thus declined : 

Singular. 
M. F. N. 



N. 


qui 


quae 

cujus 

cui 




quod 


A. 
Ab. 


quern 
quo 


quam 
qua 

Plural. 




quod 
quo. 


N. 


qui 


quae 




quffi 


G. 
D. 


quorum 


quarum 
quibus (queis) 


quorum 


A. 

Ab. 


quos 


quas 

quibus (queis) 


quae 



Obs. The G. and D. quojm^ quoi are obsolete. 
The locative quum is only used as a conjunction signi- 
fying 'when.' 

(65) The other correlatives are talis y ' of such a 
kind,' qualis^ ' of which kind' (declined like tristis) ; 
tantm, ' so great,' quantus^ 'how great' (declined like 
lonm) ; tot^ *so many,' quot^ 'how many' (undeclined). 

(66) The afiSx -cwnque may be subjoined to any 
relative in the sense of our ' -ever' or ' -soever ;' as : 
qui-cunque^ ' whoever,' quaHs-cunque^ ' of what kind so- 
ever,' &c. 

§ 13. Interrogative wad Indefinite Pronouns. 

(67) The proper interrogative is quis^ 'who?' 
which may be lengthened by prefix into ecquiSy n'um* 
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quis^ and by affix into quisnam^ numquisnam. But all 
the relatives may be used as interrogatives. The de* 
dension of quis is the same as that of qui in the plural, 
and merely substitutes quis for qui^ and quid for quod 
in the singular; thus: N. quis^ quoe^ quid; A. quem^ 
quam^ quid. Uter^ ' which of tiie two V (35) is abo 
used as an interrogative. 

(68) The indefinite pronouns are quis^ * any one,' 
aUquis, ^ some one' in particular, quispiam^ ' some one' 
in general, quisquam^ ullus^ ' any one at all,' quidam^ * a 
certain person,' alterUter^ ' one or the other' (of two), 
quisque^ 'every one,' unusquisque^ 'each individual,' 
uterque, ' each of two,' also * both' (uterque f rater ^ 
'both brothers,' uterque eorum^ ' each of them,' utrique^ 
' both of them') ; quivis^ quilibet, ' any one you please' 
(out of a larger number), utervis^ uterlibet^ 'any one 
you please' (of two) ; with which may be classed the 
negatives, Tiemo, neminis^ 'no one' (27), mM, 'no- 
thing,' nulhis^ ' no, none,' neuter^ ' neither** (of two). 

Obs. 1. In all interrogative and indefinite pronouns 
the form quod is used as an adjective, and the form 
quid as a substantive ; thus we say : aliquod monstrwm^ 
' some monster,' but aliquid monstri, ' something of a 
monster.' Th^ rule applies to quoddam^ quiddam ; 
onwdpiam^ quidpiam; unumquodque^ unumquidque^ &c. 
But quisquam is always substantive, and forms the 
neuter in quidqu^ara or quicquam. It has neither fem. 
nor plural, and uses uUu>8 as its adjective. 

Obs. 2. The indefinite quis may be written qud, 
chiefly in an adjective sense, and only after si, nisi, ne, 
num ; and quis itself is seldom used except in supposi- 
tions, as dicat quis, ' suppose some one says,' after the 
particles just mentioned, and others of a similar mean- 
mg, such as : qv/am, quanto, quo. The fem. sing, or 
neuter plur. is either quce or qua^ but more commonly 
the latter. 
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Obs. 3. AU-^is for alius^is = Ule-quis (35, 62) 
always indicates ^ some one in particular,^ though the 
object is not named : and the English *• some^ must be 
introduced into the translation of all pronominal words 
to which the syllables aU- are similarly prefixed ; thus : 
ali-quot is ^ some few,^ aU-quantus^ ^ of some consider- 
able size,'* ali-quando^ ' at some time.^ * Consequently, 
aliquis is only a degree less definite than ^idam, which 
may be explained as certm aUquis^ and it is nearly 
synonymous with quispiam. The word * any^ cannot 
therefore be used in translating aliquis or the other 
words compounded with ali-. If by ' any' we mean to 
include within the range of our choice all the objects 
referred to, we must use quivis, quiUbet. If by ' any' 
we mean to exclude aU the objects specified, in which 
case we say ' any at aU,' we must use quisquam or uUus. 
Such sentences are in effect negative. These distinc- 
tions, which are very important, will be remembered 
by the following rhymes : 

Aliquis^ ^some one,' denotat 
Quempiam, sed non nominat. 
Quivis^ quiUbet, *any you please,' 
Gontinebunt cunctas res. 
Quisquam^ vMus^ ^any at all,' 
Excludunt omne animal. 

Obs. 4. In utervis^ nterque^ &c., uter is declined 
as above (35), and ullm^ nullus^ follow the same form 
of declension. NeTno is a substantive of the masculine 
gender, and is declined like homo which it includes (27), 
except that the gen. and abl. are rarely found in the 
best writers, who substitute nulUus and mdlo. NihU 
occurs only as nom. and accus. But nihili and nihih 
from nihilum are sometimes found. 
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{14. Indefinite Behtive Pronotms. 

(69) Indefinite relatives are those formed by the 
addition of -c^mque to any relative (66), and to the 
interrogative uter. The reduplicated quisquis is used 
both relatively and as an adjective signifying ' every.** 
It is commonly found only in the nom. masc. and 
in the nom. and accus. neuter quidquid. The phrase 
cUicUtmodiy 'of whatever kind,' has sprung from an 
abridgement of the gen. of this pronoun coupled with 
the gen. of modus. 



CHAPTER IV. 
VERBS. 



$ 15. Begular Verbs. 

(jlQi) A regular verb is that which may be in- 
flected through all its voices^ moods^ tenses^ numbers^ 
persons^ and participles. 

{a) There are two voices, the active^ in -o (with 
the exception of srnn^ 'I am;' inquam^ 'I say;') 
which means that the subject^ or nominative does some- 
thing; the passive^ in -or, which expresses that the 
subject or nominative suffers something, or has some- 
thing dons to him^ her^ or it^ and so becomes an object; 
thus: amo^ 'I am loving' some object, i.e. I am the 
subject of love ; amor^ 'I am loved,' or some one loves 
me, i. e. I am the object of love. 

If a verb is active in form, but not in sense, it is 
called nsuter ; if it is active in sense, but passive in 
form, it is called deponent. If the action of a verb is 
confined to itself, it is called intransitive ; if it passes 
on to another object, it is c^ed a transitive verb. 
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(5) There are four mmd% or ways (modi)^ in which 
an action or circumstance may be stated : 

A. The indicative^ which declares a fact; as: 
ptier scribit^ ' the boy is writing."* 

B. The imperative, which gives a command ; as : 
scribe, * write T 

G. The mljunctive, which states a wish or possi- 
bility ; as : scribat puer, ' may the boy write ! ' or * the 
boy may write.' 

D. The infinitive, by which the mere action or 
circumstance is described in a general and indefinite 
manner ; as : scribere, ' to write, or ' writing."* 

(c) There are five tenses or times (tempora), in the 
indicative and subjunctive : 

I. The present, which indicates that the action is 
going on at the time of speaking ; as : amo, ' I am 
loving.' 

II. The imperfect, which indicates that the action 
was going on at a time specified ; as : am>abam, ' I was 
loving' at some particular time. 

III. The perfect, which declares that the action 
is past and gone now ; as : scripsi, ' I have written,' or 
* I wrote.' 

IV. The pluperfect, which speaks of an action as 
done and ended at some specified time now past ; as : 
scripseram, ^ I had written at some specified time. 

V. The future, which indicates some action as 
coming or about to be ; as : amabo, ' I shall love.' 

{d) In every one of these tenses there are two 
numbers, singular and plural, and in each number three 
persons, corresponding to the personal and indicative 
pronouns, ego, nos; tu, vos; hie, hi, iste, isti, ille, ilU. 
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(e) Participles^ which are so called from partak- 
ing of the nature of the noun and verb, are nominal 
forms expressing the mere action of the verb like the 
infinitive mood, for which they are sometimes used. 

The participles are either active and present (E. i.) ; 
as: amans^ amamhis^ amabundm^ ' loving f or active 
and future (E. v.) ; as : amaturus^ ' about to love f or 
passive and past (E. iii.) ; as : amdtm^ Moved.^ 

The neuter of the present participle, under the form 
--ndus^ is used to make oblique cases of the infinitive, 
and is then called a gertmd (F.) ; as : amandum^ ' to 
love f amandi^ ' of loving f amando^ ' in or by loving.** 

There are also verbals in -tus^ which correspond in 
meaning to the infinitive ; and these, when used in the 
accusative and ablative in -turn and -%% are called 
mpifm (G.), and correspond in meaning to the gerunds 
in -dum and -do ; as : amatiim, ' to love f amatu^ ' in 
or by loving.** The supine in -turn is used with iVi, the 
infin. of the impersonal Uur, 'things are going,' to 
express the fut. passive of that mood ; thus : audio 
ewm monitum iri^ ^ I hear that things are going to ad- 
monish him,' i.e. that he will be admonished. 

(71) The conjugations are arrangements of verbs 
according to the form of the syllable to which the ter- 
minations are appended, and, like the declensions, 
depend upon the distinctions pointed out before (4). 
There are three vowel conjugations, in -a, -^, -4 respec- 
tively, and one consonant conjugation, to which the 
semi-consonant conjugations in -i and -u are properly 
appended. 

§ 16. The Substantive Verb* 

8um^ *I am.' 

(72) All the conjugations make some use of the 
verb sum^ which is thus inflected : 
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A. 



I. 



[CH, 





. 


Singular. 


1. 


stim, 


I am 


2. 


&, 


thou art 
you are 
he is. 




* 


3. 


est^ 






Plnral. 


1. 


8ilmn>8y 


we are 


2. 


estis^ 


ye are 


3. 


swnty 


they are. 
II. 

Singnlar. 


1. 


^ram^ 


I was 


2. 


^ras^ 


J thou wert 

\ you were 

he was. 


3. 


^rdt. 






Plural. 


1. 


^dmriSj 


we were 


2. 


^dtiSy 


ye were 


3. 


eranty 


they were. 
III. 

Singular. 


1. 


fui, 


I have been 


c% 


/• • -• 


f thou hast been 
( you have been 


2. 




3. 


fuity 


he has been. 

Plural. 


1. 


fulmm^ 


we have been 


2. 


faistis^ 


ye have been 


3. 


fuerimt 
fuere^ 


> they have been 
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2. 
3. 



1. fa&ram^ 

2. fu&ra»^ \ 

3. fu^at^ 

1. fnermvm^ 

2. fuerdtis^ 

3. fu&rant^ 



IV. 

Singnlar. 

I had been 

thou hadst been 
ou had been 
e had been. 



I 



1. ^0, 

2. M«, I 

3. ^#, 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Fritzs, 



Plural. 

we had been 
ye had been 
they had been. 

V. 

Singular. 

I shall be 
thou wilt be 
you will be 
he will be. 

Plurat 

we shall be 
ye will be 
they will be. 



B. 



Singular. 

^8, esto^ be thou 
^^^' Uethunbe 



Plural. 



estey estote^ be ye 
stmtOj 



f be they, or 
I let them be. 



0. 



1. 
2. 



S. sit 



I. 

Singular. 

dm {siem^fuam^ obsol.) I may be 

J thou mayst be 
( you may be 



818, 



lemay be 
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Plural. 

1. simm, we may be 

2. s'ltis, ye may be 

3. sini^ they may be. 

II. 

Singular. 

1. essenij forem^ I might be 

o ^a»^» v^*.>,« f thou miffhtest be 

/ ' ( you might be 

3. esset:, foret^ he might be. 

Plural. 

1 . essemm^ foremm^ we might be 

2. essetis^ foretis^ ye might be 

3. essent^ forent^ they might be. 

III. 

Singular. 

1. fuero^ fuerim^ I shall or may have been 
3. fii&nty he wiD or may have been. 

PlnraL 

w 

1. fv^rimvA*^ we shall or may have been 

2. fui^rltis*^ ye will or may have been 

3. fu^nt^ they will or may have been. 

IV. 

Singular. 

1. fuissem, I should or might have been 

2 fuisses i^^^^^^^Vi^^Horl^Shtestlj^^ , 
z. jumes, I ^^^j I or | . j^^ | nave Deen 

3. fuisset, he would or might have been. 

# 
* The quantity of -rimus and -ritis in this tense has been a 
cause of dispute to the old grammarians. The poets make the 
t common, hut usage and philological reasoning are in &your 
of the long t. . ^ 
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PloraL 

1. fuissemus^ we should | 

2. fuissetis, you would > or might have been. 

3. /uissent^ they would) 

V. 

Singular. 

1. /attims sim, I may \ 

2. fntHrus sis^ j ^q^j^qJ \ \ ^ about to be. 

3. fUturus sit^ he may ^ 

Plural. 

1. fiUbri simus^ we may j 

2. faturi sitis^ ye may > be about to be. 

3. /UtUri sint^ they may' 

As futurus is a participle, it will, according to the 
syntax, alter with the gender of the nominative to the 
verb* 

D. 
I. 

esse, to be. 

III. 
fuisse, to have been. 

V. 

/ore velfutilrum esse^ to be about to be. 

The present participle sens occurs only in some 
compounds; as: ah-sens, 'being away, or at a dis- 
tance,'* from ah'Sum. 

The future participle isfuturus^ 'about to be.** 
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§17. Vatoel Conjugations. 



(73) The vowel conjugations cont^un contracted 
verbs only, and are known by the long a, e, and l 
respectively of the infinitive ; thus we have amare for 
amor^e^ monere for mone-^e, and audire for audi-ire. 
Hence we see that the irre^ar do^ das^ ded% dare, 
d&tum does not belong entirely to the vowel verbs, but 
partly also to the same class as its compounds : condo, 
condis, condidiy cond^e; trade, tradis, tradidi, tra- 
d^e; &c. And similarly we distinguish from this 
class the semi-consonant verbs in -io, as \ fug-io, fugts, 
fftgi, fug^re; rapio, rajhts, rapui, rapere; &c. 

First or -a Conjugation. 

(74) Active voice : amo, ' I love ' or ' am loving.' 

A. 

I. * love,' ' do love ' or * am loving.' 





Singular. 


Plural. 


1. 


amo 


amamus 


2. 


S,mas 


amat!s 


3. 


amat 


amant. 




11. ' 


did love ' or ' was loving.' 


1. 


amabam 


amabamus 


2. 


amabas 


limabatis 


3. 


Smabat 


amabant. 




in. 


* loved ' or ' have loved.' 


1. 


amavi 


Smavtmus 


2. 


amavisti 


amavistis 


3. 


amavlt 


amaverunt v. amavere. 
IV, ' had loved.' 


1. 


amavSram 


toavSramus 


2. 


S,mav3ras 


limav^ratis 


3. 


^maverat 


iimaverant. 
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V. 


'shall' or 'will love.* 




Siagnlar. 


Plural. 


1. 


amabo 


amabimus 


2. 


amabis 


amabltis 


3. 


&mabit 


amabunt. 
B. * love thou.** 


2. 


&ina, amato 


> amate, amatote 


3. 


amato 


amanto. 
0. 




. 


I. ' may love."* 


1. 


amem 


amemus 


2. 


S^mes 


ametis 


3. 


&mgt 


S,ment. 
II. * might love.** 


1. 


amarem 


amaremus 


2. 


amares 


amaretis 


3. 


amarSt 


^marent. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



III. • shall ' or * may have loved.' 

w 

S,mav^ro, amaverim amav^rimus 

w 

amaveris amaventis 

Smav^rit amaverint. 

IV. * should ' or * might have loved.' 
amavissem amavissemus 



S^mavisses 
^mavisset 



amavissetis 
amavissent. 



v. * may be about to be loved.' 

Smatus, -a, -um, sim amati, -se, -a, simus 

sis sitis 

sit sint. 

4 — 2 
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B. 

I. ' to love."* 
amare. 

III. ' to have loved.' 
^mavisse. . 

V. ' to be about to love.' 

amaturum, -am, -um, -esse v. fore. 

E. 

I. amans, ' loving.' v. amaturus, ' about to love.' 

F. G. 

amandum, ' to love.' amatum, ' to love.' 

amandi, ' of loving.' 

amando, 'in' or 'by loving.' amatu, 'in' or 'by loving.' 

(75) Passive voice : amor, ' I am being loved.' 

A. 
I, ' am being loved.' 

Singnlar. Plural. 

1. amor amamur 

2. amaris i?. amare amammi 

3. amatur amantur. 

II. ' was being loved.' 

1. amabar amabamur 

2. amabaris v. amabare amabamini 
S. amabatur amabantur. 

Ill, ' was, have been loved.' 

Singular. 

1. amatus, -a, -um, sum v. fui* 

2. es V: fuisti 

3. est V. fuit. 

* The auxiliary /iii is rarely, if ever, used by good authors 
to form the perfect passive, and the same remark applies to 
/ueram. 
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PlnraL 

1. amati, -se, -a, siimus v. fultnus 

2. estis V. fuistis 

8. sunt, fuerunt v. -ere. 

IV. * had been loved.' 

Singular. 

1. amatus, -a, -um, eram v, fu^ram 

2. eras v. fiiSras 

3. erat v, fuerat. 

Plural. 

1. amati, -se, -a, eramus v. fiieramus 

2. eratis v, fueratis 

3. erant v. fu^rant. 

V. * shall, will beloved.' 

Singular. Plural. 

1. &mabor S,mablLmur 

2. amabSris v, amab^re amabimini 

3. amabltur amabuntur. 

B. ' be loved.' 

2. S,marS, &mator amamini, amamltnor 

3. &mator amantor. 

C. 

I. * may be loved.' 

1. &mer &memur 

2. S^meris v. amere amemtni 

3. ametur amentur. 

II. * might be loved.' 

1. ftmarer amaremur 

2. Smareris v. -ere amaremlni 
3« ftmaretur amarentur. 



I 

I 
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III. * shall ' or ' may have been loved.' 

Singular. 

1. amatus, -a, -urn, sim, fuero, fuerim 

2. sis, fueris 

3. sit, fuerit. 

Plural. 

1. amati, -se, -a, slmus, fuerlmus 

2. sitis, fu^rltis 

3. sint, fu^rint. 

IV. * should ' or * might have been loved.' 

Sing^ar. 

1. amatus, -a, -mn, essem, fuissem 

2. esses, fuisses 

3. esset, fuisset 

Plural. 

1. amati, -se, -a, essemus, fuissemus 

2. essetis, fuissetis 

3. essent, fuissent. 

I. 'to be loved.' 

amari (obsol. amarier). 

III. ' to have been loved.' v. 'to be about to be loved.' 
amatum esse v. fuisse. amatum iri. 

E. 

III. amatus, ' loved.* 

(76) Bemarh on the -a Conjugation. 

(i) Perfect. There are three forms of the per- 
fect active in Latin: (a) the proper or reduplicated per- 
fect; as d^di from do^ st^ti from sto; (fi) the aorist- 
perfect in -^; as scripsi from scribo; (y) the composite 
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perfect, which adds -vi or -««i, for /ui ; as amorm for 
amorfm from amo. The only verbs of the -^ conjuga- 
tion, which take the proper perfect, are do and sto^ 
mentioned above. 2>o, which is otherwise irregular, 
exhibits the following forms : A. i. e&>, das^ dat^ damm^ 
datis^ dant^ ii. daham^ v. ddbo^ B. da^ d&to^ G; i. 
deniy des^ det^ demm^ detis^ dent^ ii. darem^ D. dcire^ 
supine datvm. All other -a verbs take the composite 
perfect from j^i, which is written -m if the a of the 
root is retained, and -ui if the a is elided ; and the "o is 
absorbed or represented only by a lengthening of the 
first vowel of the verb, if in the latter case it comes in 
contact with another v. In the pluperfect, me- or avi- 
may be contracted into ^ ; as amdrat^ amdsset^ for ama* 
mrat^ amavisset The following are the only verbs 
which elide the characteristic -a : cr^o, crepui^ ' rat- 
tle;' c&hoy cubui^ *lief ddmo^ domui^ *tamef frtco^ 
/ri€u% * rub f mtcoy micu% ' move rapidly f nico^ necu% 
'kill;' plico^ pUcu% *fold;' «^<?o, Be<m% *cut;' sono^ 
8<mu% * sound;' tonOy tonu% 'thunder;' 'c^to^ vetu% 
'forl^id;' and their compounds. In some of these 
verbs the a is occasionally retained in the perfect. 
Thus appUco^ c<ymplico^ implico have also the perfects 
applicaviy &c. The simple verb neco has generally 
the perfect necavi^ though its compounds, as eneco^ 
enecui^ most frequently omit the characteristic. The 
only compound of mico, which retains the form in ^avi^ 
is dimico^ ' I fight.' In the verbs /iiw, ' I assist ;' tew, 
' I wash,' the suffix of the perfect is represented only by 
a lengthening of the root syllable ; thus we have jum 
for jUV'Ui and lavi for Idv-ui. Verbs derived from 
adjectives in -plex, as dupUco from duplex^ and s^p- 
pUco from supplex^ must be carefully distinguished from 
the compounds oi plico. These verbs always retain 
their characteristic in the perfect, which is dixplicam^ 
suppUcavij &;c. 
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(2) Supine and passive participle. Verbs, which 
omit the characteristic a in the perfect, generally omit 
it in the supines, or rather substitute for it a i^ort i. 
Thus cubo makes cubUum^ dmno^ dowdtvm^ plieo, plieh 
tvm^ &c. But the compounds of plico sometimes 
retain a in the supine as they do in the perfect ; thus 
we have appUcatum^ compUcatum^ expUcatvm as well as 
appUdivm^ &c. Frico^ neco^ and seco omit even the i, 
and their supines are frictum^ nectum^ sectum^ though 
fricatwm^ necatum also occur. The same is the case 
with jUvo^ juvi^ jutwm ; lavo^ Idm^ lautum or Idtmn. 
PotOy although it has a regular perfect, has both pata^ 
ttim and potwim, in the supine, and its participle is 
potus^ which means both ^ being drunk ^ ind ' having 
drunk.'' Mico has no supine, and its compounds always 
retain the characteristic in the supine ; as : emicatwm^ 
dimicdtum. 

Second or -e Conjugation. 
(77) Active voice : moneo^ * I put in mind.*" 

A. 

I. 





Singnlar. 


Plural 


1. 


moneo 


monemuR 


2. 


mones 


monetis 


3. 


monet 


monent. 


1. 


monebam 


II. 
monebamuR 


2. 


monebas 


monebatis 


3. 


monebat 


monebant. 
III. 


1. 


monui 


inonuimus 


2. 


monuisti 


monuistis 


3. 


monuit 


monuerunt v. monuere. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 


Singular. 

monu^ram 

monu^ras 

monuorat 


IV. 

Plural. 

monueramiis 

monueratis 

monudrant. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


monebo 
monebis 
monebit 


V. 

moneblmuR 

monebltis 

monebunt. 

B. 


2. 
3. 


mone, moneto 
moneto 


monete, monetote 
monento. 



c. 



I. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


moneam 

moneas 

moneat 


moneamus 

nioneatis 

moneant. 

ii« 


1. 
2. 
3. 


monerem 

moneres 

moneret 


moneremus 

moneretis 

monerent. 


1. 


III. 

V 

monuSro, monuorim monuerlmus 


2. 
3. 


monueris 
monuerit 


monuSrItis 
monudrunt. 

IV. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


monuissem 

roonuisses 

monuiflset 


monuissemus 

monuissetis 

monuissent. 
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V. 



1. moniturus, -a, -um, sim 

2. sis 

3. sit 



PluraL 

monituri, -se, -a, simus 

sitis 
sint. 



D. 



J. monere. iii. monuisse. v. moniturum esse v. fore. 



E. 



. monens. 


V. 


moniturus. 


F. 




G. 


monendum 

monendi 

monendo 




monXtum 
monttu. 



in 


(78) Paasi\ 
mind.' 


e voice: 


mmeor^ ' I am b 


3ing put 








A. 












I. 






1. 
2. 
3. 


moneor 

moneris v. monere 

monetur 




monemur 
monemini 
monentur. 




1. 
2. 
3. 


monebar 
monebaris v. 
monebatur 


II. 
monebare 


monebamur 
monebamlni 
monebantur. 










III. 






1. 
2. 
3. 


monltus, -a, 


-um, sum 
es 
est 


monlti, -se, -a, 


sumus 

estia 

sunt* 
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IV. 






Singular. 




Plural. 


1. 


monitus, -a, -um, 


eram 


monlti, -se, -a, eramuS 


2. 




eras 


eratis 


3. 




erat 


erant. 


1. 


monebor 


V, 


monebtmur 


2. 


moneb^ris C-e) 




monebimYni 


3. 


monebltur 


B. 


monebuntur. 


2. 


monere, monetor 




monemini, monemlnor 


3. 


monetor 




monentor. 



1. monear 

2. monearis (-e) 

3. moneatur 



1. 

o 

3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



monerer 
monereris (-e) 
moneretur 



0. 



I. 



II. 



III. 



moneamur 
moneamini 
moneantur. 



moneremur 
moneremlni 
monerentur« 



Singular. 

monltus, -a, -um, sim, fu^ro, fu^rim 

sis, fuSris 
sit, fu^rit. 

Plural. 

moniti, -86, -a, simus, fu^rimus 

w 

sitis, fudritis 
sint, fu^rint. 
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IV. 




Singular. 


1. 


monitus, -a, um, essem, fuissem 




esses, fuisses 


3. 


esset, fuisset. 




Plural. 


1. 


moniti, -se, -a, essemus, fuissemus 


2. 


essetis, fuissetis 


3. 


essent, fuissent. 



D. 

I. moneri (obs. monerier). iii. moriitum, -am, -um, 
esse. V. monltum iri. E. iii. monStus. 

(79) BemarJcs on the -e Conjugation, 

(1) Perfect. The only verbs of this conjugation, 
which take the proper or reduplicated perfect, are 
mordeo^ ' I bite,^ momordi ; pendeo^ ' I am hanging,^ 
pependi ; tondeo^ ' I shear,' totondi ; spondeo^ * I pro- 
mise,' spopondi. Most of the -e verbs elide this cha- 
racteristic in the perfect, and take the composite form 
(y) in 'ui^ as mon-eo, mon-u% hah-eo^ hah-ui. The only 
verbs, which form the perfect in e-m, are deUo^ *I 
destroy,' delevi ; fleo^ ' I weep,' flevi ; neo^ ' I spin,' 
n^i ; the compounds of ofeo, * I grow,' as ab-oleo^ ab- 
olev% adroleo^ adroUvi; the compounds otpleo, ' I fill,' 
as compleo^ compUvi^ impleo^ implevi ; meo^ ' I hind 
with twigs,' meoi. Some of the verbs which omit the 
characteristic -e take the aorist-perfect in -si (/3), which, 
as we shall see, is the usual fonn with consonant- verbs. 
The only labial verb which exhibits this perfect is juheo^ 
which has/z^m for jub-si; but sorbeo msLV have sorpsi^ 
as well as its more common perfect sorbui. The fol- 
lowing guttural verbs have the perfect in -si^ which, in 
combination with the preceding letter, becomes -xi: 
atigeo^ * I increase,^ auxi; frigto^ * I freeze,' frixi ; luceOi 
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* I shine,'' Ituei; lugeo^ * I bewail,** luod ; to which must 
be added conniveo for conniqueo^ ^ I wink,^ conniad^ also 
cannlvi^ as in caveo mentioned below. If the liquid I 
or r precedes the guttural, this is omitted before -si: 
as in alffeo^ ' I am cold,' alsi; fulgeo^ * I shine,' y5«&i; 
indulgeo^ ^ I indulge,' induhi ; mulceo^ ^I soothe,' rdulsi; 
mulgeo^ * I milk,' muhi; iergeo^ ' I wipe,' tersi; torqueo^ 
*I twist,' torsi; turgeo^ *I swell,' tursi; urgeo^ 'I 
press,' ursi. When a dental precedes the -^, it is 
omitted before -sf, as in ardeo^ * I bum,' arsi; rideo, 

* I laugh,' risi ; madeo^ ' 1 advise,' masi. The same 
rule applies to the r of hcereo^ * I stick,' perf. hcesi ; 
\mimaneo^ *I remain,' makes maim. And s^deo^ 'I 
sit,' vldeo^ ^ I see,' merely add i and lengthen the first 
syllable, the perfects being sedi^ vidi; and the same 
absorption has really taken place in prandeo^ ' I dine,' 
perf. jprandi ; strideo^ ' I hiss,' perf. stridi ; where the 
root vowel is already long by position or by nature. 
The same is generally the case when the root ends 
with "0 ; thus we have : caveo^ ' I take care,' cavi ; faveo^ 
' I am favourable,' /aui ; foveo^ ' I make warm, cherish,' 

fom ; moveo^ ' I move,' movi ; paveo^ ' I dread,' pavi ; 
ToveOy * I vow,' 'Dovi. The compounds of movi some- 
times syncopate m-, as in commdssem for commovissem. 
But /erveoy * I glow,' makes fervui as well as ferm^ 
and conniveo, as we have seen, makes connixi as well 
as coTmlvi. 

(2) Swpine and passive participle. The charac- 
teristic -e is retained only in those verbs which exhibit 
it in the perfect ; as : deUo^ delevi, deletum : even in 
one of these it is elided ; for we have adoleo, adolevi^ 
adultum, and another compound of oleo, namely, aboleo^ 
has ahoUium^ substituting a short i for the e, which is 
generally the case in verbs which form the perfect in 
-m; thus we have m>oneo, monui, mmitum; habeo^ 
Aabuiy halatum^ &c. The deponent trnor^ ^ I protect,' 
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sometimes fonns its participle tutm as well as tmtus^ 
and the shorter form is always adopted, when the par- 
ticiple is used as an adjective, and tutus^ ^ protected,^ 
means ^safe*^ Guttural verbs often form the supine 
and participle passive in ct ; thus, from auffeo^ doceo^ 
hbgeo^ we have auctus^ doctm^ luctm. It I or r pre- 
cedes the guttural, the latter is omitted and the t 
changed into 8 ; thus, from mtdceoy *' I soothe,^ mulgeo^ 
* I milk,^ tergeo^ * I wipe,^ we have mulsm and terms. 
But the t is retained m indulgeo and torqueo^ which 
make indultm and tortus. All other verbs of this kind 
want the supine and passive participle. Misceo^ ^ I 
mix,^ makes both mistus and mixtus. Ardeo^ fateor^ 
mordeOj pendeo^ sedeoy suadeo^ mdeo^ have for their 
supines, arsum^ /assume morsum, pensmn^ sessum^ sua- 
sum^ visum. Teneo gives tentvm^ misereor both miser-^ 
tus and miseritus, tarreo^ tostum; caveo, moveo^ voveo^ 
cautvm^ motum^ mtum; censeo has censum, but re- 
censeo makes recensHwrn as well as recenswm. Hcereo 
has only hcesvm^ maneo^ mansum^ and juheo^ jussum. 
Cieo^ ^ to stir up,^ makes c^itum^ to be distinguished from 
the synonymous citvm. which belongs to do. The de- 
ponent rior, < I think; has the ir^gular form rMm, 
whence ratio ; but the compound ir-rttm = non ratus, 
*not ratified,' 'of no eflFect,' follows the model of 
monitus. 

Third or -i Cmjugation. 
(80) Active voice : avdio^ ' I hear."* 



\ 





A. 






I. 




Singular. 




Plural. 


1. audio 




audimus 


2. audls 




auditis 


3. audit 




audiunt. 
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II. 


Singular. 

1. audiebam 

2. audiebas 

3. audiebat 


Plural. 

audiebamus 

audiebatis 

audiebant. 




III. 


1. audivi 

2. audivisti 

3. audivit 


audivimus 

audivistis 

audiverunt v. audivere. 




IV. 


1. audiveram 

2. audiveras 

3. audiverat 


audivemmus 

audiveratis 

audiverant. 


1. audiam 

2. audies 

3. audiet 


V. 

audiemus 

audietis 

audient. 




B. 


2. audi, audito 

3. audito 


audite, auditote 
audiunto. 
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C. 



I. 



1. audiam 

2. audias 

3. audiat 


audiamus 

audiatis 

audiant. 


1. audirem 

2. audires 

3. audiret 


II. 

audiremus 

audiretis 

audirent. 
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III. 



i 



Singular. 

1. audivero, audiverim 

2. audiv^ris 

3. audiverit 

1. audivissem 

2. audivisses 

3. audlvisset 



IV, 



Plural. 

V 

audiv^rlmus 

V 

audlventis 
audiverint. 

audivissemus 

audivissetis 

audivissent. 



V. 



1. auditurus, -a, -um, sim audituri, -se, -a, simus 

2. sis sitis 

3. sit sint. 

D. 

1. audlre. iii. audivisse. v. auditurum esse v. fore, 

E. 

I. audiens. v. auditurus. 

F. Q. 

audiendum auditum 

audiendi 

audiendo. auditu. 

(81) Passive voice : audior^ * I am being heard.^ 

A. 

I. 

1. audior audimur 

2. audiris (-e) audimini 

3. auditur audiuntur. 



1. audiebar 

2. audiebaris 

3. audiebatur 



II. 



audiebamur 
audiebamini 
audiebantur. 
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III. 

Siognlar. Plural. 

1. auditus, -a, -um, sum auditi, -se, -a, sumus 

2. es estis 

3. est sunt. 

IV. 

1. auditus, -a, -urn, eram auditi, -se, -a, eramus 

2. eras eratis 

3. erat erant. 



1. audiar 

2. audieris (-e) 

3. audietur 



V. 



audiemur 
audiemini 
audientur. 



2. audire, auditor 

3. auditor 



B. 



audimlni, audimmor 
audiuntor. 



0. 



1. audiar 

2. audiaris(-e) 

3. audiatur 



I. 



audiamur 
audiamlni 
audiantur. 



1. audirer 

2. audireris (-e) 
S. audiretur 



II. 



audiremur 
audiremmi 
audirentur. 



III. 



Siog^alar. 

1. auditus, -a, -um, sim, fuero, fuerim 

2. sis, fueris 

3. sit, fuerit. 
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Plural. 

1. auditi, -se, -a, simus, fuerimus 

2. sitis, fueritis 

3. sint, fuSrint. 

IV, 

Singnlar. 

1. auditus, -a, -urn, essem, fuissem 

2. esses, fuisses 

3. esset, fuisset. 

PlupaL 

1. audIti, -se, -a, essemus, fuissemus 

2. essetis, fuissetis 

3. essent, fuissent. 

D. 

I. audiri (obs. a/udirier). iii. audltum, -am, -um, 
esse. V. audltum iri. E. iii. auditus. 



(82) Bemarks on the -i Cmjugatim. 

(1) Imperfect, The imperfect almost always adds 
-eham, Sz;c. to the characteristic % but the poets con- 
tract ie into i: thus Virgil has lenibat from Imio^ 
polibcmt from poUo^ &c. ; and eo^ queo^ as we shall see, 
have always iham^ quibam. 

(2) Perfect, The perfect is generally in -iw, 
which may be shortened into i% and even contracted in 
the pluperfect subjunctive into i: thus we may have 
not only avdlvit^ avdivissent^ but also audiit and 
atuMssent. The aorist perfect in -si is not uncommon, 
especially with guttural verbs ; thus amicioy ' I clothe,^ 
sancio^ ' I ordain,^ mndo^ ' I bind,^ make amixi, scmxi 
and vinxi; but amioio has also amicui and sancio has 
sometimes sancivi. If 2 or r precedes the guttural, it 
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produces the same effect as in the -e conjugation, for 
the guttural is omitted before -si; thus/amo, ' I stuff,^ 
/ulctOy * I support,^ sarcio^ ' I mend,' make /am, fuki^ 
sard. The labial verbs sepio^ ' I hedge in,' cambio^ * I 
exchange,' have the perfects sepsi, campsi. The den- 
tal sefitioy ^ I feel,' makes sensi. And of the liquid 
verbs haurio makes hausi (like h€ereo\ aperio^ * I open,' 
and operio^ * I cover,' make aperui, operui ; salio^ ' I 
leap,' makes saiui and sometimes salii; Barrio^ 'I 
weed com with a hook,' sarrlvi and 8arru% and v^nio^ 
*I come,' perf. veni^ is the only verb of this class, 
which represents the absorbed affix of the perfect by a 
lengthenmg of the root syllable. 

(3) Future. In the -i conjugation, as in the con- 
sonant-verbs, the only future in common use is a 
stronger form of the present subjunctive, to which it 
corresponds in the first person singular. The true 
form in -ho is obsolete except in eo and queo. 

(4) Supme and passive participle. The regular 
supine and passive participle retain the characteristic 
«, as in auditus^ and, of course, when this is the root 
vowel, as in ace'itus from acdo^ to be distinguished from 
cancltiMy incittiSy percitus^ which belong to concieoy 
indeo^ percieo. The i is omitted in those cases in 
which it is omitted in the perfect; thus we have: 
amido^ amiad, amictm; sando, sanxi^ sanctm^ (but 
sa/ncim^ sancitus) ; mndo^ mnxi, vinctus. Similarly 
fardo^farsi^fartus {Bisofarsus) ; falcio^fuld^ fultus ; 
sardo^ sarsi^ sartm. Verbs with r before the charac- 
teristic { omit the latter before the t ; thus we have 
aperiuSy compertus^ experius^ opertus^ ortus^ repertus 
nam aperio^ comperio^ expenor^ operio^ oriar^ reperio. 
But Aa^mo makes haustuSy haummhy and hamurus. 
SaUo and ijenio make saltus and ventus; sentio has 
census, and sepeKo forms its participle sepultm. 

(83) The verb eo^ * I go,' belongs to the 4 conju- 

5 — 2 
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gation, but changes i into e before a, o, u. It is in- 
flected thus : 

A. I. eoy &, it, tmus, itis, emit. 

II. libam, -as, -at, -amus, -atis, -ant. 

III. m (in compounds ii), ims^f, &c. 

IV. iveram, iveras^ &c. (in compounds ieram.) 

V. eSo, ibis, &c. 

B. i, ifo ; Ito ; Ife, itote, eunto. 

0. I. earn, eas, eat, &c. 

II. Irem, ires, Iret, &c. 

III. iriero or iverim, iveris, &c. (in compounds 

iero, &c.) 

IV. ivissem (in compounds tm^9/2 or issem,) 

D. 2r0. Part. «^s, gen. euntis, Fut. tturus. Ge- 
rund eund/um, &c. Supine ?^2«9». 

jSb has no passive except when used as an imper* 
sonal ; as : itur a me, ' I go,^ and in the infinitive iri, 
when, in conjunction with the supine of a verb, it forms 
the future passive, as amatum iri, ' to be about to be 
loved,' (70.) Some of its compounds, however, are 
regularly formed in the passive ; as prcetereor, * I am 
passed by,' adeor, * I am approached,' &c. Queo, ' I 
can,' and nequeo, ' I am unable,' are inflected like eo. 



§ 18. Fourth or Consonant Conjugation. 

(84) Regular consonant verbs are divided into 
different classes according to the nature of the conso- 
nant which is their characteristic. Thus there are 
mute verbs and Uquid verbs ; and the mute verbs are 
either labial, guttural or dental : and to these must be 
added the semi-consonantal verbs in i and u. Accord--' 
ingly we have the foUowing arrangement : 
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A. Mute Verbs: 

(a) Labial verbs; as: scribo^ *I write,^ scrijp8% 
scriptwm. 

(5) Guttural verbs; as: dico^ 'I speak,' ^i^h 
dictum, 

(c) Dental verbs ; as : ludoy ' I play,' lusi, lusum. 

B. Liquid Verbs: 

L verbs ; as : colo^ ' I till,'* colui^ cultum, 
M verbs ; as : gemo^ ' I groan,' gemui^ gemitum, 
N verbs ; as : cano^ ' I sing,' ceciniy cantum, 
B verbs ; as : gero^ * I carry,' gessi^ gestum. 
8 verbs ; as : texo^ ' I weave,' texui^ textum^ 

0. Semi-conscmantal Verbs: 

I verbs ; as : facio^ ' I maike^'* feci^ /actum. 
U verbs ; as : ruo^ ' I throw down,' rwf , rultum or 
riiium. 

We will take the first of these, as a specimen of 
the regular conjugation of verbs which form their infi- 
nitive in -^r^. 

(85) Active voice : scribo^ ' I am writing.' 

A. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


Singular. 

scribo 

scribis 

scribit 


I. 

Plural. 

scrlbimus 

scribitis 

scribunt. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


scribebam 

scrlbebas 

scrlbebat 


II. 

scribebamus 

scrlbebatis 

scrlbebant. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Singular. 

scrips! 

scripsisti 

scripsit 



III. 



• V. 



scnpseram 

scrips^ras 

scripsSrat 



1. scribam 

2. scribes 

3. scribet 



Plnral. 

scripsimus 

scripsistis 

scripserunt v, scripsere. 



IV. 



.v„— . 



V. 



scnpseramus 

scrips^ratis 

scrips^rant. 



scribemus 

scribetis 

scrlbent. 



2. scribe, scribito 

3. scribito 



B. 



scnbite, scnbitote 
scribunto. 



1. scribam 

2. scrlbas 

3. scnbat 



0. 



I. 



scrlbamus 

scrlbatis 

scrlbant. 



1. scriberem 

2. scriberes 

3. scrlberet 



II. 



scrTberemus 

scrlberetis 

scriberent. 



k 



III. 



1. scripsero, scripserim scripserlmus 

2. scrips^ris scrips^ritiS' 

3. scripserit scripserint. 
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IV. 



SingolAT. 

1 . scripsissem 

2. Bcripsisses 

3. scripsisset 



V. 



1. scripturus, ^a, -urn, sim 

2. sis 

3. sit 



Plural. 



• • M 



scnpsissemus 

scnpsissetis 

scripsissent. 



scripturi, -se, -a, simus 

sitis 
sint. 



D. 

I. scrib^re. iii. scripsisse. v. scripturum esse. 



I. scribens. 

F. 

seribendum 

scribendi 

scribendo. 



E. 



v. scripturus. 

G. 

scriptum 

scriptu. 



Passive voice : scribor^ ' I am being written.** 

A. 
I. 

1. scrlbor serlblmur 

2. scriberis (-e) scribimini 



3. scrlbltur 



1 . scribebar 

2. scribebaris (-e) 

3. scrlbebatur 



II. 



scribuntur. 



scribebamur 
scrlbebamlni 
scribebantur. 
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III. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


SiDgnlar. 

scriptus, -a, • 


-um, sum 
es 

est 

IV. 


Plural. 

scripti, -ae, -a, sumus 

estis 
sunt. 


2. 
3. 


scriptus, -a, • 


-um, eram 
eras 
erat 


scripti, -ai, -a, eramus 

eratis 
erant. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


scribar 
scriberis (-e) 
scribetur 


V. 


scribemur 
scribemini 
scribentur. 



2. scribere, scribitor 

3. scribitor 



B. 



scribtmmi, scrlbiminor 
scribuntor. 



0. 



I. 



\ 



1. 

2. 
3. 


scribar 
scribaris (-e) 
scribatur 




scribamur 
scribanuni 
scribantur. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


scrlberer 
scribereris (-e) 
scriberetur 


11. 
III. 


scriberemur 
scrlberemTni 
scrib^rentur* 




1. scriptus, 

2. 

3. 


Singol 

-a, -um. 


ar. 

sim, fuero, fuerim 
sis, fueris 
sit, fuerit. 
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Plural. 

w 

1. script!, -86, -a, simus, fuenmus 

2. sitis, fueritis 

3. sint, fuerint. 

IV. 

Singular. 

1. scriptus, -a, -um, essem, fuissem 

2. esses, fuisses 

3. esset, fuisset. 

Plural. 

1. script!, -86, -a, essemus, iiiissemus 

2. essetis, fuissetis 

3. essent, foissent. 

D. 

I. scribi (obs. scrilier), iii. scriptum, -am, -um, esse. 
V. scriptum iri. E. iii. scriptus. 



Bemarh an the Consonant Conjuffation, 

A. Mute Verbs. 
(86) (a) Labial Verbs. 

(i) Perfect. The form is generally the aorist (P) 
in '8% before which b is changed into p ; thus we have 
carpoj *I pluck,' carpsi; nubo^ 'I put on the veil,' 
nvpsi. Some verbs take the composite form in -ui ; 
as: cumbo^ ^I lie down,' cubui; strepo^ 'I make a 
noise,' strepui. Some verbs merely add i to the root, 
which if possible is lengthened ; as : lambo^ ^ I lick,' 
Iambi; rvmpo^ *I break,' rnpi ; scaboy ^I scratch,' 
scdbi. Bibo^ ' I drink,' perf. 5?ie, has lost its redupli- 
cation. 
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(2) Supine and passive participle. Generally the 
t is immediately attached to thep of the perfect ; thus 
xve have nuboy nvptum^ rurnpo^ ruptum. But liho^ 
cumlo^ lamho^ strepo insert a short i in hibitumy cubh 
tmthy &c. And the deponent lahor^ ^I glide down,^ 
makes the participle hpsm. 

(87) (I) Guttural Verbs. 

(i) Perfect. The general form of the perfect is 
that in -si, and the -s combined with the preceding 
guttural becomes -a?. Thus we have dicOy ' I say,' 
am; cingOy 'I gird,' cinxi; coquOy 'I cook,' coxi; 
distinguoy ' I distinguish,' distimi. The same rule 
applies when the guttural is reduced to a mere aspi- 
rate, and when qu is represented by i? or «« only ; thus 
we have : veho, ' I carry,' vesoi ; traho, ' I draw,' traxi; 
vivo for viquOy * I live,' visvi ; fluo for fluquOy * I flow,' 
fluxi ; struo for struqrWy ' I build,' stnixi ; and the de- 
ponent fniory 'I Qn^oy ^ fructus sum. If r precedes 
the characteristic, the latter is omitted before -si : thus 
mergoy ' I dip,' makes mersi ; parco, ' I save up,' par si; 
spargoy ' I scatter,' sparsi. In the sense of ' I spare,' 
parco makes pepercL The perfect aflSx is sometimes 
represented by a mere lengthening of the root vowel, 
which may be changed from a to e, and in this case an 
euphonic n may be omitted. Thus we have ago, * I 
drive,' egi ; frango, ' I break,'^/re^i ; liwmOy ' I leave,' 
Viqui; vinco, *I conquer,' vJci; lego, 'I read,' legi. 
But three compounds of lego take the form in •S'i ; thus 
we have diUgo, ' I love,' dilexi ; intelUgo, ' I under- 
stand,' intellexi ; negligo, ' I neglect,' neglexi, Pungoy 
' I pierce,' has pupHgi, but its compounds, as inter- 
pimgo, ^ I distinguish with points,' take the form in -si^ 
as interpunxi. Tango, ' I touch,' makes tetigi, but its com- 
pounds omit the reduplication ; thus we have contingo, 
configi. Pango, ^ I fix,' makes ^aim, and in the com- 
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pounds -pegi: but in the sense ^ I bargain/ (for which 
jpadscor is generaUy used in the present) we have the 
perfect peptgL 

(2) Supine wad passive participle. As a general 
rule -t is subjoined to the j?uttural, which is changed 
into € ; thus we have coctvm from coquo^ ledum from lego^ 
&c. But mergo^ parco^ spargo omit the guttural, as in 
the perfect, and make mermm^ parsum^ sparsvm : and 
the euphonic n is omitted infractus^ tictus^ pactus, 
fncttts^ from frango^ &c. The deponents loqtu)r and 
iequar vocalize the u in the participles hcwtus^ secutus, 
and also in secwndus^ ^ following,^ for sequendus. 

(88) (c) Dental Verbs. 

(1) Perfect, The usual form is that in -«i, before 
which the dental is always omitted. Thus, claudo^ ^ I 
shut,^ makes clausi; dit^ido^ 'I divide,^ divisi; and 
even ndtto^ ^ I send,' mlsi. Cedo^ * I yield,' and quatio^ 
^ I shake,' retain the dental under the form of « in their 
perfects cessi, quassi (in compounds -cutio^ -cussi). If 
the characteristic is ct^ the perfect follows the rule of 
the guttural verbs; thus^^<?fo, ' I bend,' necto^ ' I knit,' 
pectOy ' I comb,' make^/feri, mxi^pexi. Cado^ ' I fall,' 
cwdoy *' I cut,' take the reduplicated perfect, cec'idi and 
cecldiy the reduplication being as usual omitted in the 
compounds, as incido^ ^ I fall upon,' incWi ; concldo, 

* I cut to pieces,' concldi. The same rule applies to 
some verbs which take an euphonic n before a in the 
present; sspendo^ *I vfeigh^'* pependi; tendo^ 'I stretch 
out,' tetendi ; tv/ndo^ ' I beat,' tut&di, But/iwfo, ' I split,' 
msk^/idi; scindo,^! cut,'^c?fi?t, without any reduplication 
even in the uncompounded verbs ; and the same is the 
case with accendoj ' I inflame,' ma/ndo^ ^ I chew,' offendoy 

* I stumble against,' ^^Amcsfo, ' I seize,' verto^ ' I turn,' 
which have for their perfects the simple forms accendi^ 

_w 

mandi, ojendi, prehendi^ verti, Edo^ ' I eaty'^/odioy ' I 
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dig,' and fundo^ ♦ I pour out,' have edi^ fodiy fudi: 
and cudo^ ' I forge,' sido^ ' I sit down,' strldo, ' I hiss,' 
have cudi, $ld% stridi. Fido^ ' I trust,' has no active^ 
perfect, but uses the passive ^z^ mm. The only dental 
verbs which take the composite perfect form -fui are 
frendo, * I gnash with the teeth,' sterto, ' I snore,' 
which make frendui and stertui ; and meto^ ^ I reap,' 
peto^ ' I seek,' rudo^ ' I bray,' which have the 'elongated 
forms mes8u% peTm^ rudivi. 

(2) Supine and passive participle. The t of the 
affix is generally changed into s ; thus from hido we 
have lusum ; and if c precedes the characteristic, it 
becomes x ; thus from flecto we have flexwm. The fol- 
lowing have a double s in the supine: cedo^ cessum; 
findo^ fisswrn ; fodio^ fossum ; meto, messum ; mitto^ 
missum; quatio^ quassfum; scindoy scissvm; sido^ ses- 
sum^ to which may be added the deponents gradior^ ^ I 
go,' gressum^ and patior^ * I suffer^'* possum. But tendo 
has tentus as well as tensm^ comedo has comestm as 
well as comesuSy and peto and rudo have the elongated 
iovmapetltuSy mdltus. 

B. Liquid Verbs^ 

(89) L Verbs. 

(1) Perfect. The usual form is -wt, as afo, *I 
rear,' alui. Some merely add i, as mllo^ ' I pull,' 
mlli ; but the compounds of this verb retain the si^ as 
convelloj convulsi. Some few take the proper or redu- 
plicated perfect, as fallo^ ' I deceive,' ^^Ki ; peUo^ * I 
6nvQ^ pepuli ; and tollo^ ' I take up,' omits the redupli- 
cation in its perfect tuli for tetUU. 

(2) Supines. The usual form is -t appended to 
the ?; as: afo, altum; colo^ cultum. The former verb 
has also atitum^ and this is the case with molo^ ^ I 
grind,' molltum. Verbs with a double I generally 
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change t into », as /alloy falmm ; pello, pulsum ; per* 
celh, perculsus ; but excelh^ excehm. Tollo has the 
singular form lotus for tlatm or toltus. 

(90) Jlf Verbs. 

(1) Perfect, Generally the perfect is formed in 
"ui ; as : iremo^ ' I tremble,' tremuL But ^mo^ ' I take 
up/ thence ' I buy,' with its compounds adimo^ ' I 
take away,' coema^ ' I buy up,' interimo^ ' I take out of 
the way, i. e. destroy,' form the perfect by a lengthen- 
ing of the root vowel ; thus : emi^ ademi^ coem% in- 
ieremi : and when the preposition in the compound 
coalesces with the first syllable of emo^ the perfect is 
formed in -si, the liquid m being followed by the cor- 
responding mute p ; thus we have como = co^mo^ ' I 
take and put together' (the hair), compsi; dema-de- 
emo^ * I take away from,' dempsi ; promo =pro-emo^ ' I 
take out' (from a store), prompsi; sumo = suh-emo, 'I 
take up,' srnnpsi. Premo^ ' I press,' makes pressi^ the 
liquid m being assimilated. 

(2) Supines and passive participles. Perfects in 
-ui have a supine in -ttum ; as ffem>o^ gemui, gemitum. 
All others have the supine -ptum ; as em>o^ emptum ; 
exce]^t premOy pressiy which laakea pressum, 

(91) iV^ Verbs. 

There are only two n verbs : the reduplicated gigno^ 
*I beget,' 'bring into being,' 'cause to be,' which 
makes genui^ gemtum ; and cano^ ' I sing,' which makes 
{^ciniy cantum, 

(92) iZ Verbs. 

GurrOj * I run,' makes c^curriy cursum ; gero, * I 
carry,' and uro^ ' I bum,' make gessi^ gestvm and ussi^ 
nutvm, SerOy ' I place in rows,' makes serui^ sertum ; 
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and mrro,, * I sweep/ makes verri^ vermm. The depo- 
nent qu^ror^ ^ I complain,^ makes (lueztm, 

(93) S Verbs. 

" Depso^ *• I knead,^ makes depsui^ depstwm ; texoy ^ I 
weave/ textd^ tewtum^ and so all the others except mso^ 
' I visit/ which makes visi. 

G. Semi-con^nanial Verb$^ 

(94) / Verbs. 
Many of these have been already mentioned under 
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suffer/ passus ; quatio^ ' 1 shake/ quassus ; rapio^ * I 
snatch/ rapu% raptum ; sapio^ ' I have a taste/ hence 
' I have sense, I am wise/ sapui (no supine) ; specio^ 
*I see' (obsol.), spexiy spectum (hence aspicio^ con- 
spicioy &c.) 

(95) ?7 Verbs. 

Many of these verbs belong to the guttural class, 
and have been discussed in their proper place. Others, 
as juvoy caveoy have a or ^ after their characteristic v^ 
and therefore belong to the vowel-verbs. JBuo, ' I over- 
throw/ makes ru% ruitum or rutum ; miniiOy ' I break 
into small pieces/ makes minm^ minntum. Compounds 
of mwy ' I nod/ as abnuo^ ' I refuse/ i. e. * express dis- 
sent by nodding/ make ainu% abnu'itum^ &c. Arffuo, 
' I show/ makes arguiy argutum. 
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$ 19. Irregular Verbs, 

(96) Irregularities, in the inflexion of verbs through 
their moods and tenses, arise either irom the use of 
some strengthening affix in the present tense, which is 
neglected in the perfect, or from the practice of makibg 
up the tenses by forms derived from different, but sy- 
nonymous roots, or from some syncope or abbreviation 
in the inflexions themselves. 



A. Additions to the Present Tense. 

(97) (a) N added. Those in which an eu- 
phonic n (or m before a labial) is inserted before the 
characteristic of the verb, often retain this letter in the 
perfect ; as in jv/ngo^ root j^bg'^ junod ; fungor^ root 

'fw-y fv/nctm sma. Others omit it, as rumpo^ rupL 
These verbs have been discussed under their proper 
characteristics. When the inserted n is added to the 
root, it is always omitted in the perfect and supine ; 
thus we have cemo^ ' I separate,** crem^ certvm ; spemo^ 
* I despise,^ sprem^ spretum ; stemo^ ' I strew,' strdvi^ 
stratum ; in which verbs there is a change in the place 
of the vowel. Similarly, we have contemrnoy ' I despise,' 
coniemp'Si^ contemp-tum ; U-no^ ^ I besmear,' ll-m^ 
li-tvm ; pono for pos-no^ ' I place,' posui^ positum and 
pwtvm ; si-nOy ^ I let, suffer, or cause to be, slvi^ situm. 
Tjie last verb is used, without the inserted n, as the 
affix to a class of compound verbs signifying, ' to cause 
or allow an action.' These are known from other verbs 
in 'SO by their meaning and by the perfect -slvi. They 
are : arcesso or accerso for accedere sino^ ^ I send for,' 
i. e. ^ cause to approach,' arcessm^ arcessitum ; capesso 
for eapere sino^ ' I let myself take,' i. e. 'I undertake,' 
eapesslviy capessttum ; lacesso for lacere sino^ ' I let 
myself touch,' ' I provoke or irritate,' lacessim^ lacessi- 
turn ; qucero (from ^ucesoy which occurs in the sense of 
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' prithee,') for quere (see in-quam) sino, * I cause to 
speak,' i.e. ' I ask,' quceslvi, qucesitum. 

(J) R added. The only verb of this class is 5^-ro, 
* I sow,' «ew, satvm. 

(c) 8c added. This affix is inchoative, i,e. it ex- 
presses the bej^nning of an action, and therefore is 
necessarily omitted in the perfect, which declares the 
completion or perfection of an action. If the termina- 
tion follows a^ e^ «, the perfect is formed according to 
the rule of the vowel verbs : thus jpewco, * I feed,' maJkes 
pa-vi (though its compounds compesco^ ' I feed toge- 
ther,' ' keep in the same field,' * restrain,' dispesco, * I 
separate,' make compescui^ dispescui) ; cre-sco^ ' I grow,* 
makes cre-vi; sue-sco, 'I am accustomed,' sue-m; 
contice-sco^ ' I become silent,' contiom ; exarde-sco^ * I 
grow hot,' exar-si ; sci-sco^ * I inquire,' 8Ci'V% like cor- 
responding verbs in a, ^, i. But disco for dic-sco^ ' I 
learn,' msS:es didici. The only verb which has o before 
8C is Tio-scOy 'I get knowledge,' and its derivatives agno- 
sco, ' I acknowledge,' cognosce^ ' I become acquainted,' 
dignoscoy ' I distinguish,' ignosco, ^ I pardon,' i. e. ' take 
no knowledge of,' which make nom, ' I am acquainted 
with,' (always used as a present), agndvi^ cogndviy &c., 
in which ov- may be syncopated, as in norunty nOrim^ 
nosse, &c. ; compare commSssem for commovissem (79, l). 
In the supine we have notum^ dignotum^ ignotvm^ but 
agnitum^ cogtCitwm. If the original verb has a conso- 
nant for its characteristic, i is inserted before bc; thus 
from mw we have revivisco^ 'I revive,' remxi ; and 
from fado we have projici-scor^ * I cause myself to set 
forth,' * I set out,' profectus sum. The peculiar verb 
oh-Uv'i-scory {from liv-o^ Ho blacken,' whence UvoTj liveOy 
livesco) * I make for myself a black mark,' * I oblite- 
rate,' * I forget,' has the perfect oirttm sum. 
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B, Alhremated Forms. 

(98) The following verbs are liable to syncope or 
abbreviation in many of the inflexions: possum for 
potis sum^ ^ I am able,^ which prefixes an abridged form 
of the adjective to a complete inflexion of the verb 
sum^ except that in the perfect and pluperfect the / of 
fui is omitted, as in the verbs which take this form of 
the perfect ; volo^ * I wish,' and its compounds — mlo for 
non voloy^^l do not wish;' mdlo for magis voloy *I 

E refer ;' — ^rfo, * I eat ;' fero^ ' I bear or suffer.' The 
Ltter is also irregular in having no perfect of its own^ 
for toUo gives it the perfect and supine, tUli for tetUU^ 
and latum for f latum or toltum^ and takes to itself the 
compound forms stis-tUli and sub-ldtum. 



A. 



I. 



possum 

v61o 

n5Io 

malo 

Sdo 

fero 



possfimus 

v51iimu8 

ndliimus 

maliimua 

Sdimus 

ferimus 



Singnlar. 




pStes 


pStest 


VIS 


vult 


nonvis 


nonvult 


mavis 


mavult 


edis V, es 


^dit '0, est 


fers 


fert 


Plural. 




potestis 


possunt 


vultis 


vdlunt 


nonvultis 


nolunt 


mavultis 


malunt 


^itis V, estis 


Sdunt 


fertis 


fSrunt. 
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III. 



^ -isti, -it. -Ymus, -istis, -erunt v, Sre, 



II. 

Singular. Plural. 

poteram,poteras,poterat poteramus,poteratis,poterant 

vdlebam 

nolebam 

malebam ] -bas, -bat. -bamus, -batis, -bant. 

edebam 

ferebam 

potui 

vdlui 

nolui 

malui 

edi 

tdU 

IV. 

potueram n 

volueram 

nolueram I . - -.. , 

J } -eras, -erat. -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 

ederam 
tuleram • 

V. 

potero, poteris, poterit potei^mus, poteritis, poterunt 

volam 

nolam 

malam \ -es, -et. -emus, -etis, -ent 

edain 

feram 

B. 

2. noli, nolito. 2. ndllte, nolitote. 

2. ede, edito v. es, esto. 2. edlte, edltote v. este, estote. 

3. edito V. esto. 3. Sdunto. 

2. fer, ferto, 3. ferto. 2 ferte, fert5te, 3. ferunto* 

Obs. Possum^ voloj and malo have no imperative. 
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0. 
I. 



Singnlar. 



Plural. 



possim 
velim 
nolim 
malini 

edam 
foram 

possem 
vellem 
nollem 
maUem 
ederem v, 
essem 
ferrem 



-is, -it -imiis, -itis, -int. 



I -as, 



■at. -amiis, -atis, -ant. 
II. 



-es, -et. -emus, -etis, -ent. 



3, -lm^ 
S -im 
), -im I . 



III. 



potuero, -im 

voluero, 

nolaero, -*ix* i • ., - ... 

maluerJ, -im f -™' -"*• """"^ -"*«' -™*- 

edero, -im 

ttdero, -im 



IV. 

potuissem 

Yoluissem 

noluissem » . • x • - • -x- • x 

maluissem ( "^®^®' '^^®^** "^^"^"S' -issetis, -issenj. 

edissem 
tulissem 

D. 
I. 
pOBse, velle, nolle, malle, edere v. esse, ferre. 



I. 
] 



6-4 
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III. 

potuisse, voluisse, noluisse, maluisse, edisse, tulisse. 

V. 

esurum esse, laturum esse. 
Ihe supines of edo and/^ro are estmi and lattMn. 

The abbreviated forms of fero are found in the 
passive also ; thus we have : A. i. feroTy ferris, fertuTy 
and B. ferrey ferior ; 0. ii. ferrery ferreris. In the 
passive of edo^ we have estur for editur. In fero the 
shortened forms alone are used, but in edo both forms 
are common. In volo we have the still further abbre- 
viations, si8 for si viSy sultis for si 'vultis. 

} 20. Defective Verbs, 

(99) All impersonal verbs are defective in the 
first and second persons, though they are regularly 
inflected through the moods and tenses ; thus we have : 

oportet me, ' it behoves me,' or ' I ought.* 
miserehat te, 'it pitied you,' or 'you pitied.' ' 
Ucuit mihi, ' it was allowed to me,' or ' I could.' 
pigeret evm^ ' it would vex him,' or ' he would be 

vexed.' 

(100) All neuter and deponent verbs are defective 
in voice, except when they are defective in person : 
thus curro, 'I run,' is not inflected in the passive, 
except as an impersonal, when we also have the 
gerund; as: 

curritur a me, ' it is run by me,' i. e. ' I run.'* 
ciirrendum est wbis, 'you must run.' 

(101) These verbs, y7o, ' I become,' mpulo, ' I cry 
out for pain,' ' I am beaten,' veneo for venum ^o, ' I go 
for sale,' ' I am sold,' are strictly passive in their signi- 
fication and construction, and may be called neuter-> 

) 
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passives. Fio^ which is used as the passive of facioy 
* I make/ is thus inflected : 



A. I. 

fio, fis, fit 
flmus, fitis, fiunt. 

11. 
fiebam, &c. 

III. 
factus sum, &c. 

IV. 

factus eram, 

V, 

flam, fies, fiet, &c. 



O.I. 

flam, f las, &c. 



II. 
fi^r^m, &c. 

III. 
factus sim, fuero, fuerim. 

IV. 

factus essem. 



B. 



2. fi, fito, 3. fito. 2. fite, fitote, 3. fiunto. 

fiSri. 

Veneoy which is a compound of the supine ventMn 
and the verb eo, is used as the passive to ven-do or 
venum do. We have seen that the passive infinitive of 
eo may be used with the supine of any verb to form the 
future infinitive passive ; as : amatum iri^ ^ to be about 
to be loved,' from itur \a me^ &c.] amatum^ ' there is 
a going [by me, &c.] to love ' = * I am going to love,' 
(70.) 

(102) A deponent verb is inflected like a passive, 
but has an active supine and participle ; and its parti- 
ciple of the passive form is merely past in significa- 
tion ; thus : loquor^ *' I am speaking, locutm mrn^ ' I 
have spoken,' hqusns^ ^ speaking,' locuturus^ ^ about to 
speak, locutm, ' having spoken, loqui and loeutnm, * to 
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speak,^ Jocuiwm esse^ ^ to have spoken,^ loeiltitrum esse^ 
^to be about to speak.^ A deponent verb may be 
either transitive, as veneror deum, 'I worship God;' 
or intransitive, as morior, * I am dying.' 

(103) Fomr verbs: atideo, *I dare/ ausm swm; 
fdo, ' I irwai^ fism sum ; gaudeo, ^ I am glad,' gav'isus 
svm; soleo, ^I am accustomed,' solitus sum, have a 
passive form but active signification in the perfect, and 
may therefore be called neuter deponents. To the same 
class belong the participles exosus smd perosus, ' having 
hsited ;'* jpertcBsm, 'weary ot;'* jpotuSy 'having drunk,' 
which belong to active verbs. 

(104) The following verbs are specially defective : 
(a) Aio, ' I say.' 

A. I. aio, ais, alt aiunt. 

II. aiebam, -bas, -bat, -bamus, -batis, -bant. 

III. ait. 
Part, aiens. 

(5) Inquam, ' say I,' ' quoth I,' only used between 
words quoted as spoken by another. 

A. I. 
inquam inquis inquit inquimus inquitis inquiunt. 

II. 
inquiebam -bas -bat -bamus -batis -bant. 

Ill, 
inquisti inquit inquistisu 

V. 

inquies inquiet. 

B. 

inque inquito. inquite. 

(c) Fari, ' to speak,' has only fixtur^ ' he says,^ 
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fare^ 'say thou,' fatus^ 'having said,' fando^ 'by 
saying.' 

{d) QuoBSOy ' I pray,' ' prithee,' has only this form 
and qv^sumus; but the verb qucero^ which is merely 
another orthography, is complete. 

{e) Codpi^ 'I begin,' meminiy 'I remember,' odi^ 
' I ^te,' have only the perfect and pluperfect of the 
indicative, subjunctive and infinitive ; but ccepi has also 
a perfect passive cceptus sum^ and ccepi and odi have 
the future participles ccepturus and osurus^ and memini 
has the imperative memento^ memeniote. 

{/) Forem and fore are used as synonyms of 
essem BJidfuturum esse (above 72). 

(ff) Azmniy "18^ 'it, -int are used for corresponding 
persons of avdeam, ^ I may dare,' and faxim, faxis, 
fomt^fax'imus, faxitis, faxint are synonymous with 
fadam^ facias, &c. ' I may make.' 

(A) The following verbs are used only as impera- 
tives : apage, apag^te, ' begone,' am, a'oete, ' hail,' 
sahe, salvete, 'good morrow,' fut. salvebis, infin. sat- 
vire; vale, mlete, 'farewell,' infin. valere; to which 
may be added c^do, ' give me,' ' tell me,' with its obso- 
lete plural cette for cedite. 



CHAPTER V. 
UNDECLINED WORDS. 

J 21. Adverbs. 

(105) Of the adverbs, the first and most im- 
portant class consists of the negative and interrogative 
partidea, which qualify the whole force of a sentence. ■: 
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(a) A negative either denies^ i. e. affinns that the 
thii]^ is not so : or prohibits^ i. e. forbids that it should 
be so: thus, nan and hatid deny, but ne prohibits: 
non dico^ ' I do not say,^ hatid dico^ ^ I am the very 
reverse of saying,^ but ne dic^ 'say not,* ne dicam^ 
' let me not say, ' that I may not say,' * lest I say.' 
The difference between non and haua is, that, while 
the former merely denies, the latter contradicts ; thus : 
auctor haudquaquam spemendus, means ' an author the 
very reverse of despicable :' and Aa^ul sdo does away 
with the ambiguity of the question which follows, so 
that haud sdo a% means 'I am rather inclined to 
think.' Although ne by itself is always used in pro- 
hibitive, optative, or final sentences, ns or nee in com- 
position amounts to a simple negative ; as : ne-sdo^ ^ I 
know not,' neg-otium^ * no leisure,' nec-opinato, ' unex- 
pectedly,' &c. : and when followed by some other word 
and quidem it amounts to the intensive negative, ' not 
even ;"" as: ne musca quidem^ * not even a fly.' The 
following rhyme will exemplify the usage, and remind 
the young student, that quidem must not immediately 
follow the negative : 

^Ne unus qmdem locus est 
In all the authors, reckoned best. 
Where ne — quidem 'not even' mean, 
Without some word these words between.' 

The reason is, because quidem qualifies only the word 
which it immediately succeeds. 

In conditional and final sentences minus sometimes 
stands for n<m or ne; as si minus^ ' if not ;' qtw-mimiSy 
' lest,' ' so as not ;' and in the conjunction qui-n the 
negative is represented by a single letter. Immo or 
imo^ ' in the lowest degree' (from imus)^ is corrective 
and almost negative. 

(h) The simple interrogative particles are num^ 
utruMj any -n^ (which is enclitic and may be added to 
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the three preceding) and wmne^ to which we may add 
^^ found in ecquid^ and numquid. Of these -ne ap- 
pended to a verb merely inquires ; num expects the 
answer *no,' and nonne the answer 'yes;' numquid 
follows the meaning otnum^ and ecquid is quite general; 
utrum always implies an alternative, and an can only 
stand before the second of two questions. Thus we 
have the following usages : 

cegrotame ? * are you ill V 
nwm wgrotds ? ' you are not ill, are you V 
nonne cegrotas? 'you are ill, are you notf 
uirvm ea vestra an nostra culpa est? ' is that your fault 
or oursT 

The same rules apply to indirect questions. Of 
double questions there are only four modes : 

1. utrum (num) an : ' non refert utrum sit aureum po- 

culum, an vitreum, an manus con- 
cava,' 'it matters not whether it 
be a gold cup, or a silver one, or 
the hollow of the hand.' 

2. cm: 'recte an secus fecerim nescio,' 

' whether I have done rightly or 
otherwise, I know not.' 

3. ne^ enclitic, an: 'taceam^^^ a?i prsedicem nescio,' 

' I know not whether to hold my 
tongue or to speak out.' 

4. ne : ' experiri voluit verum falsumn^ 

esset relatum,' ' he wanted to find 
out whether the story was true 
or false.' 

Young students must remember that only an and ne 
can render ' or' in questions : 

' In double questions an and ne 
Not aut or vel the word must be.' 

Besides these simple interrogatives, a number of 
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other words are used to ask the time, the place, the 
part, the origin and direction of motion, the cause, 
&c. : and have demonstrative adverbs to answer them. 
Such are quando or ecquando^ ^whenT answer, tma; 
ubiy ^ where ? answer, ibi^ hicy istic, illic^ according to 
the meanings' of is^ hic^ iste^ ilk (62) ; qtia^ ^ where f 
answer, Aae^ illac^ eostra^ infra^ uUra^ &c.; unde^ 
' whence V answer, inde^ MnCj tstinc^ illinc ; quOy ' whi- 
ther T and quorsum for quovermmy 'to what point f 
answer, huc^ isttic, iUuc^ eo, isto, illo, retro, vitro citro^ 
que, &c. ; quid, qu% cur^cui re% qua-re, quam-oh-rem^ 
' why V answer, idea, idcirco, &c. 

(106) Besides the demonstrative adverbs just 
mentioned as containing the answers to interrogatfves, 
we have the exclusive usquam, ' any where at ail,^ unn 
quam, ' ever at alV which are liable to the rule about 
quisquam and ullus (68). Young scholars often con- 
fuse between unquam and semper , which is a very gross 
mistake : 

* Qui pro semper scribit unquam^ 
Probo stylo scribet nunquam.^ 

(107) UltrOy which properly answers to quo, as 
ultra does to qtba, has some usages which deserve 
particular attention. Its primary meaning is 'to a 
place beyond ;^ as : uUro istum a me, ' take him far 
from me f and ultro citroque is, ' thither and hither f 
hence it signifies ' still farther,** ' over and above,' ' be- 
sides ;' as : Ais lacrymis vitam damns et miserescimus 
ultrOj ' to these tears we grant his life, and pity him 
besides.' But the commonest use of the word is as an 
apparent synonym for sponte^ which must be distin- 
guished from it. For sponte, which is the ablative of 
spans or expons, a derivative of another form oipondus, 
means ' by its own weight or inclination,' ' of its own 
accord,' ' unbidden :' hence we have (Hor. i. Epist. xii. 
17) : spowte sud jusscene: but udtro means Agoing still 
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farther; Agoing beyond expectation; * without waiting; 
^to our surprise; hence (in the same Epist. v. 22) 
we have : si quid petet, vMro defer ^ ' if he wants any 
thin^, give it at once,' « surprise him with it.' This dis- 
tinction may be remembered by the following hne : 

* Sponte — quod injussus ; necopinus quod facis, — uUro^ 

(108) The great majority of adverbs are cases of 
substantives, adjectives, and participles. 

(a) From adjectives and participles in -us^ -a, -um^ 
adjectives in -er^ -a, -uniy we have adverbs in e, which is 
the commonest form, as huge from loTtgus^ or pulcre 
from pulcer ; or o, as raro from rarus^ subito from 
subitm. But we have h^n^ and malS from bonus and 
tncdus^ Some adjectives have two forms of the adverb 
with a difference of meaning : thus certe means ' at any 
rate; certOy 'certainly:' vere means 'truly; vero is 
either the conjunction ' but,' or it is added to another 
word in the sense of ' indeed ; as : ego vero^ minime vera. 
Sane from sanu^ is nearly equiv^ent in meaning to 
certOy and has many idiomatic uses as a concessive par- 
ticle, in which case it may even be opposed to certe ; 
as : sint falsa sane, invidiosa certe non sunt, ' let them 
be false, if you please ; at any rate they are not mali- 
cious ' (Cic. Acad. Prior, ii. 32. § 105). 

(b) Other adjectives and participles form their ad- 
verbs, if they have any, in -ter^ which is the common 
form, or else use their neuter as an adverb ; thus, we 
have celeriter from celer, amanter from amans, &c., or 
dulce from dulcis, and recens instesid of recenter. Some 
adjectives in -us have adverbs in -ter as well as in -e ; 
thils we find both frme and frmiter from firmus. 
From molenduA we have violenter only, although molens 
is never used in prose. Vehementer is used, liKe oppido^ 
as a merely intensive adjunct in the sense of ' very' or 
'very much;' as: hwc res vehementer ad me pertinety 
' this matter very much concerns me.' 
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(c) Adverbs in -tim or -sim have a sort of partici- 
pial meaning, but are apparently derived from nouns as 
well as verbs ; thus we have : ccesim^ ' cuttingly,' i. e. 

* with a cut,' caterva-tim^ * troopingly,' i, e. ' in troops,' 
vicissim^ ' in turns,' furtim^ ' by stealth,' &c. Partim 
is merely the locative of pars ; it means not only 

* partly,' but, substantively, 'a part of;' as: partim e 
nobis timidi sunt^ partim aversi^ ^ some of us are cow- 
ardly, others unfriendly,' Saltim^ ' jumpingly,' is gene- 
rally used as a concessive particle = ^ at least,' ^ at all 
events,' and statim^ 'standingly,' means not only 

* firmly,' * stably,' but also and more commonly ' on the 
spot,' ' immediately,' as a particle of time. 

(d) Adverbs in -tus denote origin ; as : costi-ttM^ 
' from heaven,' fundi-tus^ ' from the bottom,' peni-tus^ 

* from within,' hence ' entirely,' ' thoroughly,' like plane 
and pror8U8='prO'Versti8y which have the same meaning. 

(e) Many adverbs are merely cases of nouns ; as : 
diu^ noctUy modoy forie^ frustra^ loulgo ; and some in- 
clude more than one word, as: denuo = dmovo^ pro- 
/ecto=pro facto^ nimirum=mirum niy postrldie=po8- 
ten die^ merldie = medii die (where posteri^ medii^ are 
locatives, like domi)^ kodie = hoc die^ magnopere = magna 
opere. Others are formed from verbs, as scilicet, videli- 
cet, for scire licet, videre licet = ' it is clear,' dumtaxat = 

* provided one estimates it exactly,' ' only,' * at least,' 
'as far as that goes.' 

(/) New adverbs are formed by prefi^ng prepo- 
sitions, as exinde, deinde, suhinde, adkuc, &c. But 
anted, posted, posthac, &c. are merely obsolete forms of 
the pronoun added to the preposition ; thus an^ed is 
for ante ease, postl^ac tor post hcecj &c. 
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$ 22, PreposUiom. 

(109) Prepositions are merely adverbs used in 
connexion with cases of the noun, from which they 
derive their principal application. The doctrine of the 
cases belongs to syntax : but the meaning of the pre- 
positions may be explained here. 

(a) -4, (a5, absque)^ ad^ adversusy apvd^ mrsus, 

A or ah (more rarely absque, which signifies ' without,') 
denotes separation or removal from the side or sur- 
face of an object ; it may generally be rendered by 
*from' or ' by,** and takes the ablative. As the act 
of separating implies nearness at the time of sepa- 
ration, we find that a, (ab) is used to express relative 
positions, as : a fronte, ' in front,' a tergo, ' behind," 
and our word ^amanuensis' comes from the Latin 
phrase for a secretary : libertus a manuy ' a freed 
man at the hand,' i. e. ^ who had to do with writing.' 

Ad signifies the act of addition, or motion with a view 
to conjunction or juxtaposition ; it may generally be 
rendered by 'to' or 'at,' and takes the accusative. 
It is often combined with versus or versum in the 
sense of ' towards ' or ' against :' as adversus leges, 
* against the laws.' And versus alone may be used 
with names of places ; as : Brundtmum versus, ' to- 
wards Bmndusium.' 

Apud, which is compounded of ab and ad, combines 
the meanings of these two prepositions, for it sig- 
nifies 'being by the side of but not part of an 
object,' and this implies both juxtaposition and sepa-^ 
ration; it may generally be rendered by 'at' or 
^ with,' and always takes the accusative. 

(5) Ante, in, inter, intra, 

/n denotes position 'upon' or ' within ' an object. It 
takes an accusative when it denotes 'into,' 'unto,' 

i 
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' to,^ and an ablative when it signifies ^ in ^ or ^ upon.'' 

In the former case it may be followed by versiiSy as : 

in GalUam versus^ 'towards Gaul.' 
Inter signifies 'between' or 'among,' and governs the 

accusative. It is also used to express mutual agency, 

as : inter se diligunt, ' they love one another.' 
Intra^ which is only another form of inter^ means 

'within,' and governs the accusative. 
Ante means ' before,' in place, time, or degree, and 

takes the accusative. 

{c) Dey e^ {ex)y extra. 

E or ex denotes motion from the interior of an ob- 
ject; it may generally be rendered 'out of,' and 
takes the ablative. 

Extra^ ' beyond ' or ' without,' is the opposite of intra^ 
and like it takes the accusative. 

De implies descent and derivation, and takes the abla- 
tive. Its proper meaning is 'down from,' as: de 
rostris descenait^ 'he came down from the pulpit;' 
but it is very commonly used to denote the subject 
from which an action or writing is derived, i. e. the 
source of agency; thus: scripsit de republican 'he 
wrote about or concerning the commonwealth,' that 
was the source or subject from which he derived his 
book. For the distinction between de and aby see 
Cic. de Orat. ii. 7, 28. 

(d) CiSy {citra)y circa^ (circum^ circiter)^ trans^ ultra. 

Gis or citra^ ' on this side,' and its opposites ultra^ ' on 
that side,' 'beyond,' and trans^ 'across,' take the 
accusative. 

Circa^ circum^ 'around,' or 'about,' express approximate 
nearness in space or time. The derivative circiter 
denotes indefinite time or number. These take the 
accusative. 
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{e) Contray erga. 

Contra^ * against,' and its opposite erga^ * towards,' (of 
affection), take the accusative. 

(/) Juxtay ohy p^neSy prope^ propter. 

Juxta^ ^ close to,' and p^nes^ ^ in the power of,' approach 
in meaning to apud^ and take the accusative. 

Oh properly means circumposition at some height from 
the ground, i. e. ' upon,' (whence cp^timuSy ' upper- 
most '), but is practically used, like propter^ with the 
accusative, to signify ^ on account of.' Ob also means 
* before,' and propter^ like prope^ from which it is 
derived, and which also takes the accusative, sig- 
nifies ^ near.' 

{g) PeVy proe^ proder^ pro, 

JPer denotes * through,' either in space or time, or as the 
instrumeM. It takes the accusative. 

jPro, which signifies ' for,' ' before,' or * proportionally 
to,' SLudprcBy which denotes ' before,' ' m comparison 
with,' and ' owing to,' take the ablative. The deri- 
vative praster^ ' beside,' ' beyond,' or ' except,' takes 
the accusative. 

(A) Cum^ pone^ post, secundum^ sine, 

JPosty * after,' ' behind,' or * since,' and pone^ ' behind,' 
take the accusative. 

Cvm^ ' with,' and sine^ * without,' take the ablative. 

Sectmdum^ ' along,' 'according to,' ' following the course 
of,' sometimes agrees in meaning with cum, and some- 
times with^o^. It takes the accusative. 

(f) Claniy coram. 

Clam, * without the knowledge of,' ^concealed from,' 
stands in a sort of opposition to coram^ 'in the 
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presence of,^ ' before the eyes of,** and both take the 
ablative. 

(k) Infra^ mi^ stibter^ mper^ mpra* 

Sul^ ' under,' and svper^ * above,' take the accusative 
when they denote motion, and the ablative when 
they imply rest. Supra^ * above,' is always used 
with the accusative, and subtevy ^ under,' generally 
with the accusative, but occasionally with the abla^ 
tive. Infra^ ^beneath,' is always construed with 
the accusative. 

(110) Most of the prepositions are used in com- 
position, and generally add their own meaning to that 
of the verb ; they are occasionally affected by the 
contact. The following list will show their employ- 
ment and modifications. 

Aiy ^ from,' appears as a, a5, au^ abs (before c and t); 
as : amittOy abeo, au/ero, abscondo, abstineo. 

Ady *to,' may change d into the first letter of the 
word, but sometimes also retains its form ; as : ad- 
jungo^ apponoy alloquor^ &c. In approbo and affirmo 
it merely strengthens the sense. 

Antey ^before;' as: antepono. 

Circum, ' around ;' as : circumeo. 

Cimty ' with,' as coriy co, or assimilated ; thus : conjungOy 
coalescOy cogo for coago^ cognosco^ compono, corrumpo. 

Dcy *down from,' sometimes des- before ^; as: de- 
scendoy detraho^ destino; and sometimes with a 
negative force, as demens, 

Ej exy ^out of,' (e before consonants, and ex before 
vowels and c, p^ y, ^, ef- before /) ; as : emittOy 
exigoy exponOy extraho. It sometimes denotes com- 
pletion ; as in efficioy enarrOy exoro. 

Jfhy ' into,' ' upon,' ' against,' im- before labials ; as : 
incurrOy impono. With adjectives it is a negative 
prefix; as: incauttiSy imparatm. 
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Ifi^er^ ^ between,^ as iW^^emo: sometimes assimilated^ 
as in intelligo. 

Oby ' upon,' * against/ (sometimes ols- before t, assi- 
milated to labials and gutturals, o before m); as ; 
ohjicio^ obtineoy ohs-tinaim, occurro^ offero^ oppmo^ 
omitto. With some verbs it denotes perseverance, 
as in ohtineo^ occupo^ and our word ^'obstinate.' 

Per^ * through C B&iperlego^perago^ hvXpergo tor perrego. 

Pasty * after;' as: postpono^ but pofnuBrmm^ pomerir 
di€mu8, 

PrcBy 'before;' as: prcefero^ prceheo for prwhiieo, 

ProEter^ ' by ;' as : proetereo. 

PrOy * before ;' as : prof era. 

Suhy * under,' may change h to the letter following in 
some cases, and may take s before t; as : succedoy 
mrripioy suhrideoy mhmoveOy mmmittOy subs-traAo. 

JStipeTy ' upon,' ' in addition ;' as : supersto^ mpenum. 

TrwMy * beyond,' sometimes tra ; as : transeOy trans-^ 
Jido or trajido ; but always trado^ trdno. 

(111) The following prepositions are used only in 
composition : 

Amlh (another form of o5), also am- or avr^ * around ;' 

as : amhioy amplectory anceps, 
Di$-y dir-y di-^ * asunder ;' as : disjidoy dirimo^ digero. 
jB^, 'back,' also red- or ret-; as: reverter ^ redeo^ 

rettuU. 
JSe-y (another form of sine)^ 'apart,' 'without;' as: 

secemOy securm. 
Ve- or vehe-y 'away,' 'out of;' as: ve-corSy or vehe- 

menSy ' out of mind,' i. e, ' stupid or impatient,' ve- 

stibuhmy ' that which stands out from the house.' 

} 23. Conjunctions. 

(112) Conjunctions are divided into different 
classes, according to the sort of connexion which they 

7 
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express between the words or sentences which they 
bind together. 

(a) Copulative conjunctions join words and sen- 
tences on an equal footing : they are 

(1) Positive^ and signify: 'both — and,' *aIso,' 
* too,' ' likewise ;' as : et^ que^ atque (ac) ; neque non^ 
(necnon), etiam^ quinetiam^ quoque^ itidem {item) ; also • 
quum — twm^ turn — tvmy qua — qua^ modo — modoy simul 
— simul. 

(2) Negative^ and signify: 'neither — ^nor;' as: 
neque {nec\ neve (neu), 

(3) Disjunctive,, and signify: 'either — or;' as: 
€mt^ vel^ 'Ve enclitic. 

(4) Alternative^ and signify: 'whether — or;' as: 
sive (seu). 

Obs. 1. -E%, which is another form of ad, merely 
denotes the addition of one thing to another; -que, 
which contains the same root as the relative, places 
two objects on a parallel footing, and combines them 
in one idea ; at-que, which is compounded of the other 
two, implies that there is not only an addition, but also 
an intimate connexion between the things coupled to- 
gether, and therefore indicates cause and effect, ante- 
cedent and consequent, &;c. Ac is another form of 
iitque, as nee is of neque, and never stands before vowels 
or A, although nee and nequ>e are used indifferently before 
vowels or consonants. The following examples, taken 
from the first chapter of Caesar, de Bella Civili^ will 
show the use of et, que, atque {ac). The chapter might 
be headed de causa et origine belli civilis, because they 
are separate subjects; and in the context we find: 
senatu reique publica, because the senate and the state 
form one connected, complex notion; but we have: 
audacter ac fortiter, — sin Gctsarem respidant atque 
ejus gratiam sequarvtur, — gratiam atque amicitiam, be- 
cause the word or phrase which foUows atque (ac) is 
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extension or supplement of that which precedes. In 
some copulative phrases the et is always omitted ; for 
example, in Patres^ Conscript^ for Patres et Conscriptiy 
^ Patricians and new Senators.^ 

Obs. 2. The following are the allowable forms of 
doubled copulative conjunctions: et — et; et — que (at- 
que); que — et; qvs — que (only in the poets); mo 
(neque) — nee (neque) ; neque — nee ; nee — neque (rare) ; 
et — neque; nee (neque) — et ; nee {neque) — que; aut — 
m^; vel—vel; seu — seu ; sive — sive. And those men- 
tioned above, as qu/um — tum^ &c. 

Obs. 3. Of the disjunctives, aut, which is another 
form of /laud or haut^ expresses total separation, wl 
suggests a choice, and -ve conveys an unimportant dis- 
tinction ; thus : quidquid dicam aut erit aut non, ' what- 
ever I shall say will either be, or, which is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, it will not ;' hanc mihi wl clam ml pre- 
carlo fac trades, ' take care to procure her for me 
either by stealth or, if ymi please, by entreaty ;' and 
compare si plus minusve dixero, ^ if I shall have said 
more or less,' the difference being small (Oic. pro 
Flacco, 5), with aut plus aut minus, quam opus erat, 
multo, where the difference is expressly stated to be 
great (Plautus, Menachmei, iv. 2, 27). From the ex- 
clusive force of aut, it is often used after negatives ; as: 
nan mehercuie un^am apud judices aut dolorem aut 
misericardiam aut invidiam aut odium eomtare dicendo 
mhii (Cic. de Oratore, ii. 45, 189). 

(5) Adversative conjunctions oppose words and 
sentences, and may be rendered by ' but,' ' however,' 
*yet,' 'still,' 'nevertheless,' 'notwithstanding ;' they are: 
sed, autem, mrum, vero, at,atqui, tamsn, attamen, sed 
tamen, verumtamen, nihilominus, at mro, enimvero, cete- 

7—2 
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Obs. Sedy which is another form of sine and the 
prefix se-^ conveys a direct opposition or contradiction; 
autem^ which is a lengthenea form of aut^ states that 
the new matter is different, but not necessarily incon- 
sistent ; at^ which is another form of ad and et^ merely 
denotes continuance, or the addition of something far- 
ther, so that the contrast is produced not by any thing 
in the meaning of aty but in the contemporaneous 
existence of opposite phenomena, which it introduces. 
Thus sed means : ' but on the contrary f autem^ ' but, 
which is a different matter f and at^ ^ joined even to 
that,^ ' still,^ ' yet,' ' notwithstanding ;' as in the follow- 
ing examples : non mihi^ sed tib% ^ not to me, but, en 
'the contrary^ to youf Gyges a nidlo mdehatur^ ipse 
autem onmia mdehat^ ' Gyges was seen by no one, but 
he himself, which was quite a different matter^ saw all 
things ;' Gcesar fait vir fartisy prudens^ clemens : at 
ambitiosus^ at patrice proditor^ ' Caesar possessed forti- 
tude, prudence, and clemency, stilly yet^ continuing all 
this state of things^ and in addition to them he was, at 
the same tims^ ambitious, and a traitor to his country/ 
Sometimes at means ' therefore,' or ' well then,' as in 
Livy, I. 38: at ego recipio^ ^wetl then^ there/ore^ as a 
continuance, necessary and expected, I receive the sur- 
render,' which is the natural consequence of the capi- 
tulation ; and so in imprecations, as in Virg. ^n. ii. 
538 : at tibi pro scelere, &c., ' there/ore may the gods 
punish thy wickedness.' Verum and "oero are merely 
corrective, but verum etiam and sed etiam are syno- 
nymous. 

(c) Inferential conjunctions may generally be ren* 
dered by 'therefore,' 'wherefore,' 'accordingly;' they 
are : ergo^ igitur^ itaqm^ ideo^ idcirco^ proinae^ prep' 
iered^ and the relative forms : qudpropter, qudre^ quam- 
obrem^ quodrca^ unde. 

Obs. Ergo is sometimes an expression of sorrow; 
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: Ergo Qmntmwm perpetuus sopor v/rget ! ' So then 
eternal sleep oppresses Quintilius !^ 

(d) Causal conjunctions are : Ttam^ Tiamque^ enim^ 
eteninij quia^ quod^ quoniam^ quippe, quwm^ quando^ 
qua/ndoquidem^ siquidem^ utpote ; and may be rendered : 
*for,' * because,' * since,' * inasmuch as.' 

Obs. Quomam^quum jam^ quando^ quandoquir 
dem^ siqmdem^ assign the motive ; and qv4)d states the 
cause. Quippe^ which is used alone in the sense of 
* for,' is frequently joined with quvm^ quod^ quia^ and 
the relative qui in the sense of ^ inasmuch as.' The 
same remark applies to utpote. 

(e) Comparative conjunctions : ut^ uti^ sicut^ mluty 
prowty prceut^ ceu, quom,^ tanquam^ quasi, utsi, acsiy may 
generally be rendered by ' as ' or ' as if,' and to these 
may be added atque {ac) when it signifies ^as' or ^ than.' 

(/) Conditional conjunctions are: si^ 'if,' sin^ 
•but if,' nisi or m, 'unless,' si modo^ dvmniodo^ 'pro- 
vided only,' (for which dum 2^6, modo alone are some- 
times used), dwmmodo ne^ 'provided only not,' (for 
which we may have dimi ne and modo ne). 

Obs. Quod before si or nisi must be rendered ' but.' 

(g) Concessive conjunctions generally signify ' al- 
though.' They are : etsi^ etiamsiy tametsi (tamenetsi)^ 
qvmmquam^ quamvis^ quantwmvis^ quamlihet^ licet^ uty 
quum, 

Obs. a concessive particle is often followed by an 
adversative : tamenetsi in particular is often sustained 
by tamen nikilominus in the other clause. 

(k) Final conjunctions express the purpose, object, 
or result: they are ut (uti)^ quo^ ne^ or ut ne, neve, 
(neu), quin, quominus, and may be rendered 'to the 
end that,' ' so that,' ' lest,' &c. 
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(^) Temporal conjanctions may be rendered 
'when,' 'after,' 'since,' 'before,' 'mitil;' they are: 
quwm^ quwmprimum^ ut^ ut primwm^ postquam^ prius- 
quam^ anteqiiam^ quaindoy simulatque {aimtdac)^ or simvZ 
alone, dum^ mqne d/wm^ doneCy quoad. 

Obs. Dvm^ usque dtim^ donee and quoad signify 
both ' as long as ' and ' until.' The local adverb uJn is 
also used as a temporal conjunction. 



§ 24. Interjections. 

(113) Interjections or exclamatory words express 
joy, as : io, evce ; sorrow, as : heu^ loce ; astonishment, 
ss: o^en^ (ecce)^ papery vah ; calling, as : Jieus^ ehodvm ; 
praise, as : eia^ euge ; attestation, as : proh. 

Obs. 1. Other parts of speech may be used as 
interjectiona} words ; nouns, as : malumy nefas^ and in 
the vocative, as: made; verbs, as: quceso, obsecro^ 
amaho, used in entreaties. So also the hortative age^ 
agite^ cedo^ sodes = si audes^ sis = simsy agesis=^age si 
"oisy &c. And the adverbs nw axii profecto. 

Obs. 2. Invocations of the gods have sometimes 
passed into mere interjections or even adverbs ; thus 
hercle or mehercle or mehercuUs is merely equivalent to 
nee or pro/ecto. 



^ 



CHAPTER VI. 
DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

§ 26. Derived Nouns and Verbs, 

(a) Derived Nouns. 

(114) Substantives in -tor^ -irix^ signify an 
agent, as: mo-tor^ vic-irix, 

. Substantives in -or^ -tio, -tus (-««^), m., -tvs^ -tutiSy 
f. 'tiido^ 'tas {'tdtis)^ -tia^ -edo express a quality or 
action; as: am-or, mo-tio, mo-tus^ vi-sus^ vir-tus^ forti- 
tudoy cupidi'tas^ justi'tia^ pingu-edo. 

Suliiitantives in -ivm express the result of action ; 
as : mudrium^ connuh-ium^ refug-ium^ minister-ium. 

Substiantives in -men or -mentum express a thing 
done, especially when it remains for use ; as : ag-men^ 
omor-Tnentwrn^ docu-mentum. 

Substantives in 4um^ -trum^ -crura generally denote 
a place or opportunity of doing, and those in -Ulum^ 
'hUhim^ -hra or -Irum^ -ciilum commonly imply an in- 
strument or means of doing ; as : temp-lwm^ an-trum^ 
sepul-crum ; jac-ulum^ venorlulvm^ candelarhrum^ vehi-^ 
cuhmh. 

Substantives in -his^ -Mus^ -iilusy -dim and -lem^ 
are diminutives ; as : lihel-lus^ pisci-cuhis^ ar-ula, fili' 
oluSy acurleus. The diminutive puella for puer-ula^ 
from puera^ is used instead of the original word. 

Substantives in -drium^ -etumy and -tie denote the 
receptacle, the plantation, and the stable or stall re- 
spectively; as: gran-ariuMy arbor-etum (but arhus^ 
tumj like saUc-tuniy virgul-ttm), bov-lle. 

Substantives in -}deSy -ides^ -iMes are Greek patro- 
nymics ; as : TantatideSy Pelides^ Thest^ades. 

(115) Adjectives derived from substantives are 
generally possessives and end in -dlisy -dnu^Sy -dris^ 
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'dritus^ '^U8y -ensisj tcm^ -ivSy -UiSy -Inus^ -^suSy -^stm ; 
as : reff'dUs from rex^ Bomdmis from Boma^ consul-dris 
from consul^ ferr-^us from/errum^ drc-msis from circus^ 
cUm-tcus from classis^ sendtor-im from sendtoTy civ-iUs 
from civiSy asin-inus from asinus^ wru/nm-oBus from 
oBTv/nma^ onHs-tm from cntis^ hone-stm from honor. 
Adjectives in -lentus are not derivatives, but com- 
pounds with the adjective lentus^ which signifies ^slow,^ 
' loaded,^ ' heavy,^ ' having much of a thing;' thus: cpt^ 
Untm = opvm lentus^ ^ loaded with wealth,** and so forth. 

(116) Verbal adjectives in -ax imply inclination 
or disposition ; as loqvrox from loqv>or ; and those in 
-iiUa or -His express capability, either actively as terri- 
hiUs^ ' capable of frightening,' or passively as phcdbiUsy 
* capable of being appeased,' facilis, ' capable' of being 
done,' i. e. *easy.' Adjectives in -bundus are really 
active participles ; as : lacrimorbimdm^ ^ weeping ;' and 
those in -cimchis for -sctmdm are similarly formed 
from inchoatives in -sco (97, c) ; as : ird-cundm^ ' angry,' 
from ira-scor. Adjectives in -idus have also the mean- 
ing of an intransitive participle ; as : rap-idm from 
rapio, cup-idus from cupio, cal-idus from caleo. There 
are many adjectives in -dtuSj -ttus^ -ntuSy which have 
the meaning of passive participles, though they cannot 
be referred to any existing verbs ; such are : barbdittSy 
'bearded,' auritus^ 'long-eared,' cormtus^ 'homed.' 

(J) Derived Verbs. 

(117) Derivative verbs are either extensions of 
other verbs, or are formed from nouns. The first class 
are (i) inchoatives in -«co, as cdk-sco from caleo ; (2) 
frequentatives in -^to^ -ttare^ as cogito from cogo^ dormtto 
for dormi'ito from dormio; (3) desideratives in -Urioy 
as eS'Urio from edo^ esvm ; (4) diminutives in -illo^ as 
scrib-'illo from scribo. The second class, or verbs de- 
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rived from nouns, are always contracted verbs in ^,-^,-i, 
and it is generally to be observed that while -e verbs 
thus derived are intransitives, -a and -^ verbs are transit 
tive. Thus we have ; 



' -a verbs : 








cura 
bellum 


curare 
bellare 


■ 


nomen 


nominare 




amor 
laus 


amare 
laudare 




cavus 

levis 

eeleber 


cavare 

levare (for hmare) 

celebrare. 


-0 verbs : 


ardor 
flos 
lux 
frons 


ardere 
florere 
lucere 
frondere. 


i- verbs : 


auris 
finis 
mollis 
vestis 


audlre 
finlre 
mollire 
vestire. 



§ 26, Composition, 

(118) A compound is an union of two or more 
words of which the last only is inflected, the preceding 
word or words being in a dependent or construct state, 
and having consequently lost all inflexion. If both 
parts retain their inflexion, or, if the first part, though 
an oblique cade, is separable, the composition is only 
apparent : thus respuolica^ ^ the commonwealth,' Jus- 
jwrimdma^ ^ an oath/ in which both parts are declined 
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throughout, and iefnatmcofi^ifdliAim^ ^ a resolution of the 
senate,^ verisimilisy 'like the truth,' — are not com- 
pounds, but juxtapositions of separable elements, and 
we may say resque puhUca^ senatmve comvUa. 

(119) The first part of a real compound is either 
an indeclinable word, or a noun, whether substantive, 
adjective, or numeral, and the latter part of the word 
always determines to what part of speech the whole 
belongs. 

(a) When the first part is a particle, the vowels 
and diphthongs a, ^, ae^ au in the root of the word 
which follows are liable to be changed into «, ^, i, u or 
e respectively (above, 2, 3) ; thus From amlcU'S^ capio^ 
we hiave in-imicus^ ac-cipio ; from teneo we have con- 
tineo; from ^Equm^ astimo^ we have irirlqutis^ eohistimo; 
from claudo^ causa^ ex-chido^ ac-cuso; from audw^ obedio; 
&}c. ; but before two consonants, and sometimes before 
a consonant and the semi-consonant i, a is represented 
by e ; compare harha^ im-berlis^ scando^ as-cmdoy 
spargo^ corirspergo^ &c., with facio^ pro-fic-iscor^ pro- 
fectm^jacio^ ah-jicio^ ah-jectvs^ cano^ condno, con-centus^ 
pario^ peperi ; and before I and a consonant a may 
become u : compare calco^ corirculco^ with colo^ cultura. 
In some cases an e is retained, as in peto^ ap-peto^ iego^ 
con-tego ; and lego exhibits in its compounds both e and 
i, as per-lego^ intel-ligo ; the compounds of traho^ caveo 
and hareo retain the vowel or diphthong unaltered, and 
the same applies to all compounds of maneo except 
e-mineo, 

(b) When the first word is a noun and the second 
begins with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as in 
magtCaninmi ; but if the second begins vrfth a conso- 
nant, the connecting vowel is generally 2, as : cauai- 
dicm^ comi-gevy adi-Jico, Sometimes, however, the ? is 
omitted, as in naufragus (from navis and /rango)^ptier* 
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pera (trompmr and ^ano), mus-dpula (from mm and 
capio)^ and sometimes a characteristic letter and its 
preceding vowel are left out before % as in lap-i-clda for 
lapiiR'Clda^ hom-i'Cida for homintcida^ opA-feon for op^- 
r^/kz?, &c. When the jBrst is a numeral, it is either un- 
changed, as in decemvir^ or is specially changed, as in 
McepSy guadrupesy trivmmr. In some few cases the 
connecting vowel is o = ii ; as : Aheno-harbus^ Trojngena^ 
molmtus^ opuUntus ; and in tihucen^ tiU-t-cen^ we have 
a contracted «, though tuh-i-cen follows the general 
rule. 

(120) Compounds are called (a) determinative 
when the jBrst part of the word defines the second ; as: 
interreXj cognomen^ henef^cm^ latifundium^ laticldvm^ 
&c. ; (5) syntactical^ when the first word is governed by 
the second ; as : a^gricdla^ opulentus^ signifer^ aquiparo^ 
breviloquens^ &c. ; (c) auxiliary^ when two verbs come 
together, and the second helps the former, as am^Orvl for 
ama-fuij mn-do for venum do^ arcesso for ac-cedere sino ; 
(d) possessive^ when the first part denotes the manner 
of the thing possessed ; as : crassipes^ ' thick-footed,^ 
aUpes^ * wing-footed,^ and the negatives expers^ ' with- 
out a share in,^ inermus^ ^ without arms,^ &;c. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. General Principles, 

(121) Construction or Syntax gives the rules for 
expressing and connecting Sentences. Some of these 
rules, together with the principles on which they rest, 
are common to all languages ; others are dependent on 
the idioms or peculiarities of a particular language. 
Latin syntax has many idioms or forms of expression 
which are peculiar to itself. 

(122) A Sentence expressed in words is called a 
Proposition or Enunciation^ and may always be re- 
solved into three essential parts — the Subject^ the 
Copula^ and the Predicate. 

(123) The Subject is some noun substantive, pro- 
noun, or other designation of a person or thing about 
which we say something; the Copula is some 'finite 
mood and tense of the verb ' to be ;' and the Predicate 
is some adjective or other general term, which is pre- 
dicated or asserted of the subject : thus in the sentence 
Deus est bonus^ ' God is good,' Deus is the subject, est 
the copula, and bonus the predicate. 

(] 24) The predicate and copula are very often in- 
cluded in some form of a finite verb ; thus equus currit. 
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* the horse runs,' is equivalent to equus est currms^ 'the 
iorse is running.^ 

(125) The whole sentence may be contained in a 
finite verbal form. This is especially the case when 
the nominative is one of the personal pronouns ; indeed 
these are never expressed unless some emphasis is in- 
tended; as in the lines of Terence {Adelph. iii. 4, 
10 seqq.) : 

^ In te spes omnis, Hegio, nobis sita est : 
Te solum habemus ; tu es patronus, tu pater : 
Si deseris tu, periunus; 

But Caesar writing to the Senate, after his victory 
over Phamaces, says : Veni, Vidi, Vic% where three 
complete sentences, ' I came, I saw, I conquered,' are 
included in three Words : because every one knew who 
was the agent. 

(126) The nominative is also very frequently 
omitted when the verb shows what it must be : thus 
YiQ &a,y pluit, 'it rains,' i.e. coelum; advesperascit^ 'it 
grows towards evening,' sc. dies: sometimes with a 
pronoun; as: luciscit hoc Jam, ^ this is growing light,' 
sc. ccelum (Plautus, Amphitr. i. 3, 45). 

(127) Impersonal verbs explain this usage by the 
apposition of a sentence which follows, and which is 
equivalent to a nominative case ; as : pudet me errare, 
^ to err shames me,' i. e. ' I am ashamed to err.' 



$2. Main JRiiles of Latin Syntax. 

(128) The main rules of Latin Syntax, which are 
more or less common to it with other inflected languages, 
are the following: 
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A. Tres Concordarvtice, 

I. Verhnm personale cvm nominativo concordat 
mrniero ef persona. A personal verb agrees with its 
nominative case in number and person; as: equm 
currit^ ' a horse runs,' nos pueri, discimus^ ' we boys 
learn.' 

II. Adjectivwm cvm mhstaniivo concordat genere^ 
nvmero et cam. An adjective, whether predicate or 
epithet, agrees with its substantive in gender, number, 
and case ; as : D.etLs est honus^ ^ God is good,' celeres 
equ% ' swift horses ;' where honus is the predicate of 
Dem^ and celeres is a descriptive epithet of equi. 

III. Relativum cum antecedente concordat genere^ 
nvmero et persona. The relative agrees with its ante- 
cedent, i.e. with the substantive which it helps to 
define, in gender, number and person ; but derives its 
case from the verb with which it is construed ; as : 
adsum^ qui feci^ ^ I, who did it, am here,' urls^ quam 
condiderunt^ 'the city, which they touniedy phaselvs 
ille, quern mdetis^ ' that skiff which ye see.' 

These are called the three concords. 

B. Casus Nominum. 

IV. Nomina ejusdem relationis nominihm in eodem 
casu apponuniur. When two substantives refer to the 
same person or thing, they are put in the same case by 
apposition ; as : j^neasfilius^ ' ^neas the son.' 

V. Nomina diversce relationis in genitivo appO' 
nuntur. When one substantive depends upon another, 
it is put in the genitive case ; as : ^neas filius An- 
chisce^ ' -ffineas, the son of Anchises.' 

VI. Predicata primaria suhjecti casum ohtinent 
When two nouns are connected by a verb signifying 
* to be, become, be called, thought, or appointed,' they 
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stand in the same case ; as : perpusilli vocantur naniy 
* very little men are called dwarfs.' 

VII. (a) Accmativo casu stat 

Ohjectvm^ ad quod transeat 
Transitivorum actio ; 
Ut : ^filios meo8 amo^ 

(J) Latina proepositio 

Designat * uU^^ * v/nde^ * quo.^ 
JExceptis his 
wcaSuUs : 

* Militia^ ' hvmus^ ' domm^ ' rus;'* 
Et urhivm nomnibus. 

(c) Agentia rei gestcB^ quorum 
Nominatim rite stant 
Pro suhjectis activorum^ 

* -4, ahy cum ahldtivo dant. 

(d) Sedpostulat Latinitas 
Ut ahlativis exprimas 
Causae^ m^dos^ formes agendi, 
Et instruwsnta faciendi ; 

Et cave unquam scribas ' cvm' 
Doctoris ad fastidium. 

(e) Id quod eodem pertimt — 
Sententiis quibuslibet 
Ablativm assidet^ 

Ut absolute prcedicet. 

These rules are classed together, because they tell 
the young scholar when to use and when to omit a 
Latin preposition in rendering an obUque case, which 
is always his greatest difficulty, (a) The immediate 
object of a transitive verb is put in the accusative case, 
without a preposition ; as : pater am^tfilium^ 'a father 
loves his son,' i. e. his son is the object of his love. 
(J) We must add a Latin preposition signifying * in,' 
*on' or * at,' * from ' or ' out of,' ' to ' or ' into, if we 
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wish to express the place where^ whence^ or whither; as : 
restat in hoc locOy *' he remains in this place ;^ pro/ectui 
est ah illo loco^ *' he set out from that place ;"* mnit ad 
hwnc locum^ ' he came to this place.^ Except the nomis 
miUtia (or heUvm)^ hwnms^ domus and rm^ and the names 
of cities, which express these relations without the as- 
sistance of prepositions ; as: v/na semper militicB et domi 
fuimus^ ' we were always together <m service and at 
home 'j Romd profectus estj ' he set out from Bome ;' 
effo rus iho^ ' I will go into the country.^ (c) We may put 
the object of the active verb in the nominative case 
of the passive and substitute for the subject an abla- 
tive, which must be accompanied by a, ah; as : f litis 
a patre amatur^ ' a son is loved Jy his father.' (d) While 
the person^ by whom the action is performed, is thus 
expressed in the ablative with a, ai, the thing (whether 
cause, manner, form, or instrument) hy or with which 
the action is effected must be expressed in the ablative 
without amy preposition^ and the young scholar must be 
careful to resist the temptation to use cum^ *' vtdth,' 
which denotes only an accompaniment ; thus : securi 
percussus est a Pisone^ * he was smitten hy Piso with an 
axe.' {e) To the same idiom we may refer the use of 
the ablative absolute to express a subordinate predica- 
tion of time, cause, or circumstance ; as : magna 
comitante catervd^ ibat ad tumulum^ ' he went to the 
tomb with a great crowd accompanying him ;' nihil de 
hoc re agi potest^ sahis legihis^ ^ nothmg can be done 
in this matter without violating the laws ;' i. e. ^ wUh 
the laws in their integrity; 

VIII. Suhjectvm infinitim in regimine verU 
finiti versatur. When the subject of a dependent 
verb in the infinitive mood is expressed, it is put in the 
accusative case, unless the main verb requires a dative ; 
03 : gaudeo te bene valere^ ^ I am glad that you are in 
good health ;' but licet tiU esse beato^ ' it is permitted 
to you to be happy,^ or ^ that you should be Imppy.^ 
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IX. Dativm limitationem qtmlemcunqm denotai. 
The limitation of an action, whether expressed or not 
by 'to^ or *for' in English, may always be conveyed 
by the dative in Latin ; as : decHt mihi lihrvm^ * he gave 
me the book,' i. e. ' he gave the book to me f or even 
two datives; as: emtio est mare nautis^ ^the sea is 
destivied or designed for destruction to sailors."* 

C. Verborum Modi, 

X. a. Verhum suhjunctum in suhjunctivo ponitur ; 
sedy h, Verlum^ quod per relativum definit ac describit^ 
in indicdtivo restat, a. Whenever a verb, subjoined to 
or dependent on another verb, is not in the infinitive 
mood, in other words, whenever it denotes dependenthf 
an end^ a cauBe^ a consequence^ or a concession^ and is 
connected with the main verb by a relative or relative 
particle, it is necessarily in the subjunctive mood ; b, but 
the indicative mood is retained, if the relative word 
refers to a definite antecedent, and is therefore not de- 
pendent on the main verb ; thus we have : missi sunt^ 
qui urbem oppugnarent^ ' they were sent to besiege the 
city,' but qui urbem oppugnabard^ Bomani erant^ ^ those 
who besieged the city were Bomans.' 

XI. Oratio obliqua subjunctivum exigit. The sub- 
junctive is invariably used when a relative sentence is 
mcluded in the construction of the accusative and infi- 
nitive (viii.) ; as : Socrates dicere solebat omnes in eOy 
quod scirenty satis esse ehquentes^ because in eo quod 
sdrent depends upon the oblique or accusative expres- 
sion of the opinion of Socrates, 

XII. Interrogatio obUqua subjunctivum requirit. 
The indicative is always used in direct questions ; as : 

Juis est? *^ who is it V But the subjunctive is invaria - 
ly found in indirect questions ; as : nescio quis sit, ^ I 
know not who it is.^ 

8 
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XIIL Ut jmaVvB et Ulativa mbjimdimiM postulate 
The subjunctive is necessarily used after ut^ signifying 
an end or consequence ; as : missi mnt^ ut ^ecularen- 
iur^ ^ they were sent to the end that they might act as 
spies ;^ Titus ita fadlis fuit, ut nemini quidguam ne- 
garet^ ^ Titus was so good-natured that, as a conse- 
quence, he could not deny any thing to any body.^ 

XIV. Ne, dfinem prohihet^ suhjtmctivtim deposcit. 
When the end or consequence is something feared or 
avoided, ne takes the place of ut; as : ws adepti estis, 
ne quern civem metmretis, ' you have gained this conse- 
quence or result, that you are not obliged to fear any 
one of your fellow- citizens.^ The force of this is best 
shown by the construction of v>t and ne after verbs of 
fearing, where the former expresses that a desirable 
consequence is improbable, the latter that an undesira- 
ble result is anticipated ; thus : vereor ne pater veniat, 
' I fear my father will come,' i. e. * I look forward to 
that event with apprehension ;'* vereor ut pater veniaty 
* I fear my father will not come,' i. e. ' my fear is as to 
the obstacles which will prevent him.' 

XV. Consecutio temporum valet in mifuncfivo. 
If one sentence is dependent on another, the verbs 
must be in congruous tenses ; thus the present subjunc- 
tive will express the end of the present or future, and 
the imperfect subjunctive must follow any past tense ; 
as : scriboy scripsi or scriham^ ut discas^ ' I write,' ' I 
have written,' or ' I shall write, that you may learn ;' 
scribebam, scripsiy scripseram^ ' I was wnting, I wrote, 
I had written, that you might learn.' 

XVI. Qaatuor sunt conditianaiiumformulcB. The 
same rule of congruity is of course appUcable to the 
different forms of conditional sentences, which imply 
respectively, 

(1) Possibility, without the expression of uncer? 
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tainty ; as : ^ quid habet^ dat^ 'if he has any thmg, he 
gives iV 

(2) Uncertainty, with some small amount of pro- 
bability ; as : si quid haheat, dahity ^ if he shall have 
any tmng (which is not improbable), he will give it.' 

(3) Mere assumption, without any subordinate 
idea ; as: si quid haoeat, defy ' if he were to have any 
thing (i. e. as often as he had any thing), he would 
give it.^ The present tense is used because the results 
are supposed to be still within the reach of the speaker. 

(4) Impossibility, or when we wish to indicate 
that the thing is not so ; as : 

(a) si quid Aaheret, daret, 'if (which is not the 
case) he had any thing, he would give it.' 

(b) si quid hahuisset, dedisset^ ' if (which was not 
the case) he had had any thing, he would have given it.' 

These are the main or general rules of Latin syn- 
tax. For convenience sake, the details of their appli- 
cation may be exhibited in the order suggested by the 
accidence. But we may from the first presume a 
knowledge of the constructions here explained. 



{ 3. Order of Words in a Sentence. 

(129) Among the peculiarities of the Latin lan- 
guage, the arrangement or order of the words demands 
the earliest attention of the student. The two general 
rules by which it is governed are the following : 

(a) That the most emphatic words take prece* 
dence in the sentence. 

(h) That, if emphasis does not interfere, the ex- 
planatory or additional word follows the subject but 
precedes the predicative word or phrase to which it 
oelongB. 

8—2 
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(ISO) From this it will follow that the subject 
will generally stand first and the predicative verb last, 
while the intervening particles, dependent cases, &c., 
will stand between them in an order regulated by their 
weight. in the sentence; thus we may say: Momani 
Jovi templvm in capitolio condidenmt, *' the Romans to 
Jove a temple in the capitol erected,^ if we mean to 
direct attention to the fact that the god to be honoured 
was the distinctive circumstance; but we might say 
also: Bomani templum in capitolio Jovi Jv/noni Mi- 
nervoe concHderunt^ if we wished to lay a stress on the 
foundation of the temple without such a special refer- 
ence to the worship to be carried on in it. 

(131) As the Latin language has no article, the 
definite epithet cannot very well precede its noun, un- 
less it has some distinctive emphasis of its own. The 
same rule applies to the genitive case in regimen, and 
to the apposition of a title or definition. Hence, in all 
ordinary cases, the adjective follows the noun, the 
genitive its governing substantive, and the appositive 
the word which it qualifies ; as : 

(a) res familiaris, * property ;' res puhlica^ ' the 
state ;' jus civile^ ' the civil law ;' cims Romanus^ * a 
Boman citizen ;^ ces alienum^ ' debt ;"* via Ajopia^ *' the 
Appian road,^ &c. 

(i) JiUtis AnchisWy ' the son of Anchises ;' magiS'' 
ter equitum^ *• master of the knights;^ tribunm miUttm^ 
' tribune of the soldiers,^ &c. 

(c) Q. Mucins augur^ M. Tullius Cicero consul^ 
Cyprus insula^ Tiberis fiwoius. But urhs applied to 
Bome is a sort of proper name like fiafriktvs, sine artictdoy 
of the Persian king ; hence urbs Roma^ not Boma urbs, 

(132) If a substantive is explained by a genitive 
case or other adjunct, as weU as by an adjective, the 
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combined epithet is sufficiently definite to precede the 
noun, and the adjective generally stands first; thus: 
mmmum eloqmntice stvdium^ tioctumm in urbem ad- 
ventm^ &c. 

(133) A demonstrative pronoun will of course 
precede the noun to which it calls attention ; as hcec 
mulier^ ille vir. But if there is also an adjective, the 
pronoun and adjective may follow as in Greek ; thus : 
aw7P 6 yJyas - vir ilk magnus^ or magnus ille vir. 

(134) Adverbs, according to rule (i), regularly 
precede the predicative word to which they are at- 
tached. This is always the case with the categorical 
negative non, 

(135) Eepeated words are placed in juxtaposition, 
the subject preceding the oblique case (i) ; thus : nulla 
mrtus mrtuti contraria est. The same rule applies to 
contraries ; thus : quoedam faha veri spedem hahenU 

(136) Antithesis sometimes exhibits an inverted 
order ; thus : ratio nostra consentit^ repugnat oratio. 

(137) Certain words have a fixed place in the 
clauses to which they belong. 

a. Nam always stands first : generally also namque. 

b. Enim always after at least one word, seldom 
after two. In the compound enimvero it may com- 
mence a sentence. 

e. Ergo either at the beginning or after another 
emphatic word. Igitur always follows, and may be 
last word. Itaque generally begins the sentence. 

d. Quoque and aidem immediately after the word 
which they add or oppose. 

e, Etiam before the word to which it belongs, un^ 
less this word is very emphatic. 
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/. ^ Qmdem after the word which it qualifies, and 
to which it is closely attached. If m precedes, the 
meaning is ' not even,^ (above, 105, a). 

g. Tamen stands at the beginning, unless a single 
word is to be made emphatic. 

A. Aviem always follows the first word in the 
sentence. 

«. No enclitic can stand first in a sentenca 

Qmque^ cmtem^ quidem^ que^ 
Second words must always be. 

These are the general rules: but it is only the 
perusal of the best writers, and practice in prose com- 
position, which can give that perception of emphasis on 
which so much depends, or enable us to frame perspi- 
cuous and harmonious periods. 



CHAPTER II. 
CASES OF NOUNS. 

§ 4. Nominative and Accusative. 

(138) The nominative expresses the subject^ and 
the accusative the ohject of a verb ; as : pater filium 
amat^ ' the father, (who is the subject spoken of), loves 
or is loving, (which is the action predicated) his son, 
(who is the ohject of the action).' 

(139) Two or more nominatives in the singular 
number, joined together by a copulative conjunction, 
take a plural verb, the person being that of the noun 
which stands first in the usual order of reference ; thus, 
if the first person is referred to by any one of the nomi- 
natives, the verb will be in the first person; if the 
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second person appears among the nominatives without 
the first, the verb will be in the second person ; other- 
wise, the verb will be in the third ; thus ; 

ego et Cairn discimus; 
tu et exercitvs valefis ; 
Castor et PoUux ex equis ptignahant. 

But the verb may be made to agree with one nomina- 
tive only, when one idea only is expressed; as: 

tevnpm necessifasque postulat ; 

or when the subjects are separated in the thought ; as: 

dixit hoc Zosippm et Ismenias. 

(140) The same rule appUes to the number of 
the adjectival predicate ; but when there is a difference 
of gender among the separate subjects, the predicate is 
masculine in the case of living beings, but neuter in 
the case of inanimate things ; as : 

uxor mea et filius mortui sunt; 

but: 

secundce res, honores^ imperia^ victoriw fortuita sunt, 

(141) Collective expressions, of whatever kind, 
may take a plural verb ; as: 

magna vis hominum segetem fuderv/nt in Tiherim. 
pro se quisque miles gaudio alacres fremunt. 
uterque exercitum ex castris educunt, 
Jlia cum Lauso de Numitore sati stmt. 

But wnus et alter may have a verb in the singular ; 
as : dicit rnius et alter hreviter. 

(142) The same reference to the idea conveyed, 
also regulates the gender of the predicate ; as : 

mUUa triginta servilium capitum dicmitur capti. 
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(143) Any sentence may become objective^ that 
is, dependent in the infinitive mood on another verb ; 
and in this case the nominative, or svhjeety becomes the 
accusative or ohject ; thus the sentence : uEneas fiUus 
fuit AnchisWy might become the object of the verb 
diant^ ^ he said,^ and we should then write : dixii^ ' he 
said,^ — what? JEneam AncMsce filium esse, 'that JEnesis 
was the son of Anchises^ — that is what he said, or the 
object of his speaking. 

Hence the student will remember that a dependent 
sentence beginning with that may always be rendered 
by the accusative and infinitive in Latin, if it can be 
made to answer or explain the question what ? If it 
expresses an end or consequence it must be rendered 
by ut and the subjunctive (1 28, xiii.) 

(144) Certain verbs, which express that a nearer, 
as well as a more remote object — a person as well as a 
thing — is affected by the action, may be followed by 
two accusatives. To this class we may refer verbs of 
asking^ teaching^ concealing^ &;c. ; thus : 

posce Deo8 veniam^ ' ask : whom ? the gods : for whcU f 

pardon.' 
dedocebo te istos mores^ ' I will unteach : wham ? you : 

what f those customs of yours/ 
onmes celat iter^ 'he conceals: whatf his journey: 

from whom ? from all men/ 

These verbs in the passive retain the accusative of 
the thing ; as : 

rogatm est sententiam^ ' he was asked his opinion/ 

(145) Neuter verbs are followed by an accusative 
of cognate signification ; as : 

duram servit sermtutem^ ' he serves a hard slavery/ 

(146) Any neuter or passive verb may take an 
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accusative denoting the part of the subject, which is 
regarded, for the moment, as an object ; thus : 

tremit artus, ' he is trembling in or as to his limbs.' 

(147) Verbs of motion are followed by the accus- 
ative case representing the end or direction of the 
movement ; but except in proper names denoting a 
place, and the words domus^ rus^ &c., the prepositions 
arf, in, versus, contra, trans, ultra, super, jper are re- 
quired to define the word ; thus : 

ad templum Palladis ibant, ^ they went to the temple 

of Pallas.' 
vltra terminum nagor, 'I wander beyond the boundary.' 

but: 

Begulus Carthaginem rediit, 'Regulus returned to Car- 
thage.' 
ite domum, 'go home.' 
ego rus ibo, 'I will go into the country.' 

(148) The accusative signifies not only the end or 
direction of the movement, but also the space or time 
through which a movement or action continues ; and 
the distance between two objects or periods ; thus : 

Ccesar tridui iter processit, 'Caesar marched (through) 

a journey of three days.' 
Ccesar millia passvmm tria ah Helvetiorvm castris castra 

ponit, ' Caesar pitches his camp three miles from 

that of the Helvetians.' 
Pericles quadraginta an/aos prcefuit Athenis, 'Pericles 

ruled Athens (through) forty years.' 

Hence the accusative is used with adjectives indicating 
dimensions; as: 

hx^a sex pedes longa, ' a spear long to the extent of 
six feet,' i. e. ' six feet long.' 
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(149) As the Latin language has no article, it 
cannot distinguish between the apposition which de- 
fines and that which introduces a new predication. 
The context generally shows pretty clearly what is the 
meaning ; thus, when we read : JEneas, Anchism fiUus^ 
Albam condidit^ it is obvious that ^neas is merely 
defined as the son of Anchises. But when we read : 
Cicero prceior legem McmiUam Buadt^ or pii (^ant 
tacit% it is plain that we refer to the condition or office 
of Cicero, at the time when he recommended the Ma- 
nilian law, and to the manner in which the pious ofler 
their prayers, so that we have in each case a secondary 
predicate. Sometimes this secondary predicate amounts 
to a mere adverb, as in the latter instance, and then 
it may have an adverb added ; as : volat avia longe 
(Virg. JEn, xii. 480) ; and amus hnge vagaris (Lucr. 
II. 82) ; at other times it bears the main stress of the 
predication ; as : verebar^ ne molestm vobis interveni* 
reniy ^ I feared lest I should be troublesome to you by 
intruding.' Of course this becomes a tertiary predi- 
cate, if it is found in an oblique case ; as : Aunc quemr 
admodam mctorem feremm ? ' how shall we tolerate 
this man, as, or in case he becomes, the conqueror!' 
This prol&pm sometimes implies that the quality de- 
noted by the adjective is conveyed to the object by the 
verb ; as : colluere guttur mobile^ ' to rinse the throat, 
so as to make it supple ;' and even in the nominative ; 
as: stomachm flagitat immorsm refici^ 'the stomach 
craves to be restored by being stimulated.' 

Obs. The superlative primus is always predicated 
in this secondary form : Pericles primus <zdhibuit doC' 
trinam^ ' Pericles was the first to bring in learning ;' 
^sculapiuSy qui primus vuhm obligavisse dicitur^ 
' iS^sculapius, who is said to have been the first to bind 
up a wound.' 
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i 5. Prepmtiom construed with the Accusative. 

(160) The folio wing prepositions, all of which 
signify motion or extension, are construed with the 
accusative case : 

Advenwm (adversus)^ eis (citra)^ apvd^ ante, penesqae, 
Intra^ in/ray contra^ mpra^ jpost^ drdter^ inter. 
Circa {drcwm), ultra, juxta, erga, proeter, et extra, 
Obfjprcpe, per, propter, versus, trans, pone,secwndum, ad. 

The following are construed with the accusative 
when they signify motion or extension, and with the 
ablative when they denote rest : 

In, siuper, et suiter, pro qua sub crebrius exstat. 

J 6. Genitive, Dative, and Ablative, 

(151) The Greek language enables us to see, that 
each of the cases had originally a simple meaning ; thus, 
the accusative signified the end of motion or action ; 
the genitive or ablative, which were identical, denoted 
the origin of motion; and the dative implied rest or 
presence. Consequently the accusative would be ex- 
pressed in English by the preposition ^ toMn the sense 
of ^ towards,^ or by the mere oblique case ; the genitive 
or ablative, which are really the same case, by the pre- 
positions *of ' or * from ;' and the dative by ' at,' or by 
^ to,^ in its limiting sense of ^ for.'' In the Latin lan- 
guage, idiomatic usage has introduced considerable 
confusion in the genitive, ablative, and dative: for 
while the genitive and ablative have been divided into 
two distinct cases, with significations more or less in- 
consistent, the dative has been separated from all con- 
nexion with prepositions signifying locality or rest, and 
these have been transferred to the ablative, which 
ought to convey a strong expression of separation and 
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movement. The only words which preserve the ori- 
ginal use of the cases are the proper names of places 
and the words which have been mentioned above (128) 
VII. i, 147), to which may perhaps be added the adjec- 
tives in compounds like meridie, postridie^ for fi^dii 
die^ posteri die. But even here an alteration in the 
forms has led to a want of discrimination, and we find 
practical rules which assign differences of construction 
to differences of declension. The truth is that dami^ 
Aumi^ Cypri^ militiw, Bomoe^ rur% Carthagine^ Athenis 
are equally locatives (that is, datives in i or is^) and 
doTno^ rure, Bomd equally ablatives or genitives express- 
ing motion from a place. • So that we have the com- 
plete use of the cases in the three phrases : 

domum Pompeii venit^ 'he came to the house of Pompey.' 
Ccesaris virtus domi fuit militioeqiie cognita^ ' Gsesar'^s 

excellence was known at home and abroad.^ 
dbaria domo attulit^ 'he brought provisions /row home.^ 

Obs. 1. Domi and in domo differ in meaning ; the 
former means ' at home/ the latter, ' in the house ;' 
as: in domo furtum factum est^ ab eo qui domi fuit ^ 'a 
theft was committed in the house by one who was at 
home there.' 

Obs. 2. The ablative alone is used as a locative in 
words denoting a measure of time ; as: Tiemo mortaUum 
omnibus horis sapit^ ' no one of mortals is wise at all 
hours.' 

(152) From an alteration in the form, a genuine 
dative has been mistaken for an ablative in the con- 
struction of the impersonal phrases re-fert = m fert^ 
' it contributes to the interest,' and interest^ ' it is con- 
cerned about the business,' where m is understood in 
the sense, in which the Latin verb is used as a sub- 
stantive in English. In these phrases we have either 
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a G. of the person or persons interested, or the pos- 
sessive pronouns : med^ tud^ sud^ nostrd^ vestrd^ agreeing 
with the dative m, expressed in re-fert and understood 
in interest y and therefore put for mece^ tuw^ suw^ nostrce^ 
f>e8tr€By just as posthdc is written for posthcec. Thus we 
have, in the same sentence : Ccesar dicere solebat non 
iam md qtmm rei-publiccs interesse^ ut salvus esset^ 
^ Gffisar used to say that it was not so much for his 
interest as for that of the state, that he should be safe/ 
We may also add a genitive of price or value; as: 
j[>arm re-fert^ ' it is of little consequence.** 

(153) As a general rule, I. we may use the geni- 
tive in Latin, when ' of ' is employed to signify ' parti- 
tion' or 'relation,' and when ' at' or * for' means ' price' 
or ' value,' stated indefinitely. II. We may use the 
dative in Latin, whenever 'to' or 'for' signifies 'limi- 
tation' or 'destination ;' but when 'to' signifies ' motion 
to a place,' we must use the accusative with a preposi- 
tion (147), and when it precedes a verb, it must be 
rendered by some form of the verb in Latin ; and when 

* for' implies ' a price,' it must be rendered by the 
senitive, if it is an indefinite, and by the ablative, if it 
IS a definite statement. III. We may use the abla- 
tive in Latin, whenever 'by' signifies the 'cause;' 
whenever 'by' or 'with' denotes the 'instrument;' 
whenever 'in' denotes the 'manner' or 'the part 
affected ;' whenever ' in' or ' with' denotes 'materials' 
or ' provisions ;' whenever ' at' or ' for' denotes '.a defi- 
nite price;' whenever 'from' denotes 'exclusion' or 

* abstinence ;' and whenever 'at' denotes a specific 

* date' in time : but the ablative requires aJ, when 'by' 
denotes ^ an agent ;' and except in dates, and in the 
words mentioned above (151), it cannot be used as a 
locative without the preposition in. 

This general statement will explain the following 
special rules. 
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(154) I. (a) The genitive denotes partition, as : 

nemo mortaUtMn omnibus horis sapit^ *' no one of (i. e. 
as a part of) mortals is wise at all hours/ 

(b) The genitive denotes crime or penalty, with an 
accusative of the person accused or punished ; as : 

accusat me furti^ ^he accuses me of (i.e. concerning 
or in relation to) theft.^ 

The same rule applies to the impersonal verbs pee- 
nitet, twdet^ piget^ miserety pudet^ expressing sorrow, 
weariness, pity, and shame ; as : 

me nan %olwm piget stultitia mea^ sed etiam pudet^ ^ I 
am not only weary of my folly, but even ashamed 
of it.' 

Obs. We may also say : accusal m>e de/urio, or 
furto alone. 

(c) The genitive denotes indefinite estimation, with 
the occasional exception of the ablatives : magno^ pith 
rim^o, parvo, minimo, nihih ; as : 

quanti oryza empta est ? paroo : ^for or at how much 
was the rice bought ! for a small sum.' 

((][) Verbs of reminding take a genitive of the 
thing and an accusative of the person ; as : 

adm^onebat alium egestatisy alium cupiditatis stice, ^ he 
reminded one of his wants, another of his passions.' 

Obs. For this gen. we may have the abl. with de^ 
or an accusative. 

(155) II. (a) The dative denotes limitation or 
destination; as: 

Venus nupsU Vulcano^ * Venus put on the veil, (i. e. 
became a bride) to or for Vulcan.' 

exitio est avidis m^are nautis^ ^ the sea i&for a destruc- 
tion (i. e. destined to destroy) to greedy sailors.' 

Hence the dative is used with some verbs, which 
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imply the imposition of limits or restrictions, as impero^ 
tempera, moderor, the two latter of which may also be 
followed by an accusative. 

(J) The dative denotes the agent, if we imply that 
ft thing is to be done; as : 

restat Chremes^ qui mihi exorandm est, ^ Ghremes re- 
mains, who is to be entreated by me (i. e. who^br 
me to entreat).^ 

(<?) The dative denotes the object 'after verbs of 
threatening, forgiving, being enraged, &c., because 
these verbs limit some affection of me mind to a par- 
ticular person ; as : 

utriqtie mortem est minitatus^ ^he threatened: what? 
death : to or for whom ? to both.' 

adolescenti nihil est quod succenseam^ ' there is no reason 
why I should feel anger : to^ for^ or in regard to 
whom f the young man.' 

id) The dative is subjoined to verbs of annexing, 
mixing, &c. ; as : 

forti miscehat mella Falemo^ * he mixed honey with 
strong Falemian wine.' 

(e) The dative signifies limitation after relative 
ftdjectives; as: 

IHs cams ipsis^ ' dear : to whom^ or in relation to whom? 
to the gods themselves.' 

(/) The dative is used either with adjectives or 
with verbs to denote advantage or its contrary (dativus 
cammodi aut incommodi) ; as : 

Laomedonti magna facta est injuria^ * a great wrong 
was done to Laomedon.' 

virtm fructv4)sa aliis, ipsi lahoriosa^ * virtue profitable 
to others, troublesome to itself.' 

(156) III. (a) Any verb or adjective may be 
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construed with an ablative, signifying the instrument, 
cause or manner of an action or object ; and in this 
case we must take care never to put ah for ^ by,^ or 
cum for ' with ;' as : 

AiJaculiSy illi certant defender e saxis^ Uhese endeavour 
to defend themselves with darts, the others with 
stones/ 

sorte tud contenttis abiy ^ depart contented toith your lot.^ 

But the agent is expressed by the ablative with 
ab; as: 

Pompeiubs a Coesare mctus est^ ' Pompey was conquered 
by Caesar.' 

(i) The ablative of the part affected, and, poetically, 
the accusative (146) may be added to any verbs ; as : 

micat aurihus et tremit artus^ ^ he quivers in his ears 
and trembles a8to\na limbs.' 

(c) The ablative denotes materials, abundance, or 
provisions; as: 

amore abundas Antijpho, * you abound in love.' 

(d) The ablative denotes crime or penalty, with 
an accusative of the person ; as : 

condemnabo eodem ego te criminey ^ I will condemn you 
of the same crime.' 

(e) The ablative of price is subjoined to verbs 
and adjectives which signify valuation or sale ; as : 

mginti talentis wnam orationem vendidit^ ' he sold one 

speech for 20 talents.' 
dignm es odio^ ' you are worthy of hatred.' 

(/) Verbs of separation, whether they denote 
abstinence or liberation, govern the ablative, which has 
a preposition when a person is indicated, and some- 
times in other nouns also ; as : 

Uberavit populum metUj * he freed the people from fear.' 
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te ah eo mndico ac lihero^ * I rescue and free you from 
him.' 

Obs. The poets sometimes use the dative for the 
ablative of separation ; as : 

eripe te morw^ ' tear yourself from delay."* 

This is a sort of dativus incommodi, 

(a) Any verb may be accompanied by an ablative 
absolute; as: 

me duce^ tutus eris^ ' with me for your leader, i. e. so 
long as I am your leader, you will be safe."* 

(A) The thing compared is either in the ablative, 
or in the same case after quam ; as : 

mlius argentum est auro^ ' gold being there, with gold 

there, or in comparison with gold, silver is less 

valuable.** 
ignoratio futurorum malorum melior est quam scientia^ 

* the ignorance of future misfortunes is better than 

the knowledge of them."* 

Obs. The abl. is rarely used after the compara- 
tive unless the latter stands either in the nom. or accus. 
case. But Horace says : 

pane egeo^ jam mellitis potiore placentis^ 

^ I need bread, now more desirable than honied cakes.** 

(157) The gen. and abl. are commutable not only 
in expressions of crimination (154, J.) and of price or 
value (154, c; 156, e.% but also where abundance and 
its contrary are signified (156, c); as: implentur ve- 
teris Bacchi pinguisque fmnoB^ 'they are filled with old 
wine and fat venison \* and, by a poetical imitation of 
the Greek idiom, after verbs of abstaining (156, /.); 
as : desine querelarum^ ' desist from complaints.** 

(158) Certain verbs, which virtually include a 
phrase, are followed by a genitive of the object. Thus 

9 
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verbs denoting pity, memory, or forgetfiilness, may be 
followed by a genitive ; as : 

miserere laborum tantorum^ *pity such great afflictions.' 
ftagitiorum suorum recordabitur, ' he will recollect his 
own crimes.' 

But miseror generally takes the accusative, because 
miseror means 'to feel pity,' but misereor 'to show 
compassion.' And verbs expressing memory or forget- 
fulness are very often used with die accusative ; as : 
si rite audita recordor^ ' if I duly recollect what I have 
heard.' 

(159) Potior^ ' I am master of,' ' I possess,' takes 
either a genitive of the part (154, a.) or an ablative of 
abundance (156, c); as : 

Bomani signorum et armorvim potiti stmt, ' the Komans 
became masters of the standards and arms.' 

egressi optatd potiuntur Troes areTid^ 'the Trojans 
having landed possess the wished for shore.' 

(160) Certain verbs, which are followed by the ab- 
lative, exhibit special applications of the preceding rules. 

(a) Fungor^ which includes the root of fug-io^ 
'I flee,' 9&jungo involves the root ot jug-um^ signifies 
' I make myself quit of, go through, get rid of, dis- 
charge, or perform,' and thus governs the ablative of 
liberation (1 ^Q^,/.) ; as : 

justitioe fungatur officiis^ ' let him discharge [himself 
from] the duties of justice.' 

(5) Utor^ ' I use,' and fruor^ ' I enjoy,' are cor- 
relative terms, (as appears from the compound vjsn- 
fructus)^ and take the ablative of the materials, like 
potior (156, (?.; 159) ; as: 

Hannibal^ cum victoria posset uti^ frui TMiluit^ ' Han- 
nibal, though he was in a situation to get profit 
from his victory, preferred to enjoy it.' 
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(c) Vescor and pascor^ * I take food for myself,' 
are followed by an abl. of the materials; as : 

di nee esds nee potionihm vescuntur^ ' the gods do 

not live on meat or drink.' 
fr(md/ihu» et victu pascuntur simplicis herbce^ ' they feed 

on boughs and a diet of plain grass.' 

{d) Dignor^ * I think worthy,' and muto^ ' I change,' 
take an ablative of price (156, e.) ; as : 

haud equidem tali me dignor honore^ ^ I do not think 
myself worthy of (do not estimate myself at) such 
an honour.' 

mwUxt qimdrata rotundis^ 'he changes square things 
for round.' 

(e) Supersedeas * I do without or abstain from,' 
takes an ablative of abstinence (156,/.); as: 

CoBsar prcelio supersedere statuit^ ' Caesar resolved to 
al^tain from, decline, or do without, a battle.' 

(/) When nitor signifies ' I am supported by,' it 
takes the abl. of the instrument (156, a.) ; when it 
means ' 1 lean or depend upon,' it takes the abl. with 
in; as: 

nititur hastd, ^ he is supported by a spear.' 
in vitd Pompeii nitehatur solus civitatis, * the safety 
of the state depended on Pompey.' 

(g) Ven-eo for venum-eo, ' I go for sale,' i. e. * I 
am sold,' and ^apulo^ ' I howl or cry out (ot/xaJf©) for 
pain,' i. e. 'I am beaten,' are considered as passive 
verbs, and take the ablative of the agent with ab 
(156, a,); as : 

regmhdit se malle a cive spoUari quam ah hoste venire^ 
* he replied that he would rather be robbed by a 
felloW'Citizen than be sold by an enemy.' 

9—2 
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testis rogatus est^ an ah reo fustihis vapuldsset^ ^ the 
witness was asked whether he had been beaten 
with clubs by the defendant.*" 



§ 7. Prepositions construed with the Ablative or 

Genitive. 

(161) The following prepositions, aJl of which de- 
note rest or derivation, are construed with the ablative : 

De^ a (quod et aJ), cum^ absque, e (quod et ex)^ prce,^ 

pro^ sine, coram. 

The following prepositions are construed with the 
ablative when they signify rest, and with the accusa- 
tive when they indicate motion or extension : 

In, super, et subter, pro qua sub crebrius exstat. 

The ablative takes the separative prepositions, a, 
ab, absque, de, e, ex, pros, pro, sine, and coram, in its 
proper sense of ablation or removal /row^ a point; and 
it takes the locative prepositions cum, in, super, sub 
and subter, in the locative sense of rest in a place, 
which it has irregularly assumed. 

(162) Instar, 'after the likeness of,' ergo, 'on 
account of,' and gratia, ' for the sake of,' are followed 
by the genitive, like the Greek diiofv, cvcku and x^P*"* 
to which they correspond ; as : 

instar montis equus, ' a horse like a mountain.' 
donatur virtutis ergo, ' he is rewarded on account of 

his virtue.' 
majorwm dolorum effugiendorum gratia, * for the sake 

of avoiding greater evils.' 

We have also : med gratia, hdc gratia, &c. 

(163) Tenus, ' as far as, up or down to,' takes the 
abl. singular, but the genitive or more rarely the abla- 
tive plural, and always follows its case ; as : 
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capulo tmm^ 'up to the hilt;** crurvm tenus^ *down 
to the legs.** 

(164) The adverbs clam^ * without the knowledge 
of,' palam^ * in the presence of,' procul^ ' far from,' 
dmul^ ' together with,' are sometimes used as preposi- 
tions with the ablative case. Clam is also used with 
the genitive and even with the accusative. 

(165) Verbs and adjectives, compounded with 
the separative prepositions a, ai, aJs, de^ 0, ex^ pro^ 
and 86- (for sine)^ are construed with the ablative 
case; as: 

deftradmit naves scopuhj *they push down the ships 

from the rock/ 
extorris patrid, 'banished from his native country.' 

These prepositions are often repeated with the 
ablative; as: 

ahstinuenmt a mm, ' they abstained from wine.' 

(166) Verbs compounded with the prepositions 
or inseparable prefixes ad, ante, circum, cum, in, inter, 
oh, post, pro, prce, suh, super, dis-, and re-, are fre- 
quently construed with the dative, when the English 
' to ' or ' for ' can be introduced into the translation ; as : 

proponite ora ipsa oculis, * place his very countenance 
before your eyes,' i. e. propose it to your eyes for 
contemplation. 

$ 8. The Vocative and its Substitutes, 

(167) The vocative is the case of allocution, ex- 
hortation, or exclamation. In the poets it is frequently 
used with the interjection ; in prose this interjection 
is not prefixed in merely addressing a person, but is 
reserved for exclamiations of joy, anger or surprise. 
In prose the vocative does not stand first in the sen- 



\ 
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tence, except in solemn addresses, and in expressions 
of strong emotion. 

Obs. 1. If an adjective or participle is added to 
the Yocative it is properly in the same case ; as : 

MceceTias, atavis edite regihm. 
There are rare instances to the contrary ; as : 
Sucdnctus patrid qwmdam^ Crispine, papyro, 

Obs. 2. By a very singular usage, the vocative of 
the adjective is made to agree with the nominative 
tu; Bs: 

8temmate qmd Tusco ramum miUesime duds^ 
Cemorenme tuum ml quod trabeate salutas ? 

(Pers. III. 27, 28). 

This is regnlarly the case in the idiomatic use of 
made = magis aucte ; thus we have : macte virtute esto^ 
* increase in virtue' (Hor. i. 8erm. ii. 31) ; macte thovd 
mrtute puer, ' go on and prosper in your young valour' 
(Virg. JEn. ix. 641). And even in an oblique sen- 
tence, as : Juberem [te] macte mrtute esse (Liv. ii. 12). 

(168) (a) In addresses the most common sub- 
stitute for the vocative is the nominative ; as : atidi tu^ 
popuhs Albanus (Liv. i. 24). But in exclamations 
the vocative and accusative are used indifferently after 
0, heu^ and proh ; as : 

formose puer^ nimium ne crede colori^ ' beautiful 
boy, trust not too much to your complexion ;' but : 

fortunatos nimium agricolasy ' too fortunate hus- 
bandmen.' 

Heu pietas^ heu prisca fdes^ * Ah ! piety, ah ! old 
fashioned faith ;' but : heu stirpem invisam^ ^ ah ! 
hated race.' 

Proh Deum atque hominum fidem^ ' alas for our reli- 
ance on gods and men !' but : pro sancte Jupiter^ 
' Oh ! hallowed Jupiter !' 
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(8) Hd and vcb are followed by the dative of limita- 
tion; as : hei miki! 'ah I woe'^s me;** vce misero mihi, 
' alas ! for me wretched.' 

(c) En (ecce\ which calls attention to an object, 
takes the nominative as a sort of exclamation, but the 
accusative as an object to be looked at ; thus : 

Ecce tili ItaUw tellus^ ' here is the land of Italy for 
you ;' en quatuor aras^ ' see these four altars,' 



CHAPTER III. 
MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

$ 9. Construction of the Tenses in the Finite Moods. 

(169) A COMPLETE system of tenses includes three 
pairs of verb-forms. For a predication of tense must 
refer either to the time of speaking, which does not 
need definition, or to some other point of time, which 
has to be defined. In the former case, the tense is 
called definite or determinate; in the latter, indefinite 
or indeterminate. Now, besides this, every predication 
of tense must express either simultaneity, i. e. at the 
same time, or at the present ; posteriority, i. e. after- 
wards, or in the future ; or anteriority^ i. e. be/ore, or 
in the past. According to this view of the matter, 
which is fully established by the Greek language (see 
Complete Greek Grammar, articles 429 and following), 
the Latin system of tenses is defective. For the per- 
fect has to serve both as the definite tense of ante- 
riority, and as the indefinite tense of posteriority. 
Thus we have : 
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Definite Tenses. 

Simultaneity: scrilo, 'I am writing' — a^ the present 
time. 

Posteriority : scriham^ * I shall write ** — after the pre- 
sent time. 

Anteriority : scripsi, ' I have written ' — he/ore the pre- 
sent time. 

Indefinite Tenses. 

Simultaneity: scrihebam, 'I was writing' — at a given 

time. 
Posteriority : scripsi^ ' I wrote ' — after a given time. 
Anteriority: scripseram^ 'I had written' — hefore a 

given time. 

Moreover, as we have seen, in all cases where 
there is no future in -Jo, the tense used for the expres- 
sion of definite anteriority is really the present sub- 
junctive, and denotes, as will be shown directly, rather 
probability than futurity. 

Obs. Although the reduplicated form corresponds 
to the true preterite in Greek, which is also involved 
in the compound preterite with fui appended, whereas 
the perfect in -si answers to the Greek aorist in -(ra^ 
there is practically no difference in the syntactical 
usage of these forms, and their absolute identity is 
further developed in the sameness of their person-end- 
ings, which is probably a subsequent accommodation. 
Nor is there any difference in use between the two 
forms of the future. 

(170) The following examples will show the 
usage of the tenses in the indicative mood. 

(I.) Present : Deus mundum conservat^ * God pre- 
serves (i.e. is still continuing to preserve) the 
world.** 

Jamdudum amculto^ ' I am all this while continuing to 
listen,' i. e. I have long been doing so. 
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Zem aliter jvdicat^ ' Zeno determines otherwise,' i. e. 
in an extant record of his sentiments, or in a 
passage now before us. 

(II.) Imperfect : Socrates dicehat (or dicere solebat) 
omnes in eo quod scirent satis esse eloquenteSj ' So- 
crates was saying or used to say (at a specified 
time, namely, while he lived and spoke) that all 
men were sufficiently eloquent in that wherein 
they had knowledge.' 

BomcB quotannis hini consules creahantur^ ' every year 
two consuls at a time used to be created at 
Eome,' i. e. it was a continued custom. 

Prwlio se expediehant^ ' they were preparing themselves 
for the battle,' i.e. they began to do so at the 
specified time. 

(III.) Perfect (a) as aorist, or historical perfect: 
ViaAt incequalis clavum ut mutaret in koras, ' he 
lived so inconsistently (a mere statement of a 
past occurrence) that he changed the fashion of 
his robe every hour.' 

With an imperfect following : Quo tempore Philippus 
Groeciam evertit^ eiiam turn Athence gloria littera- 
rum et ariinm fiorehant^ ' at the time when Philip 
overthrew Greece (a mere statement of a past 
occurrence, happening at a specified time, and 
subsequent to prior events expressed or presumed), 
even then (at the time) Athens was flourishing in 
the renown of literature and art.' 

(5) As a true perfect, expressing the continuance of 
an action up to the present time, and its comple- 
tion now : Ille potens sui IcBtusque degit^ cui licet 
in diem dixisse — Fi»i, ' he lives master of himself 
and happy, who can say, at the end of every 
day — I have lived,' i. e. I have completed a period 
of living ; compare this with the first example of 
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the aorist perfect, and with the converse saymg 
of the Emperor Titus : diem perdidi, ' I have 
lost a day.' So also : /uimm TroeSy fuit Iliwrn, 
et ingens gloria Dardanidym^ ' we have been ' — 
but are no more. Sometimes this usage is fully 
explained by the context ; as : id mos usque ad hoc 
tempus permansit^ ' that custom has continued up 
to this day/ 

Obs. The present may sometimes be used instead 
of the imperfect or historical perfect, and even in the 
same sentence with the other tense ; as : ^ postquam 
Coesar pervenit^ obsides^ arma^ servos qui ad eos perfu- 
gissent poposcit : dum ea conquiruntur et conferuntur^ 
node intermissd circiter hominum millia IV. ex castris 
Hehetiorum egressi ad Rhenum finesque Germanorum 
contenderunt^ where conquiruntur and conferuntur are 
used instead of the imperfect by the side of the histo- 
rical perfect. Exspectabant onrnes, quo tandem Verres 
progressurus esset^ quum repente proripi hominem ac 
deligari jubet^ where jubet is used instead of the histo- 
rical perfect by the side of the imperfect. 

(IV.) Pluperfect : Quum esset Demosthenes^ rrmlti ora- 
tor es magni et clari fuerunt^ et antea fuerant^ nee 
postea defecerunt^ 'they were at the time when 
Demosthenes flourished, they had been before, 
and were not wanting afterwards,' (where the ex- 
pression of anteriority stands between historical 
statements of fact). 

Quum ego ilium vidi, Jam consilium mutaverat^ * when 
I saw him he had already changed his mind' 
(the change was anterior to my seemg him). 

Irruerant Danai et tectum rnnne tembant^ ' the Greeks 
had rushed in (previously) and were occupying (at 
the time) all the building.' 

Daphnis sub ilice consederat, compulerantque greges 
Gory don et Thyrsis in vmum; hue mihi caper 
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deerraverat; atque ego Dapknin adspicio^ 'Daph- 
nis had already taken his seat under the oak; 
Corydon and Thyrsis had already driven their 
flocKS together; my he-goat had wandered to 
this spot ; and as a consequence of this previous 
state of things, I see^ (i. e. I saw, according to 
the last observation) ' Daphnis.^ 

(V.) Future: Tv, hibes Cwcubam uvam^ 'you shall 
drink the Csecuban wine' (which conveys a per- 
mission or a promise). 

QtKmdo Veritas ullum inveniet parem? 'when will 
Truth find any one equal to him?' (where the 
whole of future time is excluded from the range 
of choice). 

lUo tempore RespuUica floreUt^ 'at that time the Com- 
monwealth will flourish' (where a subsequent event 
is predicted). 

Obs. Learners must observe that the Latin lan- 
guage can carry the future indicative through all the 
members of a period, whereas in English the sign of 
the future is expressed only in the ^ding sentence. 
Thus we say : profecto beati erimuSy quum corporibus 
relictis cupiditatum erimus eospertes^ ' truly we shall be 
happy, when having left our bodies we are, i.e. shall be, 
&ee from passionate desires;' naturam si seqmmur 
ducem^ nunquam aberrabimus, ' if we follow nature as 
our guide, we shall never go wrong ;' ut voles me esse^ 
ita ero^ ' I will be, as you wish.' 

The general meaning of the different moods has 
been already given (Part I. § 15), and the above in- 
stances will sufficiently illustrate the use of the indicative. 

(171) The imperative mood of the second person 
is either a direct command or an intreaty, and in some 
verbs, which are limited to this mood, it has become a 
mere interjection (104, h). Fac and cura are often 
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used periphrastically with ut. The third person of the 
imperative is generally employed in laws, in imitations 
of the legal style, and in prohibitions with ne. The 
following ar^ examples : 

Patres conscrij>t% suhvenite misero mih% ite obmam 
injurioe^ ^O Senators, patrician and elected, assist 
unhappy me, go forth to meet wrongHJoing.' 

Fac mnias or utrnmas^ ' make a point of coming/ 

Cura^ utvaleas^ 'take care of your health.^ 

Begio imperio duo sunto^ iique consules appelkmtor^ *let 
there be two with kingly authority, and let them 
be called consuls.' 

Servm mem Sticho liber esto^ 'let my slave Sticho be 
free' (in a will). 

Ter uncti tramnanto Tiherim somno quibus est opus dUo^ 
'let those who need sound sleep anoint them* 
selves and swim thrice across the Tiber' (in an 
imitation of the style of laws and medical prescrip- 
tions). 

Et ille^ ^ Audite vero^ audited inquit^ 'and he says, 
" Hear ye, hear ye" ' (in a ludicrous imitation of 
scholastic pomposity, Oic. de Orat. ii. 7, 28). 

Nocturna sacrijlcia ne mnto^ 'let there be no sacrifices 
by night.' 

(172) The tenses of the subjunctive are used as 
follows : 

(I.) The present is a kind of future, for it denotes 
the probable occurrence of something a/ier the time of 
speaking. Hence, while it is so nearly identical with 
the form which in most verbs is used for the future, 
the subjunctive has no simple future in the active, and 
no future at all in the passive voice. The learner must 
particularly observe that the possibility, expressed by 
the subjunctive in Latin, is always hypothetical, and 
that the direct statement of permission or power must 
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always be made by licet or possum with the infinitive 
mood, see (177) Obs. 2. Thus described the present 
subjunctive is (a) optative^ (b) deliberative^ (c) horta- 
tive^ (d) potential^ (e) conditional or {/) d^endent^ in 
each case with a presumption of possibiUty, as the 
following examples will show. 

{a) Optative; with or without utinam^ and in 
negative wishes with ne; as: salvm sis, or utinam 
sahms m, ' may you be well' — which is not only desired 
but possible ; ne sis patruus mihi^ ' I wish you would 
not act as an uncle to me' — abstain from the harshness 
which you may avoid. (Optative without av in Greek). 

(6) Deliberative; as: eloquar an sileam? 'shall I 
speak out or hold my tongue ? (Conjunctive in Greek). 

((?) Hortative; as: imitemur major es nostros, 'let 
us imitate our ancestors.' (Conjunctive in Greek). 

(d) Potential; either in the apodosis or second 
clause of a conditional sentence (128, xvi. 3) ; as : 
ego^ si Sdpionis desiderio memoveri negem, mentiar^ 'if 
1 deny (i. e. shall deny) that I am affected by a longing 
for Scipio, I shall speak falsely,' where there is a mere 
assumption ; similarly : tu si hie sis^ aliter sentias^ 
' if you were, — which you are not but might be — in my 
situation, you would think otherwise :' or by itself 
mthout an expressed condition; as: dicat aliquis^ 
' some one may here say.' Also in interrogatives ; as: 
quia dubitet? 'who would doubt!' (Greek Optative 
with av). 

{e) Conditional; either in the protasis or first 
clause of the conditional sentence ; as in the examples 
just given : or followed by a future indicative ; as : si 
quid habeat^ dabit (128, xvi. 2) ; or by itself, as con* 
taining a supposition; thus: vendat cedes vir bonus 
propter aliqua vitia^ 'suppose a good man sells a house 
on account of some fault,' and so on through the pas- 
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sage (Oic. de Officiis, iii. 13) ; (Greek optative with « 
and without ap). The conditional may amount to an 
optative ; as : mihi prwteritos referat si Jv/piter annos^ 
* if Jupiter would only give me back the years that 
are gone!' (So also in Greek: Gr. Gr. Art. 516, J.). 

(/) Dependent; with ut or Tie or some relative 
Word after the present, the true perfect, and future 
of the main clause; a^: scribo^ scripsi^ scriham^ ui 
discaSy ' I am writing, I have written, I shall write, to 
the end that you may learn ;** danda opera est, ut ea res 
*M obsit reipubliccB, 'care must be taken, to the end that 
the business in question may do no harm to the state \ 
*oereor ne mniat, ' I fear lest he come,' i. e. his coming 
is the end to which my fears tend — the end which I 
would prohibit ; vereor ut mniat, * I fear lest he will 
not come,' i. e. how he can come ; for I foresee an ob- 
stacle. (Greek conjunctive after tva, oTrwy, ©y, and some- 
times the future indicative with oTrm). 

(II.) The imperfect indicates that the probable 
occurrence is past and must be foregone ; it is : 

(a) Optative^ to imply that the wish cannot now 
be realised ; as : utinam salvus esses, ' I wish you were 
(what you are not) in good health ;' ilhid utinam ne 
*cere scriberem, ' I wish I was not writing that senti- 
ment with truth.' If non is used for The it must be 
closely connected with the predicative. (Greek indicative 
with €t, €t yap, eWc I Gr. Gr. Art. 517). 

(5) Hortoitive, chiefly in oratione obliqnd; as: 
imitarentur majores smi, 'let them, he said, imitate 
their ancestors.' 

(c) Potential; either in the apodosis (128, xvi, 
4, a.); as : si scirem, dicerem, ' if I knew (which is not 
the case), I would speak:' or by itself; as: nollem 
factum, ' I would not like it done.' (Greek imperfect 
indicative with av). 
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(d) Conditional^ in the protasis of the last case, 
and sometimes followed by the imperfect indicative ; 
as : si non alium longe jactaret odorem^ laurus erat, ' if 
it did not emit a widely different smell, it were a laurel.' 
(Greek imperfect indicative with el, and without av). 
O si, with the imperfect subjunctive, might express an 
impossible wish. 

(e) Dependent, with ut or ne, or some relative 
word, after the imperfect, aorist perfect, and pluperfect 
of the main clause ; as : scrihebam, scripsi, scripseram, 
ut disceres, ' I was writing, I wrote, I had written to 
the end that you might learn.' (Greek optative after 

(III.) The perfect subjunctive is sometimes called 
the futurum exactum, and referred to the indicative ; 
t)ut all its functions are as a tense of the subjunctive 
mood. As the subjunctive itself is a kind of future, it 
is quite natural that the perfect subjunctive should be 
a sort of future perfect, and in fact it does correspond, 
in the protasis, to the Greek aorist conjunctive ; as : 
si quid feceris = iav n TrotiJoT^r, ' if you shall have done 
anything.' It is : 

(a) Potential, either as the apodosis of a simple 
future, present, or perfect, or perfect subjunctive; or by 
itself; thus we have in an apodosis: quum tu hcec 
leges, ego fortasse eum convenero, ' when you read these 
words, I -shall perhaps have had a meeting with him ;' 
81 plane occidimus, ego omnibus meis exitio fuero, ' if 
we have altogether fallen, I shall have been (i.e. I shall 
prove in the result) a destruction to all my friends ;' 
qui Antonium oppresserit, is helium confecerit, ' he who 
shall have overthrown Antony, will, by that very act, 
have put an end to the war.' By itself: ego de me 
mdero, ' I shall be found to have looked after myself;' 
si pergis, ahiero, ' if you go on, I shall depart at once ;' 
tu invita mulieres ; ego accivero pueroSy ' do you invite 
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the ladies ; I will, before that, send for the boys,** i. e. 
*• I shall have done it, ere you have finished your part 
of the business ;"* hoc sine ulld duhitatime cmfirma'oe^ 
rim, ' I shall have said this without the least hesi- 
tation/ in reference to a statement which he is actually 
about to make. Also in interrogations; as: qm$ 
tulerit Chracchos de seditione qtierentes ? ' who will, for 
a moment, tolerate the Gracchi complaining of sedition V 

(h) Conditional, either as the protasiB, in the case 
just mentioned, and with a perfect and simple future in 
the apodosis, or by itself; thus we have: si quis bona 
carmina condiderit, si quis opprohriis dignum latra- 
writ, sohentur risu tahutoe, tu missm aiihis, ' if any one 
shall have made good verses, if any one shall have 
inveighed against a man worthy of reproach, laughter 
will do away with the severity of the sentence, and you 
will get off with impunity ;' dixerii Epicurus, ' suppose 
Epicurus shall have said.** 

{c) Dependent, after past and future tenses; as: 
Hortensius ardehat dicendi cupiditate sic, ut in nulla 
unquam flagromtius stvdium viderim, ' Hortensius was 
inflamed with a desire for oratorical distinction to such 
an extent, that I never have seen greater eagerness i* 
Epaminondds paupertatem adeo facile perpessus est, ut 
de republicd nihit prceter gloriam ceperit, ' Epaminon- 
das bore poverty so easily, that he took nothing firom 
the state except glory ;' adnitar, ne frustra vos hane 
spem de me conceperitis, * I will do my best, to the end 
that you may not have conceived tms hope about me 
in vain.^ 

(d) Prohibitive, when a single act is forbidden, 
just as the aorist of the conjunctive is used in Greek ; 
ne dixeris, ' do not say at all ;' tu ne quoesieris, ' have 
done with inquiring.'* 

• See Gr, Gr, art. 433. Bishop Andrewes on Matt. Hi. 7> 8: 
^ the word is not bring forth at this time, now; then it should b^ 
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(IV.) The pluperfect subjunctive is : 

(a) Optative^ to imply that the wish could not 
have been realised ; as : utinam Tie Phormioni id sua- 
dere in mmtem incidissety ' I wish it had never come 
into Phormio''s head (as it did), to recommend that 
course f hoc utinam tioi a principio placuisset^ ' I wish 
you had Uked this from the first.^ 

{b) Potential^ in the apodosis to another pluperfect 
(128, XVI. 4, 6.);, as: si vohissemplura^nonnegasses, ' if 
I had wished for more (which I did not), you would 
not have refused f but the protasis is sometimes not 
expressed ; as : svmmdsses omnes, ' you would have put 
aside all competitors^ — if you had had my assistance. 

(c) Conditional, in the protasis to the former case, 
and sometimes with the perfect or pluperfect of the in- 
dicative in the apodosis ; as : Antoni gladios potuit 
contemnere, d sic onrnia diansset, ^he had it m his 
power to despise (as an historical fact) the swords of 
Antony, if he had (which he did not) spoken every 
thing in this strain ;'* me trimcus illapsm cerehro svMvr 
leraty nisi Farnius ictum dextrd Umsset, ^if Faunus 
had not parried the blow with his right hand, the 
trunk of a tree, having fallen on my head, had slain me 
on the spot.^ 

{d) Depmdent, after an historical perfect; as: 
ScH Phaethonti dixit sefacturum esse, quicquid optasset, 
^the Sun said to Phaethon that he would perform 
whatever wish he had conceived."* 

(V.) The future subjunctive, which occurs only 
in the active, is found in dependent sentences after the 
present and perfect indicative or subjunctive, and the 

iromrc, in the present; but it is ...irot^crarc, in the aorist.... 
It signifies rather have done bringing forth, than Mng forth 
presen^y/ (Vol. i. p. 430.) 

10 
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imperative ; as : quotusqmsque tarn patims est^ ut 'oelit 
discere qibod in um non sit hahituruSy ^ how few there 
are so patient as to be wilUng to letoi what they are 
not likely to want f ekfectiones solis prwdictoe suntquoB, 
quantoBy quando futwrw sint, 'it has been predicted of 
what kind, to what extent and when there will be 
eclipses of the sun ;' quid sit futurum cras^fuge quce- 
rere^ 'avoid asking what is likely to take place to- 
morrow,' 

§ 10. Distinctive uses of the Indicative and Sub- 

jvmctive. 

(173) The great difficulty in Latin composition 
is the correct employment of the indicative and sub- 
junctive moods, especially after relatives and relative 
particles. The simplest way of dealing with the sub- 
ject is to consider as separate questions: (i.) When 
must we use the indicative ? (ii.) When nmst we use 
the subjunctive? (iii.) When may -we use either mood, 
and with what difference of signification ! 

(174) I. (a) We must use the indicative in all 
direct statements; as: sylvestrem tenui musam medi- 
taris avend^ ' you are practising woodland music on a 
slender reed.' 

(b) We muM use the indicative in all relative sen- 
tences, whenever the antecedent is definite, so that the 
clause describes or serves ^ an epithet; as: de iis 
autem^ qu^os ipsi vidimus^ neminem fere prcetermittimus 
eorum^ quos aliquando dicentes vidimus^ 'of those, how- 
ever, whom we have seen ourselves, we pass over scarcely 
any one of them, whom we have at some time or other 
seen speaking.' 

Obs. 1. It is to be observed that the antecedent 
may be definite, and the relative sentence descriptive, 
although all the particulars in the description may not 
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be fixed ; thus : quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona 
fermtes^ ' whatever that particular, definite thing — ^the 
wooden horse — may be, I fear the Greeks even when 
they offer us gifts.' 

Obs. 2. A definite antecedent is presumed, and 
therefore the indicative is used, in such idiomatic 
phrases as : quoe ttia est virtus, ' such is your virtue ;' 
quod scrihis, *as to what you write.' 

(<?) We rmist use the indicative after ut in all 
mere comparisons ; ss: ut orator de iis rehus . . . , f^ 
heri Crassm dicebat, optime potest dicere, ' as an orator, 
as Grassus was saying yesterday, can speak best' (Gic. 
de Orat. ii. 9, 37). 

(176) II. (a) We must use the subjunctive in all 
expressions of supposition or possibility, as opposed to 
statements of fact ; consequently, in all the optative, 
potential, and prohibitory clauses, which have been 
given under the separate tenses. 

(5) We must use the subjunctive after relatives 
and relative particles, whenever the antecedent is vague 
or indefinite, so that the clause does not define or 
describe, but is dependent for its meaning on some- 
thing in the main sentence. Thus the subjunctive 
appears: 

(1) In all dependent questions after relatives, in- 
terrogatives, and the particles enumerated above, where 
other examples are given (105, d.) ; as : quis hcec fecit ? 
* who did these things V nescio, quis hoec fecerit, ' I 
know not who has done these thmgs ;' scepe Tie utile 
qmden^ est scire quid futurum sit, ' it is often not even 
profitable to know, what is about to be.' But nesdo 
qms is often used either as a parenthesis or as a peri- 
phrasds for the nominative, and is therefore followed 
by the indicative mood ; as : nescio quid Timjus nasci- 
iur IKade, ^ some poem (I know not exactly what) is 

10—2 
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coming forth, which will surpass the Iliad;** riescio 
qtm teneros oculus rmhi fasdnat agnos^ ' some evil eye 
(I know not whose) is bewitching the Iambs to my 
sorrow' (see 174, Obs. 1). In Virgil, Bucol. iii. 106, 
some MSS. and. editions read : 

Dic^ quihus in terris inscripti nomina regvm 
Nascmdur flores. 

which, if it stands, must be a direct question ; *• tell 
me — in what lands do such flowers grow V but the true 
reading is nascantur^ as we have in the preceding line: 
(Ucj quihus in terris pateatj and the question in each 
case is indirect. 

(2) In all final sentences, i. e. those which express 
an end, purpose or result, and its prohibitions, after 
the conjunctions mentioned above, and the relative pro- 
noun used as a substitute for them ; after ut orne; bs: 

edimus ut vivamus ; non vimmm ut edamus^ ' we eat to 
the end that we may Uve, we do not Uve in order 
that we may eat ;' 

metiio ne dvm minuere velim lahorem^ augeam^ * I fear, 
lest, while I am wishing to lessen my trouble, I 
shall increase it;' 

adulatoreSy si quern laudant^ vereri se dicunt, wt illius 
facta verbis consequi possint, 'flatterers, if they 
praise any one, say they fear that they will not be 
able to express his actions in their words ;' 

after qrw^ qu^ominus, quin ; as : 

legem hrevem esse cportet^ quo faciUus ah imperitis 
teneatur, ' a law ou^ht to be short in order that it 
may the more easuy be remembered by the un- 
learned.' 

nihil tarn difficile est quin qucerendo investigari passiiy 
' nothing is so difficult, that it cannot be disco- 
vered by inquiry.' 
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Parmenio regem deterrere wluit quominm medicamentum 
hiheret^ ^Parmenio wished to deter the king, to the 
end that he should not driidc the medicine.^ 

Vifter qm=zut is; as: 

Chmni legates Bomam, qui aimlium a senatu jpeterenty 
miseroy ' the people of Glusium sent ambassadors, 
to the end, or with the view, that they should ask 
assistance from the senate.** 

(3) In all illative or intensivie sentences, afler ut or 
quiy whether the relative precedes or not, provided 
only that we can render qui by 'such or such a kind 
that;^ as: 

Epwnmmdas fuit disertus (or tam diserius), ut nemo 

ei par esset^ ' Epaminondas was so eloquent, that 

no one was a match for him.'' 
TiAmc dicis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat^ ' now you 

are saying something of such a kind that (tale ut) 

it pertains to the subject.' 

Obs. To this rule belong all such phrases as: 
quis sum cujvs aures kedi nefas sit f = num talis sum ut^ 
&c. ; major sum quam cuipossitfortuna nocere = major 
quam talis vit mihiy &c. ; nemo est qui nesciat=nemo est 
talis ut nesciat ; non est quod invideas = non est tale ut 
invideas ; non quo halerem quod scriheremy sed, &;c. = 
non ita ut halerem^ &;c. ; inventi sunt multi, qui parati 
essent - tales ut parati essent ; quis est qui non oderit ?= 
talis ut non oderit; o fortunate adolescens^ qui inveneris 
= tali fortu/ndy ut inveneris; and after dignus^ indig- 
nuBy aptuSy idoneuSy unuSy soluSy the relative is equiva- 
lent to talis ut with a demonstrative; as 4 indignus 
eras qui facer es injuriam^non conveniehat dignitati tua 
vtfacereSy non talis eras ut faceres. With regard to 
such phrases as est quiy sunt quiy it is to be remarked 
that if est qui or sunt qui is to be taken as one word 
equivalent to *some one,' *some person,' it will be 
followed by the indicative Uke nesdo quis (above, 
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175, 5, 1) : but if it means : ' there is a person or there 
are persons so constituted or qualified as to do such 
and such things,^ it must be followed by the subjunc- 
tive; thus we have: srnit quos curnctdo puherem 
Olympicum collegisse juvat^ ^ some persons delight in 
the chariot-races at Olympia C but : sunt qm cemecmt 
una animwm et corpus occidere, ' there are some persons 
so constituted that (tales ut) they think that the soul 
and body perish together.' 

(4) In oblique narration, when the relative sentence 
contains the words or reasons of others ; as : 

Socrates accmatus est^ qtiod corrvmperet jwcentutem^ 
* Socrates was accused of corrupting the young 
men^ (i. e. the accuser said so) ; 

Aristides ob earn causam eoopuhtis est patrid, quodprceter 
modum, Justus esset, ^Aristides was expelled from 
his country simply because, as they said, he was 
too just.' 

And especially in relative sentences dependent on an 
accusative with an infinitive, although, in the direct 
sentence, the verbs following the relative would stand 
in the indicative (128, xi.) ; compare the direct and 
oblique expression of the same sentiments in Cicero 
and Quintilian: 

Ars earum rerum est^ Artem earum rerum «8s« 

(Juse sciuntur; oratoris om- quce sciantur; oratoris om- 

nis actio opinionibus non nem actionem opinionenon 

scientia continetur ; nam et scientia contineri ; quia et 

apud eos dicimus qui ne- 2L^\MSiQ0sdicatcpi.nesciaMy 

sciuntj ei ea dicimus qu2d etipse^iVa^aliquandoquod 

nescimus ipsi. (De Ora- nesciat. (Inst. Orat. ii. 

tore, II. 7). 17, 37). 

(5) In narratives, when repeated action is signi- 
fied by the relative sentence (see Gr, Gr. Art. 680) ; as: 
ut quisque maxime lahoraret locus, aut ipse occurrebat aui 
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aUqms mittehat^ ' as each post was most in peril, 
(so often) he either came up himself, or sent others.' 

quemcunque Uctor prehendisset^ trihunm mitti juhehat^ 
^ as often as the lictor had seized a man, so often 
the tribune ordered him to be let go,' 

But quoties takes the indicative : see Virg. u^n. xii. 483. 

(6) In comparisons, after quasi, tanquam, ac 8% cm, 
veluty signifying ^ just as if,' and dummodo, dum, modoy 
signifying ' provided only,' when possibility, as distin- 
guished from reality, is supposed or assumed ; as : 

quasi id curem ! ' just as if I care for that ! ' 

ianquam Asia sit clausa, sic nihil perfertur ad nos, 
'just as if Asia were closed, no news reaches us.' 

oderint, dum metuant, ' let them hate, provided only 
they fear.' 

du/mmodo ne quid imminuat ejus glorice, quam consecuti 
sumus^ 'provided only that it detracts nothing 
from that renown, which we have obtained.' 

(176) III. We may use either the indicative or 
the subjunctive in the following cases, but wdth the 
distinctions of meaning which will be indicated. 

(1) In conditional sentences, after si, nisi, &c. the 
indicative expresses possibility without any uncertainty, 
but the subjunctive expresses uncertainty, mere as- 
sumption, or impossibility (128, xvi.). In such phrases 
as : nemo saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit, ' no one 
dances when sober, unless perchance he is deranged,' 
the possibility is taken for granted. And Xhu^Afortasse^ 

* perhaps,' always takes the indicative, hwiforsitan and 
forsan, with the same meaning, though a different ap- 
plication, are always followed by the subjunctive and 
frequently by the perfect ; thus : egofortasse loatidnory 

* perhaps I am prophesying,' where the possibility is 
assured ; but : forsitan quoeratis, ' you may perhaps 
Bsk,'' forsitan aUquis dixerit, ^ some one may perchance 
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have said,^ where there is a mere assumption, as in 
quoeratj dixerit aUquis (above, 172, i.d. iii.b.). 

(2) In temporal sentences (a) quum or uH or ut, 
^ vfheny postquam^ ^after/ and sinmlae^ ^ as soon as,"* are 
always Allowed l^ the indicative, when a particular or 
definite time is denoted ; as : 

qui nonpropukat injuriam a sms^ qutwi potest, injuste 
facit, ^ he acts unjustly who does not repel injury 
from his friends, when (i.e. on those definite 
occasions when) he has the power.** 

ut 8umu8 in Panto ter/riffore constitit Ister, ' since we 
have been in Pontus the Danube has stood frozen 
three times.' 

ubi is finem fecit^ ' when he made an end,' 

But the imperfect or pluperfect of the subjunctive 
is always used after quum or uU, ' when,' if we wish 
to indicate not only the time, but a necessarily ante- 
cedent circumstance. In this case we may often render 
the phrase by the English participle ; as : quum mderet, 
'seeing' or 'upon seeing;' quwn mdisset, 'having seen' 
or ' in consequence of his having seen.' Thus : 

in Cumano quum essem^ venit ad me Hortensius^ 'during 
my stay in his neighbourhood, as a sort of conse- 
quence of my being there, Hortensius came to see 
me.' 

Alexander, quum interemisset Clitum, vix m^anus a se 
ahstinmt, ' Alexander, having killed Glitus, as a 
result or consequence, was all but laying violent 
hands on himself.' 

id ubi dixisset, hastam emittebat, ' having first said this' 
or ' as soon as ever he had said this, he proceeded 
to throw his spear.' 

(J) Antequam and pHusquam are used with the 
indicative when there is merely a mark of tense and no 
hypothetical connexion, but we have the subjunctive 
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when the preceding event is supposed to be in some 
sort the cause of the subsequent ; thus : 

tempestas minatur anieqwzm mrgai^ 'a tempest threat* 
ens before it rises' (but if there is to be a tempest 
at all, it must rise). 

medico primqwim conetur -cegro adhibere metUcinam^ 
natura corporis cognoscenda est^ ' the physician 
must learn the nature of the body before he at- 
tempts to ^ve medicine to the sick' (where a con- 
dition is mvolved); but: omnia experiri certum 
estprimmam pereo^ ' I am resolved to try every 
thing before I am ruined' (a consummation, whicn 
I hope to avoid). 

neque prius fugere destiterv/nt^ quam ad Bhenum peroe- 
nervmt^ 'they did not leave off running away, until 
they got to the Bhine' (a mere mark of time). 

And we may say either antequam dicam or ante- 
quam dicere instituo after a future (cf. Philipp, i. 1, 
with pro Murena, 1. 1), because the latter is a peri- 
phrasis of the subjunctive present. 

(c) Donee, quoad, 'imtil,' 'as long as,' and dum, 
' until,' ' while,' ' as long as,' take the indicative when 
they merely indicate continuance in time ; but if they 
imply a cause or condition, and so approximate to the 
other meaning of dum, they are followed by the sub- 
junctive; as: 

Priami dum regna manebant, ' while, as long as, during 

the time that, the kingdom of Priam lasted.' 
Mih in senatufuit Hio die, quoad senatus dimissm est, 

' Milo was in the senate on that day until the 

senate was adjourned.' 
€lonec rediit Marcellus, sikntium fuit, 'the silence 

lasted until MarceUus returned.' 

but: 

haud desinam donee perfecero, ' I will not leave off 
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until I shall have accomplished if* (I will do so 

only on that proviso). 
tertia dwm reqnantem mderit oetajB^ ^ until the third as^e 

shaUhZ seen him reigning; 
exvpectca fortasse dwm Jicec dicat^ ^ you are waiting 

perhaps until he says this^ (it is the condition 

or cause of your patience). 

(3) In causal sentences (a) quvm, ^ since/ 'be- 
cause,'' is followed by a subjunctive when the circum- 
stances are intimately connected, so that the sentence 
may be rendered by our participle (as above, 176, 2) ; 
but it takes the indicative when the cause is intro- 
duced as an independent fact; thus : 

quvm vita sine amicis insidiarum et metm plena sit, 
ratio ipsa monet amicitias comparare, * since life 
without friends is (or ' life being*) full of treacheiy 
and fear, reason itself warns us to form friend- 
ships/ 

gratulor tiii, quum upud Dohhellam tantum vales, * I 
congratulate you, because (as a fact) you have so 
much influence with Dolabella.* 

(J) Qmd, quia, quoniam, quandoquidem, which are 
much more frequently used than quum in the case just 
mentioned, take the indicative except in the case stated 
above (175, J, 4), when the cause is assigned to the 
opinion of some other person, so that the sentence is 
oblique ; thus : fecisti mihi pergratum quod Serapimis 
librum mihi misisti, ' you have obliged me by sending 
the book of Serapion ;* but : hie tu me accusas quod me 
afflictem, ' here you accuse me because (as you say) I 
afflict myself.' 

(<?) Quippe qui, and ut or utpote qui generally take 
the subjunctive; as: Plato a Dionysio violatus erat, 
qmppe quern mnumdari jussisset, * Plato had been ill- 
used by Dionysius, for he had ordered him to be sold.' 
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(4) In concessive sentences we may have either an 
extreme supposition or the statement of a fact ; in the 
latter case we have the indicative, in the former the 
subjunctive is used. Quamquam^ 'although,' utvit^ 
'however much,' are generally and properly followed 
by the indicative ; etsi^ etiamsi^ tametsi, ' even if,' take 
the indicative, when the possibility of the extreme sup- 
position is taken for granted; but the subjunctive 
when the supposition is conceived as impossible ; licet^ 
' it is allowable,' quamvis or quantumvis, ' as much as 
you please,' and ut^ 'however much,' properly and 
regularly take the subjunctive, although the last is used 
parenthetically with the indicative in some few in- 
stances, chiefly in the poets, who also use quanquam 
in the sense of quamms with the subjunctive. Thus 
we have : 

Boman% qwvn^uam fern eranty tamen procedunt^ ' the 
Eomans, although they were tired, nevertheless 
advance.' 

di8 quanquam geniti essenf, 'although bom of the gods.' 

(Virg. ^n. VI. 394.) 

tamstsi vicisse deheo^ tamen de meo jure decedam^ ' al- 
though I ought to have gained the day, neverthe- 
less 1 will relinquish my rights.' 

cur Sicvii te defensorem hahere noUnt^ etiamsi taceant^ 
satis dicv/nt; verum non tacenf^ 'the Sicilians suffi- 
ciently declare, even though they were silent, why 
they would not like to have you for their advo- 
cate ; but they are not silent.' 

fremant omnes^ licet ; dicam quod sentio, ' although all 
exclaim against it (they may all do so, it is al- 
lowed), I will nevertheless say what I think.' 

qu>od iurpe est, id^ quam/ois occultetur^ tamen honestum 
fieri nuUo m^do potest^ ' that which is disgraceful, 
let it be concealed as much as you please, still can 
never become honourable.' 
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PoUio amai nostram (qucmms esi rusHea) musam^ 
^ Pollio loves our muse — she is as countiyfied as 
you please.' 

nt ftieris dignior^ nan competitor in ctdpd esty ^ you 
may have been as much more worthy as you 
please, still your competitor is not in &ult.' 



§ 11. Construction of the Infinitive ^ Participles 

and other VerbaU, 

(1) Infinitive. 

(177) The infinitive, which expresses the mere 
action of the verb, may be considered as a noun, unde- 
clined but used either as the subject of a proposition, 
or as the object of certain verbs ; and when the in- 
finitive has a subject of its own, this is put in the 
accusative, unless it is attracted into the case governed 
by the finite verb on which it depends. 

(a) The infinitive is the subject of all verbs of an 
impersonal nature whether the copula is expressed or 
included; as: 

victorem parcere victis cequum est, ' that a conqueror 
should spare the vanquished is a right thing.' 

ad salutem civium inventas esse leges constat^ 'that 
laws were invented for the safety of citizens is an 
established point.' 

Obs. If the verb is followed by a dative and an 
adjective, the latter may either agree with the dative or 
be in the accus. before the infin. ; thus we may say 
either licet Hits esse heatis or beatos. When the gen. 
follows esty the accus. is resumed by the adjective; see 
Cic. Brut. 56. 

(5) The infinitive is the object of all verbs of 
seeing, hearing, knowing, thinking, saying, &c. ; as : 
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audio te contumelme de me dicere^ ' I hear that you 
are speaking of me in an insulting manner/ 

effo iibi hoc confirmo^ nihilo te nunc majore in discrimine 
esse, ^ I assure you of this, that you are not now in 
any greater danger.** 

Obs. 1. The accusative of personal pronouns may 
be omitted before the infinitive when the subject is the 
same, and the poets even imitate the Greek construc- 
tion and place the predicate after esse in the nom. ; as : 
rettuUt Ajax esse Jovis pronepos, ' Ajax declared that 
he was the great grandson of Jupiter f Uke the Greek: 
Z<l>aaK€v Albs €ivaiy though the more common construction 
is : se pronepotem esse. After verbs of wishing and 
endeawwring, the pronoun is generally omitted, and the 
nominative retained when the subject is the same ; as : 
eruditus fieri cvpio, * I desire to be learned.** After 
'oclo and nolo in particular the past passive participle is 
used with or without esse, to denote the complete ac- 
complishment of the wish ; as : Corinthum extinctam 
esse voloy ' I would have Corinth destroyed;' id /actum 
nollem, ^ I would rather not have that done.*^ 

Obs. 2. In most cases the tense of the infinitive 
is that of the dependent verb in English ; as : arhitror 
te dixisse, ' I presume that you said;'* promittebat se 
^enturum, 'he promised that he would come;"* audio 
Aominem lauda/tum iri, ' I hear that the man will he 
praised: Sometimes the future is expressed by a peri- 
phrasis o( fore or futurvm esse for a continuous state, 
KcAfuturvmfuisse for a contingent futurity ; as : wpero 
fore ut contingat id nobis, * I hope it will so happen 
that this may fall to our lot;' ignorahat futurum fuisse 
vit wrhs dederetur, 'he knew not that it would have 
come to pass that the city would be given up.' But 
after verbs expressing possibility or obligation, the past 
tense is expressed by the main verb, and the infimtive 
is always present; thus we say: licuU mihi ire, 'it 
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oportmt. 
ought to have spoken.^ 

(178) Whenever we wish to express the end rather 
than the object of an action, that is, whenever the pre- 
position ^ to^ prefixed to an English infinitive means 
* to the end that' or * in order to, we must use Vit with 
the subjunctive instead of the infinitive in Latin. Thus, 
as a general rule, we have ut with the subjunctive after 
verbs of dsking^ commanding^ advising^ intending^ and 
effecting; as: 

id agit ut se comervet^ ' he does his best to (i.e. Ho the 

end that he may') preserve himself.' 
te oro et hortor ut diUgem sisy ' I beg and exhort you 

to (i. e. to the end or intent that you may) be 

diligent.' 

Obs . 1. Some verbs belonging to this class take the 
infinitive as well as the subjunctive with ut^ but with a 
difference of meaning : thus when moneo or admoneo 
signifies ' to inform or remind' it takes the infinitive ; 
as : moneo te hoc f ahum esse, ' I apprize you that this 
is false ;' but we have moneo ut quiescas^ ' I exhort you 
to be quiet.' Persuadeo^ * I convince,' takes the in- 
finitive ; as : persuasit mihi hoc verum esse^ ' he con- 
vinced me that this was true ;' but when it means ' I 
induce' it is followed by the final sentence with ut; 
as : quis tihi permasit ut hoc facer es ? ' who so far per- 
suaded you that you did thisT i. e. ' who induced you 
to do it V JuheOy ' I order,' takes the infinitive because 
it expresses the thing commanded rather than the pur- 
pose; it may however have the subjunctive with uty 
when it is used absolutely in the sense : * I give orders,' 
and this is generally the case with all other verbs of 
commanding. Fac^ ^suppose,' and effido^ 'I prove/ 
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take the infinitive, but fado^ * I effect, accomplish, 
bring it to pass,^ is so regularly used with the final 
clause that facio ut is often a mere periphrasis for a 
verb of action ; as : faciunt inviti ut dent= dant inviti^ 
* they give unwillingly ;' libenter ac scepe fecerunt ut 
lavdarent^ 'they often and willingly praised/ The 
same is the case with many verbs expressing a result, 
a consequence, a contingency, as : fit ut^ fieri potest ut, 
dccidit ut, accedit ut, sequitur ut, &c. 

Obs. 2. Some verbs of willingness or permission, 
which usually take the infinitive, and some verbs of 
asking and advising, take the subjunctive without ut ; 
this is particularly the case with : fac, veUm, nolim, 
maUm, licet, necesse est, and oportet; as: tu velim 
<m%mo sapienti sis, ' I wish you to be wise.' 

(179) Whenever we wish to express the cause 
rather than the object of an emotion, we use quod with 
the finite verb instead of the infinitive. This is par- 
ticularly the case with verbs of grief, joy, surprise and 
admiration, and the sense is sometimes strengthened 
by a demonstrative antecedent ; as : 

€loleo quod stomacharis, 'I am sorry that' (or 'be- 
cause ') ' you are angry.' 

ilhid est admirations dignum, quad captivos retinendos 
censuit, ' that is particularly worthy of admiration, 
namely, that he advised the retention of the pri- 
soners.' 

(180) There are three cases in which the infinitive 
may be used without the support of any finite verb : 

(a) In the oblique narration, where it may even 
appear in relative sentences ; bb: se quoqus, quum 
transiret mare, non Ciliciam aut Lydiam, quippe tanti 
belli exiguam hanc esse mercedem, sed Persepolim, &c., 
imperio suo destinasse^ where scripsit or diwit is to be 
supplied. 
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(b) As an equivaleiit to the present or imperfect 
indicative, which is probably a i^ult of the oblique 
narration, the main verb being tacitly supposed; 
thus: ingmium ejus haud abmrdum; posse versus 
facerey &c., ' it is reported that his abflities were the 
reverse of contemptible ; that he could make verses, 
&c. r postquam in cedes irruperuwt, divert regem qwB- 
rere^ *' after they broke into the palace, [we are told] 
they went in different directions to seek tne king.^ 

Obs. The ellipsis of cospit^ cceperunt^ which is 
given in most Grammars, is not always applicable, and 
seems not to be founded in truth. 

{c) In exclamations the accusative is used with 
the infinitive, as a merely objective sentence, just as 
the accusative alone is used with interjections (168); 
thus : adeone luyminem esse infelicem qmnqtiamy ^ could 
any man at all be so unlucky ! ^ 

(2) Participles. 

(181) As the passive voice has no present parti- 
ciple, and as only deponent verbs have a past participle 
with an active signification, it is obvious that the 
application of the Latin participle to the expression of 
subordinate ideas must be very limited. And the want 
of a definite article leaves us no outward means of dis- 
tinguishing between the participle as an epithet or 
description, and the same word as a causal, concessive, 
or hypothetical term. Hence, while on the one hand 
it is generally more convenient to substitute a complete 
sentence with some conjunction for the participle, as 
used in Greek, on the other hand, the Latin participle 
easily passes into a mere adjective, and, from that, be- 
comes fixed in use as a substantive. Thus the active 
participles adolescens, parens^ and sapiens are con- 
stantly used as substantives ; secunduSy ^ following,^ is 
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always an adjective, ^ second,^ i. e. ^ foUowiDg in time or 
order,^ and is generally used in a metaphorical or 
applied sense, as secunam venttis, 'a fair wind,^ i.e. 

* one which follows the ship,' secundae res^ ' fair, favour- 
ing, prosperous circumstances.'' The passive participles^ 
dcutus^ argutm^ &c., are almost always employed as 
epithets, and the neuters commentvm^ consuUum^ die- 
tvm^ furtvm^ placUwm^ proeceptum^ scriptum^ &c., ard 
to all intents and purposes substantives. And some of 
the participles in -m have their degrees of comparison 
like the ordinary adjectives. 

(182) The participle is used in its proper or 
verbal sense, 

{a) In temporal sentences ; as : domum reverms^ 
litteras inveni tuas^ 'when I got home, I found your 
letter.' 

(b) In final sentences ; as : pergit ad Hammmem 
conmlturus oraculvm^ 'he goes to Jupiter HammoU) 
for the purpose of consulting the oracle.^ 

(c) In causal sentences ; as : aer effluens hue et 
Uhc ventos efficit^ ' the air, by rushing to and fro (i. e. 
because it does so) produces winds.' 

{d) In concessive sentences, sometimes with quam- 
visy &c., added; as: Gcesarem miUtes^ quamvis rem- 
saniemy ultro in Africam mat secuti, ' the soldiers went 
so far as to accompany Caesar to Africa, although he 
refused to have them.' 

(e) In the ablative absolute, as hypothetical, tem- 
poral, causal, or concessive; as: Tarquinio regnan^ey 

* when Tarquin was king ;' propositd sibi mortem * al- 
though death was set before him.' 

Obs. 1. In some passive participles the ablative 
absolute is used impersonally to denote the previous 
state of things which caused or suggested the main 

H 
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action; as : Alexander, audita Darium appropinquare^ 
&c., ^ Alexander, it being heard (i. e. intelligence hav- 
ing been brought) that Darius was drawing near, &c/ 

The participles generally used in this way are: 
audita^ cognito^ comperto^ desperatOy nundatOn edicto. 

Obs. 2. Some passive participles are used in the 
neuter accus. after haheo, to form a periphrastic per- 
fect, as in many of the modem languages ; such are : 
cognituMy comprehemymj canstituttimy Miberatum, ex- 
ploratuniy perspectuniy permasumy Sec. ; as : hoc cogni- 
turn habeo = hoe cognom. All these, except permasftmby 
may agree with the object of the verb; as: omnM 
haheo cognitos sensus adolescentisy ' I have learnt all the 
feelings of the young man.' 

(3) Gerunds and Gerundives, 

(183) The participle in -ndu^ is really only ano- 
ther form of that in -ns; it is therefore present in 
tense and active in signification ; as : 

mhenda dies, en, attulit ultra, Hime rolling on has 
brought it to you unexpectedly,' (Virg. JEn. 
IX. 7). 

qUiCB ante conditam condendamve urbem traduntur, * tra- 
ditions derived from a period when the city was 
neither built nor building.' 

(184) The participle in -ndus is generally found 
as a substitute for some use of the infinitive active ; 
and it is called the gerundium or gerund, when it 
governs the case of the verb, and the gertmdivtim or 
gerundive, when it agrees with the object; thus in: 
conmlium capiendi urbem we have a gerund, but in: 
comilivm urlis capiendw, a gerwadive, and bo^ phrases 
mean : ^ the design of taking the city/ This gerundive 
IS merely an attraction; for dandus = dam, means. 
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♦giving;' ac? dandum opes means *for giving riches; 
and this is attracted into the case of the object ; as : 
ad apes dandas^ ' for riches-giving,' with precisely the 
same signification. 

(185) This attraction always takes place in the 
nominative after the impersonal est^ in the sense of ' it 
is the duty, part, obligation, or destiny,' so that the 
verb becomes personal; in such a phrase as sapientis 
est seipsmn nosse^ *• it is the part of a wise man to know 
himself,' we should not think of inserting the gerund 
or gerundive ; and we might say also : est Bomanorum 
delere Garthaginem^ ^ it is the part of the Bomans to 
destroy Carthage ;' but if, instead of the genitive with 
the infinitive, we had the dative of the person, the only 
allowable construction would be that of the attracted 
genmd or gerundive: delenda voUs est Carthago^ ' Car- 
thage is for you to destroy,' = 'you ought to destroy it.' 
This would commonly be rendered ' Carthage is to be 
destroyed,' and, from our idiom, it has been supposed 
that the participle in -ndus is future and passive. But 
H is often a matter of indifference in English, whether 
we use the active or passive infinitive ; thus : ' he is a 
man to love,' = ' he is a man to be loved ;' ' I give you 
this to eat,' = ' I give you this to be eaten,' &c. ; and 
this is the reason why a similar interchange has been 
erroneously presumed in Latin. No one can doubt 
that the gerund is active ; but if vivendum est = vivere 
est=oportet vivere^ there can be no reason why the 
gerundive should not be active also ; for they are used 
sometimes in the very same sentence; as: nunc est 
Mbendum, mmc pede libera pulsanda telhts^ ' now we 
must drinks now we must beat the ground with free 
foot ;' and the gerundive and active infinitive are used 
indifferently, though the former is preferred, after verbs 
which express that a thing is given out, commissioned, 
or undertaken to be done ; such as doy trada^ permitto^. 

11—2 
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accipio ; thus we may have : Antigonus Evmemm mor-^ 
tuum propinquis sepelienclum tradiditf ^ Antigonus gave 
up the dead body of Eumenes to his friends for burial^ 
(i.e. *to bury"*), (Corn. 'Sep, JEumm. 13); or: tristi- 
tiam et metm tradam preterms in mare Creticumpartare 
'oemtis^ ' I will give up sorrow and fear to the wanton 
wbds for transportation (i. e. ' to carry ^) to the Cretan 
sea,^ 

(186) The gerund in -duniy as it is called, is 
always dependent on prepositions, and mostly on ad or 
inter; as: 

hcus ad agend/iim ampUssimuSy ^ a place most honour- 
able to plead in.^ 

If the verb of the gerund requires an accusative, the 

ferundive is commonly preferred \ 2iS\ ad tolerandos 
ibores, ' for enduring labours,'* because tolero is traik- 
sitive. 

(187) The gerund in -di is always used as a 
genitive after substantives implying desire^ design^ hope^ 
power ^ came^ &c. ; and after relative adjectives which 
require a genitive to complete their meaning ; as : 

innatus amor hahendi^ ^a natural desire of possessing 

stores.' 
stitdiosm erat audiendi^ ' he was very fond of hearing/ 

If the verb of the gerund requires an a<5cusative, the 
gerundive is preferred ; as : conmetudo hominum immo" 
landorum^ 'the custom of sacrificing human beings,** 
because immdlo is transitive. The gerundive repetun^ 
dm is used only in the gen. and abl. pi. to agree with 
pecimiarvm and pecimiiSy expressed or understood 
(generally the former in Cicero), and in the sense of: 
*' extortion, illegal exaction ;' as : legem de pectmiis re^ 
petundis tulitj ^ he brought in a law about extortion.' > 
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(188) The gerund in -do is either dative or abla- 
tive, {a) When dative, it usually follows adjectives, 
substantives, and verbs, to signify limitation or design ; 
after substantives and verbs, the gerund in -dum with 
ad may be substituted for the dative ; thus we have 
utilis ad Ubendum^ ^ useful for drinking,^ consul placan- 
dis dis dat operam^ ' the consul pays attention to the 
appeasing of the gods; 

(i) When ablative, the gerund in do either de- 
notes the instrument, in which case, of course, no pre- 
position is necessary ; as : 

alitur vitimn vimtqm tegendo^ ^ the disease is nourished 
and lives by concealment ;^ 

or it is an ablative depending on al^ de^ ex^ or in ; as : 

^wm/ma wluptas ex discendo capitur^ ^ the greatest plea- 
sure is derived from learning^ 

If the verb of the gerund requires an accusative case, 
the gerundive is preferred to the gerund in -rfo, whether 
it be dative or ablative ; as : 

tritmmri reipublicw constituendw, *a board of three 
commissioners for settling the constitution.'* 

/ortitudo in lahoribus periculisque suheimdis cemitur^ 
^ courage is maniilBsted in undergoing toils and 
dangers.^ 

(4) Supines. 

(189) The supine in -turn is generally used after 
verbs of motion. It may be changed, without anv 
difference of meaning, into the gerund in -dum with 
ad^ or into the final subjunctive with uf ; thus : 

tpectatum veniunty veniunt spectentur ut ipsce^ *they 
come to see^ (we might say also ad spectandum^ 
or ut spectent) ; ^ they come that they may be 
seen themselves.^ 
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Obs. 1. We have seen (70, 83,) that the supine 
in 'turn is regularly used with the passive iri to form 
the future passive of verbs, and that some compounds, 
as venumdoy also contain it ; there are other paraphrases, 
such Baperditttm eo^ ultum eo^ which add little to the 
meaning of the verl» perdoj ulciscor. 

Obs. 2. The poets sometimes use the common in- 
finitive instead of the supine in -ttmi; as: pecus effit 
msere numtes. (Hor. i. Garm, ii. 7). 

(190) The supine in -tu is used after /o^, nefas, 
opu8^ and certain adjectives denoting quality ; as : 

quod factu fmdum est^ idem est et dictu turpe, * that 
which it is abominable to do, it is also disgraceful 
to speak.^ 

Obs. This supine, like that in -tum^ may be changed 
into the gerund in -dum with ad; compare: quid est 
tarn jucundum audiiu (Oic. de Orat, i. 8) with verba 
ad audiendvm jucunda (id. ibid. i. 49). A dative in 
'tui is occasionally found with much the same meaning 
(above, 53, a). 



SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

§ 12. Accessary Sentences. 

(191) Afte;jk what has been said, it is only neces* 
sary to enumerate, with references to the special rules, 
the different classes of accessary propositions or sen- 
tences. 

(1) Conditional sentences consist of a protasis^ or 
sentence containing some word signifying ' if,' * provided 
that' {siy dummodo &c.), whic];L may be omitted and 
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understood, and an apodosis^ which contains the result 
of the condition ; the four different classes of conditional 
propositions are given in 128, xvi.; and the explanation 
of the different moods and tenses is to be found in § 9. 
To this class belong the optative and deprecatory 
clauses discussed in the same section, 

(192) (2) Definitive sentences are expressed by a 
relative with a verb which is in the indicative except ix^ 
oblique narration ; see 128, x. 6. 

(193) (3) Suhju/nctive sentences are connected with 
the main clause by some relative or interrogative word, 
and the verb is always in the subjunctive mood ; 1 28, 
X. a, 

(194) (4) Temporal sentences are supplementary 
to the tenses of the main verb, and are differently ex- 
pressed according to the differences of the time de- 
noted, 

(a) Contemporary acts: quum, ut^ uhi^ simulac^ 
with the indicative (176, 2, a.) : the participle in agree- 
ment with the subject, or in the ablative absolute (182). 

(b) Repeated acts: the indicative with quoties^ either 
of past or present time ; but the pluperfect subjunctive 
after relatives in narrating repeated acts (175, 5). 

{c) Subsequent acts : the indicative with postquam^ 
unless it be intended to imply a necessary connexion 
with the preceding circumstance, when we have quum 
or uhi with the subjunctive (176, 2, a,). 

(d) Continued acts : the indicative, if mere time is 
signified, but the subjunctive, if a condition or neces- 
sary connexion is implied, after donec^ qmady dvm 
(176, 2, c). 
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(e) Previous acts : antequam or primquam "vnth 
the indicative when time only is indicated, bat the snb^ 
junctive if a conditional turn is given to the sentence 
(176, 2, J.). 

(195) (5) Objective sentences are supplementary to 
the cases of the noun, and are expressed either by the 
oblique case of the object accompanied by the infini- 
tive mood (177), or by the conjunctions qtwd^ quia, 
&c. followed by the indicative. The oblique narration 
belongs to this class, and in this every relative is fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive (175, J. 4). 

(196) (6) Illative, intensive, or consecutive sen- 
tences contain the consequence or result of a former 
predication, and are expressed by ut or qui with the 
subjunctive (175, b. 3). 

(197) (7) Final sentences declare the end of what 
is predicated, and are expressed by ut or quo positively 
and by ne, ut ne, quominus and quin negatively, fol- 
lowed in every case by the subjunctive (175, 5. 2). 
Sometimes this sentence is contained in a future parti- 
ciple (182, 6.), or conveyed by the gerund with ad (186) 
or the supine in -turn (189). 

(198) (8) Comparative sentences are expressed by 
quasi, tanquam, &c. with the subjunctive (175, 5. 6). 

(199) (9) Causal sentences explain the cause of 
what is asserted, and are expressed by the participle 
(182, c), by the conjunctions nam, enim, &c. (112, a.), 
in distinct and independent clauses by quia, quod, quo- 
mam, quandoquidem, siquidem^ followed by the indi- 
cative (176, 3, b.), quum generally with the subjunctive 
(176, 3, a.), qui, ut qui, quippe qui most frequently 
with the subjunctive (1 76, 3, c). 
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(200) (10) Concessive sentences strengthen or limit 
by an admission, and are expressed by the participle 
with or without qtutmvis and quamquam (182, d.)^ by 
quanquam and utut generally with the indicative (176, 
4X by etsi^ tamets% etiams% with either the indicative or 
subjunctive (176, 4), by quamvis^ quantumviSy licet ^ ut^ 
qwum^ with the subjunctive only (176, 4). 



PAET III. 



Prosody, or Quantity and Metre, 



§ 1. Quantity, 



(201) Prosody teaches the quantity of syllables 
and the laws of metre. 

(202) A syllable is a vowel or diphthong with or 
without a consonant prefixed. 

(203) In regard to words of more than one syl- 
lable, the rule for the division of syllables is as follows: 

(a) A solitary consonant, whether single or double, 
between two vowels, properly belongs to the second of 
them, though in pronunciation the double consonant x 
is always thrown back on the preceding vowel; thus 
we divide : bi-ju-gm^ ma-jor^ ex-irmi-us^ m-he-hat. 

(b) Two or more consonants are divided between 
the syllables which precede and follow, except in the 
case of a tenuis followed by I or r, or a medial followed 
by r, when, as the articulation is not divided, the com- 
pound sound passes on to the following vowel ; thus we 
divide: ex-em-plum^ vo-lu-cris^ telrlm^ a-trox, du-plex^ 
a-m-mad-ver-to. 

Obs. These rules do not apply to compounds, 
which are divided by their separate parts ; as : prod' 
estj ob-ruit, 

(204) The quantity of syllables is determined either 
by the nature of the vowel or by that of the consonants 
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which follow. It is long or short in the one case by 
nature; in the other hy position. As a naturally long 
vowel involves either the contraction of two vowels or 
the absorption of a consonant, the length of a syllable 
may be said to depend in all cases upon its composition. 
To tell in every case whether a syllable is long or 
short is a nmtter of experience, assisted by a know- 
ledge of etymology ; but the learner in passing through 
his accidence has acquainted himself with most of the 
special facts of Latin quantity. Thus the student has 
found that a or ^ is always long before the genitive- 
ending -rum^ and before the termmations -io, -his, -bit^ 
-ham^ 'baSy -bat^ in the verbs ; that an accusative plural 
-aSy 'Os^ -es^ -m^ is always long when the singular ends 
in m or n, that e is always long before -runt or -re in 
the perfect, that a neuter plural -a is always short, that 
the adverbial -e is always long except in bene and male^ 
and so forth. Other details are given in Appendix I. 
The following are the only rules which can be regarded 
as really general : 

{a) All diphthongs and contracted syllables are 
long; as: 

miMw^ cogo from coago^ otivm from opitivm. 

Except prmrey prw^ns^ &c. 

(5) A vowel before another vowel or A is short ; 
as: 

eximr^-m^ pro-h-ibere. 

The former vowel is long in genitives in -51, -el, 
(and of these ^^*, rH make the e common), in cer- 
tain Greek words, as uEneas^ in vocatives, such as C27, 
and in /to for/wio, unless er follows ; as : 

omnia nunc fiunt^ ft^ri qua posse negabam. 
The former vowel is common in the genitives in 
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'iu8 {eju8^ Mju8^ harden the i mto a consonant), and 
in the proper name Diana. 

(c) A vowel is long before two or more conso. 
nants when the syllable is divided between them ; also 
before x and z ; but it may be common before a tenuis 
and I or r, and before a medial and r, because th^se 
letters are carried on to the next syllable (203, i.). 
The vowel is short before derivatives ol jugum^ as 
hljUgm^ quadrijUgus^ from which we have the con- 
tractions biga^ quadrigay but is otherwise long before/. 
Hence we have : 

ex-enirplum, vd-lu-cris^ lu-gu-hris^ du-pUx^ md-jor^ 
but suh-ruo according to 203, Obs. 

Obs. 1. A short vowel at the end of a word may 
occasionally be made long, and very rarely remains 
short, before sc^ «p, sq^ ^, a?, z^ at the beginning of the 
word following. 

Obs. 2. The comic poets neglect the rule of posi- 
tion. 

(205) The measurement of syllables is affected 
also by the following figures : 

I. SynaUepha^ or the elision of a final vowel or 
diphthong before a vowel or h at the beginning of the 
following word ; as : 

Sera n^m'is rTif est crdsfiThd^ mv* Aodie, 
for v'lia^ vlv^. 

This rule does not apply to the interjections heu 
and 0, and is sometimes neglected by the poets ; as : 

Ter sunt condtl irnpon&r^ Fetid Ossam. 

II. Ecthlipsisy or the elision of a final m with its 
vowel before a vowel orh; as : 
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monstr* horrencT Inform* Ingens^ cui lum^n adempfnm^ 

for monstrum Rorrendumy in/orme. 

The older poets used sometimes to omit a jEuial a 
before a consonant, so that -m became &'* ; as : vollto 
vlvii'p^r ora virum for vivm: see the examples in 220. 

III. Synceresis^ or the contraction of two syllables 
into one ; as : 

8eu lento fU^rjnt dhearia mmin^ texta^ 
as if it were written alvyaria, 

sectdqu Intexunt dhi^te costas, 
as if it were written ahyete. 

IV. Dicerem^ or the resolution of one syllable 
into two ; as : 

DebUerdnt fusos evdl&m^ sUds^ 

for evohisse. 

V. Gcemra when, in consequence of the last syllable 
belonging to a fresh foot or metre, a single consonant 
is allowed to make it long by position ; as : 

Pectori\lym tnhidns spirdntid consUUt extd, 

VI. The last syllable of every verse is common. 



J 2. Metrical Fed. 

(206) Rhythm {numerm) is the harmonious pro- 
portion, which results from the methodical arrangement 
of words according to their long and short syllables ; 
and by a recurrence of an emphasis or stress at inter- 
vals. If the rhythm is not regulated by fixed laws it 
is called prosaic {solutce orationis numerus). If the 
emphasis recurs according to a definite measure, the 
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rhythm becomes metre (metrum). Every recurrence of 
the emphasis is termed a metre, and those collections 
of metres, which recur as distinct wholes, are called 
verses or lines (versm). 

(207) The emphasis, on which the metre depends, 
is called the ictm, because the time was marked by a 
stamp of the foot; hence the old Latin metre, or 
Satumian verse, was termed tripudiatio — triplex pedis 
pubatio; and Horace says (iii. Oarm. 18, 15) : gath 
det invisam pepulisse fossor ter pede terram, * the la- 
bourer delights to have beaten the hated earth with 
the three blows of his foot,' i. e. to dance in the old 
fashion. When the emphatic and unemphatic parts 
of the metre are contradistinguished they are called 
the arm {apms) and them ($€(ris) respectively, i. e. the 
raising and sinking of the voice. 

(208) Every short syllable, which is the unit of 
metre or measurement, is considered as one m<ira or 
* time ;' and every long syllable consists of two such 
m^irw. According to this principle, long syllables are 
resolved, short syllables combined, and rhythms cal- 
culated. 

(209) When a rhythm is considered as the ele- 
ment of a verse, it is called a 'foot' {pes\ and the 
division of verses into feet is called scanning or scan- 
sion (scansio, i. e. ascending or climbing up by steps, 
whence a scale in music, from scdla, ^ a ladder '). 

(210) There are only two kinds of proper feet or 
distinct and primitive rhythms. 

(a) The equal rhythms, consisting of four marce, 
in which one long syllable is opposed to two short, so 
that the ratio is }; these are : 

Dactylm, * the dactyl,' — v^ ^ ; as : muiii&rci ; 
AnapcBstus, * the anapaest,' ^ v^ — ; as : Idp^des. 
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(J) The double rhythms, consisting of three moT€e^ 
in which a long and a short syllable are opposed, so 
that the ratio is f ; these are : 

TrochoBus^ * the trochee,' — '^ ; as : mfisd. ; 
Iambus^ * the iambus,' w — ; as : arms. 

To these may be added the representative feet ; i.e. 
the spondoma or * spondee,' which represents (208) the 
equal rhythm by two long syllables; as : dicunt^ and the 
tribrachys or 'tribrach,' which represents the double 
rhythm by three short syllables ; as : hr^vihus, 

(211) If in any verse the regular course of the 
rhythm is preceded by an unemphatic syllable, whether 
long or short, this is called an anacrusis^ or 'back 
stroke,' and if the anacrusis extends to three or four 
moroe^ it is called a basis or ' pedestal.' It is customary 
to mark the onward course of the ictus by the acute 
accent, the anacrusis by the grave, and the basis by 
the two accents crossing one another. The divisions 
of the feet are marked by vertical lines, and the change 
of rhythm in the middle of the verse by two vertical 
lines. 

(212) All verses, except the dactylic and the old 
Satumian trochaics, reckon the metre by a double foot 
or dipodia^ as it is called, and have only one ictus to 
the pair of feet. 

(21 S) Half a foot is technically called a hemimer 
{^iuii€p€s\ and cwsuras, which take place in the middle 
of the third and fourth feet respectively, are called 
pmthemimeral and hephthemimeral ccesuras. 

^(214) If a metre terminates in a hemimer^ it is 
calleii catalectic or ' interrupted ;' if it is completed, it 
is called acatalectic or 'uninterrupted.' 

If the supposed or prescribed metre is redundant 
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by a hemmer^ the term TiypercataUctie is applied. Two 
catalectic forms are so common that they are often 
called feet; these are the choriamhus or dactylic 
triemimer ; as : €xt^U\ra8% which may be termed the 
dactylic dimeter catalectic; and the creticus or tro- 
x^haic triemimer ; as : eff^runt\\^ which may be termed 
the trochaic monometer catalectic. 



§ 3. Equal BkytAms. 

A. Dactylic Verse. 

(215) (a) Hexameter or Heroic Verse. The only 
dactylic rhythm, which appears in long systems of 
single lines, is called the Hexameter, because it con- 
tains six metres or repetitions of the ictus. The first 
four metres may be either dactyls or spondees, but the 
fifth must generally be a dactyl, and the sixth must 
always be a spondee, or, according to 205, vi., a tro- 
chee. The following are examples : 

X X X y ^ ^ 

pd8td\res dvl\um t^\ros d€\pellit^\fcetus\\, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ■' ^ — 

tu nlkil\ invl\td di\cdsfaci\dsv^ Minerva]]* 

Obs. 1. In these verses there is generally, as in 
the examples, a penthemimeral caesium, and often a 
hephthemimeral caesura also. In consecutive lines, the 
pauses and caesuras must be varied ; and if the pause 
falls after the first word it should be a dactyl or 
trochee. 

Obs. 2. If the fifth foot is a spondee, which is 
rarely the case, the fourth must be a dactyl ; as : • 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

co'mtitit\ dtque feS|?w Phrpg^t\a agm1na\ c'ircums]pexlt\\. 

cldra €k\um 8ohS\l€S mag\mm Jo'6is\ mcre|men^i?m||. 
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Obs. S. Words of more than three syllables and 
monosyllables are rarely fomid at the end of hexame- 
ter lines. 

(216) (5) Elegiac Verse, Not only does custom 
require that the dactyl should be represented by a 
spondee at the end of an hexameter verse, but the 
ictus alone may suffice for the close of a set of dactyls. 

This is regularly the case with the dactylic trimeter 
eatalectic or penthemimer ; and a class of poems, called 
Elegiac^ is written in complete hexameter lines fol- 
lowed alternately by pairs of these interrupted trime- 
ters, which are erroneously called Pentameters. Ex- 
ample: 

grdtUlor | (Echati\dm fit'&\ti8 dc\ced^r^ | ve«^m|| 
vlctd\r€m vic\t<B || succ&h^^isa^ g'W^|ror||. 

Obs, 1. The penthemimers of the elegiac must 
be kept distinct. 

Obs. 2. The last word of the line should be an 
iambus, and either a verb, substantive, or pronoun ; it 
should not be preceded by an elision ; and the word 
preceding it should not be a disyllabic. There are 
exceptions to these rules, but they are not to be imi- 
tated. For example, a word of four or more syllables 
is more frequently found at the end than a trisyllable. 

Obs. 3. The first penthemimer seldom ends with 
an iambus, unless the first foot is a spondee, and this 
is to be avoided, especially when the spondee is in- 
cluded in a word. The two spondees in the example 
above are not to be imitated ; they are required in the 
special case by the antithesis. 

(217) (c) Gly conic Verse. The dactyl and spon- 
dee, which terminate the hexameter verse, .appear as 
a separate dipodia, which is called the AchnitiSj and 

12 
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always, as we shall see, terminates the Sapphic stanza; 



If the second dactyl is retained, and a basis pre- 
fixed, the line is called a Glyconetas ; as : 

X ^ -" 

sic te II diva pb\ten8 Cppri\^. 

If the Adonim has a basis prefixed it is called a 
Pherecrateus ; as: 

X ^ 

grato II Pyrrha sUb \ antro\\. 

(218) (d) Choriamlic Verse. The dactyl and long 
syllable, which form the end of the pentameter, appear 
as a catalectic dipodia by the side of complete pairs of 
feet. Thus, in the lesser Asclepiadean verse, we have 
two dipodiae with the basis prefixed, the former dipodia 
appearing as a triemimer or choriambm ; and in the 
great Asclepiadean verse the complete dipodia is pre- 
ceded by two choriamb% or catalectic dimeters* Exam- 
ples : 

X ^ ! ^ 

Moece\nds ata\m8 || edit^ \ regih^s\^. 

tu ne\qu(B8i^\rl8\[8cir^ n^\fd8\^qu€m m^ihi\quem tihi^. 

The shorter Asclepiadean is used by itself, or alter- 
nately with glyconei (Hor. i. 3.), or in couplets fol- 
lowed by a Pherecrateus and Glyconeus (Hor. i. 5). 

(219) There are other kinds of dactylic verse, 
which are less common ; thus, we have the Tetrameter; 
as: 

aut £pA^|«o» Kma|mt?^ CoIr7w^A?||. 
mens^reta cohi\^ent ^r|cAy/a||. 
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And the penthemimer occurs as a separate verse; 
as: 

PulvU ^t I umbra «i/|/wi7«||. 

B. Anapcestic Verse. 

(220) (a) AnapoBstic Dimeter, The commonest 
anapaestic system is the dimeter, which consists of 
successive pairs of feet, the whole system being counted 
as one Une until it is broken by a basis, or by a catalectic 
dimeter, which is termed a parcemiac. The dactyl and 
spondee may take the place of the anapaest, except in 
the last foot of the dimeter, where the dactyl is not used 
by Seneca. Example : 

unde i^nV cVdet || imrt€\^ih^'' c/5m|| 
dviy\8^8: ^um || dlctW^ Prd\mSthens\\ 
clepsi^BB^ do/o||, poends\qu^ Jdvl\\ 
fdto ea^lpendiWss^ sUpre\mo\\. 

(221) (5) Ionic a minore. If the thesis in the 
anapsestic dipodia is represented by a single long sylla- 
ble, it is usual to term this metre lanicm a minore^ in 
contradistinction to a certain form of the choriambic 
rhythm cum anacrusiy which was called the lonicm a 
majore. Four of these imperfect anapsestic dipodiae 
form a verse in Horace ; thus : 

nfi8^rd\rum e8t\\n^c am6\r7\\dar^ lu\dum\\n^qu^ dii\lci\\, 

§ 4. Double Bhythms. 

A. Trochaic Verse, 

(222) (a) Ithyphallic Metre. The trochee is a 
dactyl with the last mora omitted. The simplest and 

12—2 
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oldest form of the trochaic metre is the ithyphallictiSy 
or tripudiatio^ in which the ictus occurred thrice. This 
metre always appears in two sets of three feet with an 
anacrusis. It was very rude, and the substitutions for 
the trochee were extremely arbitrary, as the following 
examples will show : 

da}punt mS^um M^\teUi || Ncivw po\et€e\\. 

fur^dTit f(i\gat pro\8teTnit || maoo'^maB U^^ne^. 

no|vem J^\cri8 cow|rorde« || fiVi[(B «o|rore«||. 

(223) (J) Eipponactean Verse. The trochaic 
metre is generally counted by pairs of feet, each having 
but one ictus, i. e. on the fii^t syUable. If a long syl- 
lable is added to a trochee, the triemimer which results 
is called dimeter catalectic^ and is also designated as a 

creticus; as: <jreflf?|e?«||. When the last syllable is 

resolved it is termed pceon primus^ as: divitthUs ; if 
the first syllable is resolved, it is called pcBon quarius^ 

as marWL\ims\. The pason secunduSy as amdbimUs, and 
the pceontertius^ as stlmuldtUSj correspond in the number 
of mor€B^ but not in rhythm, to the true cretic measure. 
The Greeks considered the cretic and pceonic metres 
as constituting a special class of rhythms, which they 
designated as hemiolian^ i. e. ' one and a half,^ because 
the ratio of the arsis to the thesis was | : and the 
cretic^ and by implication the trochaic dipodia^ was 
reckoned as equivalent rhythmically to the dactyl, be- 
cause, at the end of a line, i. v^ - = J. v^ w. The 
trochaic dipodia, which plays an important part in 
metrical systems, is generally regarded as = trochee + 
spondee by the Augustan poets. If the ithyphallic is 
increased by a long syllable, the verse is called dimeter 
catalectic; as: 

Tr^di\tnr di\^8 di\e\\. 
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And if an ithyphalliCy added to a trochaic dipodia 
ewm aimcrusi^ follows this dimeter, the metre is termed 
Hipponactean ; as: 

ndn ^ur n^\que aur^\um\\ 
fn^ja T^^i^dH || in do\mo lc\cunar\. 



(224) (d) Tetrameter CataUctic. If the dimeter 
catalectic is added to a complete dimeter, the verse 
becomes tetrameter catalectic^ — a form which was much 
used by the dramatists. A tribrach may stand every 
where for the trochee, and in the ev^i places a spon- 
dee; the older poets, who follow the colloquial pronun- 
ciation, put a spondee, a dactyl, or an anapaest in any 
place; as: 

€mo\ri wo||/o sM \ ess^ ||) mortil\um nil\\ (B8tz\md\\\. 

^gd quum \ g^nUl )| turn mdri\tiirum ||| scivli et | el ret 

II «iZ«^i/.|^|||. 
^ ^ ^ 

nam Bapi^nB vlr\\tute ho\norem ||| pr<Bmi\um hand 

__ /• 

pr€e\\ddm p^tit\\\. 
• ^ ^ ^ 

ecquid \ vtd^o ? || ferro \ septus \\\ possi\det se\d€S 

sdcrds\\\. 

B. lamUc Verse. 

(225) The iambus always appears in dipodioe^ 
the second member of which received the ictus. The 
tribrach may be substituted for the iambus in any 
place of the longer verses, a spondee in the odd places. 

(226) (a) Dimmer AeataUctic. This verse con- 
sists of four feet ; the first and third may be spondees ; 
the first a dactyl, and the second a tribrach ; as in the 
following examples : 
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\nar\sU ij^t^siu^. 
v^l h€e\dU8 e\\r€ptiis \ lUpd\\. 
Imbrea \ niv€s\\qu^ cdm\p&rdt\\. 
fortl I 8^qud\[muT joec)/ofe||. 

(227) (5) Trimeter Acatalectic. This verse, which 
is also called the smariuSy may consist of six iambi, 
which is the case in Horace'*s XVIth Epode^ and ad- 
mits tribrachs any where but in the last foot, spondees 
in the even places, a dactyl in the first and third, and 
an anapaest in the first foot ; as : 

sUls I et ip\\sa Rd\ma vl\\rtbu8 ) ruii\\. 
dltti\bu8 dt\\qUe cdm\bU8 homt\cidam Hec\torem^. 
Cdntdi\d br^Vi\\bU8 lm\plicd\\ta vi\p^n8\\. 
pd8itds\qu^ v<^r\\nd8 d?)^?« ea^Wdmen \ ddmiis\\, 

X >• X 

optdt I quie\tem P^lo\pU in\fldi \ pdter\[. 

If the last word in the line is a trisyllable, the fifth 
foot ought to be an iambus or a tribrachys. The 
second of the above examples is one of some twenty 
exceptions to the rule. There ought to be a penthe- 
mimeral or hephthemimeral csesura; if possible, the 
former, as in the above examples. 

Obs. If trimeters follow a dactylic hexameter, or 
dimeters follow trimeters, the poem is called an JEpodos. 
Horace has a book of such poems. 

(228) (c) The Scazan. If the last foot of the 
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genarius is a spondee, the line is called a scazorij or 
^ halting line.** The second, fourth, and fifth feet must 
then be iambi ; as : 

nee fon\t^ ld\\bra pro\lili \\ cabal\llnd\\, 

(229) (d) Tetrameter Catalectic. If we add a 
cataJectic metre to the senarius, we have a tetrameter 
catalectic; as: 

«^d In I diem i8\ttic Par\m^o est \ fdrtas\8^ quod || 

minar\e^. 
^t ln\8olen\t^r (ies\tM8 | v^lut \ mtn^^^ta mag\nd^. 

§ 5. Asynartete Rhythms. 

(230) If rhythms of different kinds are put toge- 
ther the verse is called asynartete {a<rvvafynjTos)^ or 
* unconnected.^ The most common of these combina- 
tions are dactyls mixed with trochaic dipodise ; and if 
the trochees follow the dactyls the verse is termed 
loffoosdic. 

(231) Sapphic Verse. The ordinary Sapphic stanza 
consists of three asynartete lines followed by an 
adonius (217). The first three lines are made up of a 
dactyl flanked by two trochaic dipodise, in each of 
which the second foot is a spondee ; the metre there- 
fore stands thus : 

J.^\--\\l^^\\J.^\--l\(ter) 

loul^-lll 

jam «a|^e« ^er||m nixiis || atqu^ | cRrflB||| 

grand^nis m^fiit pat^ || et rii\ 

dewi^ra so\cra8 ja&H^at^ \ 5rcefi||j 

terrUU \ urb€m\\\. 
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(232) There is a longer form of the Sapphic line, 
in which the first trochaic dipodia is followed by a 
choriambus, or incomplete dactylic dimeter, which 
precedes the usual dactyl, and there is also a shorter 
form in which the first trochaic dipodia is omitted. 
The two appear together in an ode of Horace ; thus : 

LydX6. II die p^ \ omne«||, 
te dj^B ojro S'jhlS\rin || cur propif^a a|mandd|||. 

(233) If the dactyl in the former of these lines is 
preceded by a basis and followed by an ithyphallicus 
instead of a dipodia, the verse is called the PhalcBcian 
hendecasyllable ; as: 

passer \\ detici\\ce m^oe pii\elkB\\\. 

(234) Alcaic Verse. If we call the trochaic dipo- 
dia A, the dactylic B, and the anacrusis x, the Alcaic 
stanza of four lines will consist of two lines containing 
x + A + B, followed by X + 2A and B + A; thus: 

X A. B. 

vt\des at I alia \\ stet niv^ \ cdndidum\\. 

X A. B. 

So\rdct^ I nee jam \\ sustin^\dnt oni2*||. 

X 2 A. 

sll\v€e la\bordn\tea g^\liiqu^\\ 

B. A. 

XXX 

Jlumina \ constiU^^rint a\cutd. 
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Obs. 1. There can be no csesura between A and 
B in the first two lines, unless there is an elision ; as : 

qui8 I d€V2\um scdr\\tum ellci\et domd\\. 

Obs. 2. The anacrusis is rarely a monosyllable or 
a short syllable, but this occurs sometimes, as in the 
instance above for the short syllable; and for the 
monosyllable : 

ml I Claudt\€B non \\ perfzcilent manUs\\. 
Still more rare is a monosyllable at the end ; as : 

ne I fort^ \ credds \\ lnt^ri\tura qiioB^^. 

Obs. 3. The anacrusis of the third line is most 
frequently a long syllable; but Horace has ten in- 
stances to the contrary. 

Obs. 4. The third line must not end with a mo- 
nosyllable, except it be et or in with an elision. 

Obs. 5. As a general rule the trochaic dimeter 
contained in the thud line ought to have a penthemi- 
meral csesura. Hence it is objectionable to have a 
quadrisyllable or two disyllables either at the beginning 
or end of the line, though a few exceptions may be 
found in Hwace ; and the best rhythm is three words 
of three syllables each, or equivalent substitutions ; as : 

de\scend^ \ Cdrvt\nd j^\bent^\[. 
ndr\rdtUr | et pris\ci Ca\tdnU\\. 
de\mi88}i \tempes\td8 ah \ £iZro||. 

O \ rndgriH \ Carthd\gd pro^d8is\, 
Obs. 6. A short syllable at the end of the first 
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three lines, i^ith a vowel at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing line, must be avoided, and there are two 
instances in Horace of an ecthlipsis at the end of the 
third line : 

sore I exi\tura et | noa in cetern'-um 
exsiUum — 

cum I pac}^ I deld\benti8 Etru8c**um 
in mare. 

Obs. 7. The fourth line should have a csesura 
either in or between the dipodiae. 

(235) Archilochian Verse. This is a dactylic 
tetrameter followed by an ithyphallicus ; as : 

^ ^ *<• ^ X • -• 

soVoit^r I acrls M]^m8 grc\ta v^c^ || verts \ et jFa|i?owi|||. 

(2S6) EUqiamlus, This is composed of a dacty- 
lic penthemimer and iambic dimeter ; as : 

destnat I impdr}\bu8 || certa\r^ sub\m5til8 \ pildor\\. 

(237) lamlelegus. This is the reverse of the 
preceding, and consists of an iambic dimeter followed 
by a dactylic penthemimer ; as : 

tu vl\na Tdr\quato | move || cdnsUl^ | pre88a m?|o||. 

(238) GaUiamlicus. Catullus in his u4fy« introduces 
a measure, which is called Galliambic from its use by 
the Galli, or priests of Cybele, and from the practice of 
scanning it as an iambic rhythm. It is really a sort 
of spurious trochaic metre, made up of a trochaic 
dipodia preceded and followed by a pceon tertivSy and 
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2. 

Trochaic dipoda. 
t 



3. 



4. 



finished off by a cretic, or pceon quartm. As the 
second and fourth elements are equivalent to the first 
and third only in the assumed relation of the four 
pcBOTis (223), the verse is really asynartete. It is 
scanned according to the following scheme : 

1. 

Pseon tertius. 

t 

w u — u 

^uper alia 
dea magna 
itaque ut do 
Icevumque 



Pseon tertius. Paeon quartos. 



— VJ — 


^" 


w u — u 


KJ ^ KJ •- 


\J \J 




KJKJ 





vectus Attia 
dea Cyhelle 
mum Cyhelles 
pecoris hostem 



celeri ra\te maria 



dea domina 
tetigere 



Dindymi 
lassulce 



stimulans i\ia loquitur. 



(239) The Greeks, from whom the Bomans de- 
rived most of their metres, made great use also of the 
Antispastic rhythm^ o - | - o {Gr. Gr. art. 672, sqq.), 
which is not used by the Latin poets. They mso 
counted by rhythms in the ratio |, which they called 
epitrites (imTpiToi). These were the reverse of the 
pceon^ and contained three long syllables and one 
short ; according to the place of the short syllable, the 
epitrite was called first, second, third or fourth. The 
fourth epitrite, o, which was also termed the 

•a/nti^ast of seven times (avTKnraariKri cTn-acny/iOff), or WJO- 

fiogenes (/ioi/oyfi^y)? is alluded to by Cicero {de Orat, i. 
59, 251, according to the excellent emendation of the 
Baron von Bunau), as a rhetorical rhythm. 

(240) The subject of the Latin Comic Metres 
cannot be discussed without inquiries into the colloquial 
pronunciation of the language, which are beyond the 
scope of an elementary grammar. 



APPENDIX I. 

Distinctions of Words in Memorial Verses. 



(a) Diferences of Qimntity. 

1. Stemitur arbor acer^ fueris si viribus aeer. 

* The maple tree is cut down, if you shall have been 
vigormis in strength.' 

2. Anus pars hominis, sed femina fit anus annis. 
^ The anus is a part of a man, but a woman becomes 
anus^ " old,'' by years.' 

3. Mel vaga eondit apis; deus est ^gyptius 

Apis. 'The roving hee stores honey; Apis is an 
Egyptian god.' 

4. Est hdra porcorum brevis, at non ara deorum. 
' The Tiara or stye of pigs has short a ; not so the ara 
or aUar of gods.' 

5. Dum sinet hora canes ; effeto corpore ca'nes ; 
Grandsevique canis candescunt tergora cdnis, 

* While time permits, you will sing ; your body bein^ 
exhausted you are grey ; and the skin of the aged god 
is white with grey hairs.' 

6. Silva vetus cecidit^ ferro quam nemo cecldit, 

* An old wood fell, which no one felled with an axe.' 

7. Fert ancilla column penetrat res humida colum. 
*• A maid-servant carries a distaffs liquid matter pene- 
trates a strainer^ 

8. Comas virgineas, hasta recurva, comas, ' May- 
est thou, bent spear, part (i. e. put in order) the 
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virgin''s "hmr" (referring to the hasta cceUldris : Ovid, 
Fasti^ n. 560). Como is contracted from co-^mo (90, 1). 

9. Si vis esse comes mihi, mores indue comes. * If 
you would be a companion to me, put on affahU 
manners/ 

10. Lucrandi cupido damno est sua saepe cupido, 
' His own desire is often detrimental to one desirous 
of gain,' 

11. Oblitus decoris violat prsecepta decoris, * He 
who is forgetful of honour violates the laws of beauty.'* 

12. Ded^re cor divis par est qui tanta d^dere. * It 
is right to ffive up our heart to the gods who have 
given us so much/ 

13. Garmina dicantur^ Domino dum templa dt- 
cantur, 'Let poems be recited^ while temples are 
dedicated to the Lord.** 

14. Solvere diftdit, nodum qui diftdit ense. 
' He has no confidence in untying the knot, who has cut 
it with his sword.' 

15. Sanus ^dit camem; carmen doctissirous edit. 
^ A healthy man eats meat ; a most learned man gives 
ovit^ i. e. publishes a poem.' 

16. EdUcat hie catulos, ut eos educat in apros. 
' This man trains whelps, that he may lead them out 
against wild boars.' 

17. Si tibi non est obs^ ^s inops, et pinguia non es. 

* If you have not money ^ you are poor, and do not eat 
dainties.' 

18. Nos precor excusa^ male sit si ex&usa moneta. 

* Prithee excuse us, if the money is badly coinedJ" 

19. FdbUla sermonis, fabUla est faba parvula 
dicta. ^ A fable belongs to language, but a little bean 
is csXiei fabula,'' 
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20. Fid^ sed ante vide ; qui /idit, nee bene vldU^ 
Fallitor. Eigo v^de, ne ci^iare fide. 

^ Trutt, but look first ; he who trusts and has not well 
considered, is deceived. Therefore consider^ lest you 
be inveigled by confidence.'^ 

21. Fallit ssepe /return placido nimis sequore /re- 
turn. *' The sea often deceives one who rdies too much 
on its smooth surface.^ 

22. Fugere hi ; filg^e est melius, ne fuste fiigere. 
' These have run away ; it is better to run away, lest 
you be driven away with a stick.^ 

23. Per quod quis peccat, per idem mox plectitur 
Idem: 'By what a man sins, by the same thing the 
sams man is soon punished.^ 

24. Diffieilis labor est, cujus sub pondere labor, 
' It is a difficult labour, under the weight of which / 
am sinking!^ 

25. Lcevus erit, cui dextra manus non prsebeat usum ; 
Levis adhuc puer est : Uvis autem lingua puellse. 

' A man is left-handed, if his right hand is unsenace- 
able ; the boy is still smooth ; but the tongue of the 
girl is light? 

26. Ut lepores canibus, sunt omnia capta lepore. 
' As hares are caught by dogs, so all things are cap- 
tivated by beauty? (See Lucret. i. 14. v. 1258). 

27. Tange lyram digitis, dum llram vomere duco^ 
* Touch the lyre with your fingers, while I draw a 
furrow with the plough.*' 

28. Gernis triste malum, fractum jam turbine malum ? 
Mala mMi malo meruit mala maxima mundo. 
Mdh ego mala mea bona quam mala frangere maid, 

' Do you see this sad disaster, — ^the mast (malm) 
already broken by the whirlwind V 
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* The jaW'hane of a had man with an apple (malum) 
earned the greatest evib for the world.** 

^ I would rather break with my jaw good apples 
than had!* 

29. Man^ domi, mi Fusee, man^^ visure sodales. 
^Remain at home in the morning^ my dear Fuseus, 
being about to see friends.' 

30. Mairma augusta est mulier, sed Matrona 
flumen. ' A Matron is a dignified lady, but the Mame 
is a river.' 

31. Es prseclarus homo, mU^ris si mls^ris aurum. 

* You are a noble man, if you shall Itave sent gold to 
the ^oor.' 

32. Nlt^re, parve puer, cupies quieunque nitere. 

* Strive^ little boy, whoever you are that desire to 
shine,"* 

33. Sit nota nota : notus ventus, sed notus amicus^ 
^ Let the mark be known ; the south is a wind, but a 

friend is known! 

34. Oblita quae fuco rubet, est oblita deeoris. 'She 
who is red from being daubed with paint ia forgetful of 
beauty.' 

35. Occidit latro, verum sol occidit almus. ' The 
robber murders, but the balmy sun sets! 

36. Opp^rior Fabium, qui longo operitur amictu. 
' I am waiting for Fabius, who is clad in a long robe.' 

37. Os (oris) mandate sed os (ossis) manditur ore. 
' The mouth commands, but a bone is eaten with the 
mouth!* 

38. Quaeque palus stagnat, fixus stat pdltts acutus. 
' Every m>arsh is stagnant ; the sharp stake stands firm.' 

39. Uxoris pdr^re et pdrere, pardre mariti est. 
^ It is the part of the wife to bear children and obey ; 
of the husband to provide!* 
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40. Gktudet uterque p&renSy si filius est bene 
parens. * Both parents rejoice, if the boy is properly 
obedient^ 

41. Pend&re vult Justus, sed non pendere ma- 
lignus. ^ The honest man wishes to pay^ but the 
scoundrel wishes not to he hanged.^ 

42. Perfidiis absque fide est ; contra est perfldus 
amicus. ' The perfidnms is without faith ; on the con- 
trary the friend is thorov^hly trusty.^ 

43. Ludejp?^: pilum torquetur: p7la columna 
est. 'Play at ball: the javelin is hurled: the pillar 
is a column.'' 

44. Pro reti et regione plaga est, pro \erhere pldga, 
' Plaga means a net or a region : pldga is a blow.** 

45. Sunt cives urbis populm^ est populus arbor. 
' The inhabitants of a city are ^people: the poplar is a 
tree.'' 

46. Si vitare potes^ ne plurima pocula pdtes. * If 
you can avoid it, drink not very many cups.' 

47. Hand mihi profecta est bene res ex urbe 
profecto, * The business did not turn out well for me 
having departed from the city.' 

48. Quae probus ille r^fert^ nostra cognoscere 
refert ' It mfor our interest to know what that good 
man is telling us!" 

49. Decretum reUgat^ qui sontem ex urbe relegat. 
' Let him, who is banishing the guilty from the city, 
read again his decree: 

50. Si qua seds s^des^ atque est tibi commoda sedeSy 
lUa sed^ s^de^ nee sld^ ubi sldere non est. 

' If you are sitting on any seat^ and your seat is conve- 
nient, remain sitting on that seaty and do not settle^ 
where it is not possible to settled 

51. Est in veste s^inm^ sinus vas lactis habetur* 
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^ The hosom-folds are in the dress ; the sinm is a bowl 
of milk.^ 

62. Tarn cito mffocat laqueus, quam mffocat ignis. 
^ The halter strangles as quickly as the fire suffocates^ 

53. Trihula grana terunt ; tribuli nascuntur in agris. 
' Threshing machines bruise grain : caltrops grow in the 
fields.' 

54. Ne sit Mi censes; opus est melioribus uti. 
^ Let it not be as you determine ; it is necessary to 
use better plans.' 

55. Si transire v^lis maris undas, utere 'celis, 'If 
you wish to cross the waves of the sea, make use of 

56. Merx nummis venit ; 'o&fiit hue aliunde pro- 
fectus. ' Merchandise is sold for money ; he comss 
hither, having started from some other place.' 

57. Venimus hestema, ast hodierna luce venlmus. 
' We cams yesterday, but we are coming to-day.' 

58. Nil prosunt mres^ ni probitate 'c^ires. ' Strength 
is of no avail, unless you are strong in honesty.' 

(5) Differences of Form or Gender. 

59. Gantat acanthis avis, sed floret acanthus in 
agris. ' The goldfinch is a bird which sings ; but the 
a,canthus blooms in the fields.' 

60. Qui fert arm^ humeris, armo dux fertur equino. 
'The general, who carries arms on his shoulders, is 
carried on the horse's bach'' 

61. Vexat asilus equos ; miseros excepit asylum, 
' The gad-fly torments horses : the sanctuary is wont 
to receive the wretched.' 

62. Qui sculpit coelat ; qui servat condita celat. 
' He who engraves, carves ; he who keeps secrets, cow- 
ceaU.'' 

13 
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63. Hose €08818 galea, est ; M 008868 retia signant. 
^ This ea88i8 (/.) is a helmet : these €088e8 (m.) mean 
nets.^ 

64. Oedo facit €e88i; cec^di^ cMo; ccedo^ cecldi. 
^ Cedo^ I yield, makes €688% ; cedo^ I fall, ceddi ; cwdo^ 
I cut, cectdi.'* 

65. Olavo ferit, clovm firmat, clam8qne recludit. 
^ The cluh strikes, the nail fastens, and the key opens.** 

66. CofnMle doctores, si tu tihi con8uli8 ipsi. ^ Con- 
sult your teachers, if you provide for your interests!' 
This is only a difference of construction. 

67. Fuste dolat furem, doluit qui doUo perdens. 
^He beats the thief with a stick, who grieved at losing 
his wine-jars? 

68. Hoec ficus {ficus \elftci) est fructus et arbor ; 
Hie ficus (fid) malus est in corpore morbus. 

' This fig (/.) is a fruit and a tree ; this ficus (m.) or 
tumour is a bad disease in the body."* 

69. Frontem die capitis, /r<m6?^m die arboris esse. 
'Say that /row«, frontis^ "a brow,'** belongs to the head; 
hut from, frondis, " a bough,'*'* to a tree.' 

70. Non licet asse mihi, qui me non asse Ucetur, 
' He is not valued by me at a penny, who does not 
value me at a penny.' 

71. Merx venit; mercesgue vMt, qusesita labore. 
^Merchandise is sold ; and wages come being gained by 
labour.** 

72. Prunus habet prunum^ prunam ignis, et arva 
pruinam. ' The plum-tree has the phim^ the fire a 
hot-coal^ and the fields the hoar-frost? 

73. Spondet vas (vadis\ at vas (vdsis) continet 
escam. 'The surety (m,) promises, but the vessel (n.) 
contains food.' 
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(c) Synonyms^ or different Words with similar 

Meanings. 

74. Est cutis in came, est detracta e corpore pellis, 
^ CiUis is the skin attached to the flesh, pellis is the 
hide stript off the body.' 

76. Sanguis inest venis, crmr est e corpore fusus. 

* Slood is in &e veins ; gore is shed from the body.** 

76. Armus brutorum est^humerm ratione fruentum ; 
Tergum est amborum ; belua tergus habet. 

* The arvms is the shoulder of brutes, the humerus^ 
that of rational beings : the t^rgvm is the hinder part 
of any thing ; a beast has tergus (tergoris), a hide. 

The first statement is proved by Ovid, Metam, x. 
699, where it is said of Hippomenes turned into a lion : 
ex humeris armi fiunt. But the distinction is not al- 
ways observed. In the case of a horse, the armi were 
not only the withers^ but the flanks (Virg. jEri. vi. 882). 
Tergum is only the hinder part, or the part turned 
away ; whence such phrases as terga 'oertere^ dare^ ' to 
turn one's back to the enemy, to run away ;' and a 
tergo^ post tergum^ ' behind.' The back, considered as 
part of the body, is dorsum. 

77. Ungula conculcat ; lacerat, tenet, arripit un- 
guis. ' The hoof tramples ; the nail^ claw^ or talon 
tears, holds, seizes.' 

78. Pistor habet fumum^ fomace hypocausta 
calescunt. ' The baker has an ove% the stove-rooms 
of baths are warmed hy furnaces? 

79. Fructus arboribus, fruges nascuntur in agris. 

* Fruits grow on trees, com in the fields.' This is only 
true ^i fructus as opposed to fruges^ for both of them 
may be used as general designations of produce — id 
quofruimur. 

80. Ales Mrundo canit ; nat hirudo ; vemat arundo. 

13—2 
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^ The swalhw is a bird which twitters ; the Ueeh swims; 
the reed grows green.' 

81. Alga venit pelago, sed nascitur uha palude. 
'The sea-weed comes from the sea, but the sed^e grows 
in the marsh.^ 

82. Prora prior, jpuppis pars ultima, at ima carina. 

* The jprow is the front part of a ship, Hie stem the 
hind part, and the keel the lowest part. 

83. Cominus ense feris, jacta cadis eminus hasta. 
' You strike close at hand {cum manu) with a sword ; 
you fall by a spear thrown from a distance {e manu),'* 

84. Forfice sartores ; \x>more^ forpice gaudent ; 
At faber ignitum /orcep^ prendit opus. 

* Tailors delight in scissors^ barbers in curUng-irans ; 
but the smith takes the ignited iron with a pair of 
tongs.'' 

86. Vallamus proprie castrum, sepimus ovile. * We 
properly intrench a camp, but hedge-in a sheep-fold.' 

86. Consortes fortuna eadem ; sodos labor idem ; 
Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa sodales. 

'The same fortune mskeB partners ; the same toil, 
amtrades ; but the school, the game, the table, make 
dear associates,"* 

87. Vir comis multos comites sibi jungit eundo ; 

Unum collegas efficit officium. 

' A courteous man joins to himself many companions 
{comes from cvm eo) in his journey ; a common occu- 
pation makes colleagues^ 

88. Dele quod scriptum est, sed flammam eso- 
stingue lucemse. ' Blot out what is written, but qtiendi 
the flame of the lamp.' 

89. Quod non est simulo, dissimuloque ^uod est 
^ 1 feign what is not, and conceal falsely what is.' 
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90. Vas caput, at nummos tantum prces prsestat 
amic^. *• A hail kindly makes good the person, but a 
surety money only."* 

91. Hasta teres dici, sphsera rotunda potest. ^ A 
spear may be called roimded^ but a sphere rownd? But 
the former epithet may also be applied to a sphere ; for 
Horace says, with this reference : m se ipso totm teres 
atque rotundus (Serm. ii. 7, 86). For the use of teres, 
see A\ Crat, J. 178. 

92. Lingua cibum gustat, qui bene cunque so/pit, 
^ The tongue tastes any food, which has a good savour^ 

93. Sunt setate senes, veteres vixere priores. 'Men 
are old in age ; the ancients lived before us.^ 

94. Ne sit secums, qui non est tutus ab hoste. 

* Let him not be secure (i. e. free from care ; se-curus^ 
sine curd), who is not safe from the enemy.' 

95. Tarquinius Patrihus Conscriptos addere jussit. 
' Tarquin directed the addition of Conscripti or Ple- 
beian knights to the Patres or Patricians,'* i.e. the 
heads of the original burgesses of Rome. Accordingly 
the address Patres, Conscripti, must be rendered not, 

* Oonscript Fathers,' but, ' Fathers and Conscripts,' 
or ^ Patncians and elected Senators :' the et being 
omitted as in Populus Bonmnm, Quirites, ' Burgesses 
of Kamnian and Sabine origin ;' and such phrases as 
sarta, tecta, ' sound in wall and roof,' &c. (above, 112, 
Obs. 1). 

96. Poplicolam populus nonplels agrestis amabat . 

* Poplicola was a favourite with the populus or old bur- 
gesses of Borne, and not with the plebs or citizens of 
mferior franchise, who were imported from the country' 
(Niebuhr, i. p. 530, n. 1172). 

97. Deliciae proc^mm, procero corpore, Kseso 

Militiae atque domi clams et amplus erat. 
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*' Kseao^ the delight of the nobles^ a man of taU stature* 
was ah8tri<ms and distinguished both in foreign service 
and at home.** The oldest names of the patricians or 
pcntres seem to have been ceUres or ' horsemen^ (linro- 
jSoroi), 9Sii jproc^es or ^ wooers.^ The latter word, formed, 
like cel^es, from the original designation iTroajpo^rtcff, 
^patrician suiters (Fest.p. 249, ed. Miiller), denotes that 
the;r had the right of intermarriage {jus cmnubii), 
which was denied to all but peers of the original bur- 
gesses. Procerus comes from procello^ as obs-curus 
from oc-cUlOy and denotes remarkable growth. Clarus 
and amplus are the most usual terms tor personal dis- 
tinction in the old Roman state : the former, which is 
connected with the same root as icXc-of , «eXvQ>, in-cl^m^ 
gloria (compare such phrases as dare diadt^ ' he spoke 
aloud,^ Hor. i. ^nst. xvi. 59), signifies * much spoken 
about r aJid vir clarissimus amounts to our phrase 'most 
illustrious;^ avwplus from amh- (HI)? ^ drculus from 
drtmm^ denotes size or circumference — that which 
fills the eyes — ^but is used as all but a synonym for 
clams ; thus we have such phrases as : maximd cum 
gratia et glorid ad svmmam amplitudinem pervenit 
(Cic. Brut. 81, 281) ; is mihi videtur amplissimm^ qui 
sua virtute in altiorem locum pervenit (Cic. Rose, Am. 
30) ; majestas est amplitudo ac dignitas civitatis (Cic. 
de Orat. ii. 39, 1 64) ; auctoritas et amplitudo hominum 
(Cic. Bosc. Am. 1) ; domus clari hominis is described 
as ampla domus (Cic. de Offic, i. 39, 139) ; and amplus 
and ghriosus are used as parallel predicates (Liv. 
XXVIII. 42). 

98. Activfe perdo^ passivb amittere possum. Al- 
though both perdo and amitto signify ' I lose,' the 
former may also mean ' I destroy.' According to the 
etymology, a-mitto is ' I send away,' ' I part with ;' but 
per-do is ' I cause to go through and out of,' in which 
sense it is the active of per-eo^ ^ I go through and out 
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of,^ just as inter-Jicio and inter-imo^ ^ I make or take 
from the midst of,' are opposed to inter-eo^ ' I go from 
between or away.' 

99. Ultro poUiceor, promitto saepe rogatus. Pol- 
lieeor is ' I make a free offer,** generally of good things; 
pramittOy ' I promise what may be asked or expected 
from me,^ whether good or evil. 

100. Quid, nisi mens in/ensa^ in/estam torqueat 
hastam ! ' What except an angry mind could hurl 
the hostile spear f These words are constantly con- 
fused by modem Latinists. If we compare in-fensus 
with of-fensti8y from ob-fendo^ we shall see that the 
former is connected with in-fmdo^ and implies an un- 
friendly or angry disposition of the mind; so that it 
corresponds to inimicus, iratus. If, on the other hand, 
we compare m-festus with manifestus and fest-ino^ we 
shall see that it comes from in-fero^ and implies some 
outward opposition and attack ; so that it is a synonym 
of adversuSy hostiUs, This will be seen in a passage of 
Livy, where the two words occur together (ii. 6) : con- 
citat ealcarihus equvm atque in ipsum infestus con- 
sulemdiriqit, . ,Adeoque infensis animis concurrenmty 
ut... d/mbm hoerentes hoMis morihundi ex equis lapd 
sinty 'he spurs his horse and urges him straight against 
{fuU tilt against) the consul himself; and they met 
with such angry minds that they fell dying from their 
horses, sticking to the two spears implanted in them.' 

101. GolUge mater-iam; patr-4am tu, diUge, civis. 
* Collect materials ; do you, citizen, hve your native 
land.'' Although mater-ia (of which materia-is^materies 
is an extension ; above, 28, Obs.) is derived from 
ma/ter^ ^ a mother,' just in the same way as patr-ia 
comes from pater, the above line shows that their mean- 
ing is absolutely different ; for while materia denotes 
the ^ mother-stuff' or ' materials* of which any thing is 
composed, so that the work seems to proceed or be 
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bom from it, patr-ia is the country to which we belong 
hj inheritance, and which is our common parent. The 
same example shows the difference of two compounds 
of lego ' I cull, pick up or gather.^ Col4igo expresses 
the result of gathering, namely, collection; dirUgo sdeo- 
tion in gathering, choice, preference, love. Sunilariy, 
emo^ ^ I take for myself,^ ^ I buy,^ becomes in.a second- 
^ary form amo^ * I love.' The compound mtel-UaOj * I 
discriminate,' i. e. ' I understand; is very different from 
inter-4mo^ ^ I take from the midst,' i. e. 'I destroy.' 
The next example gives another use of lego. 

102. Sit pietas coluisse Deum, coluisse parentes ; 
Relligio populum obstringit formidme codU. 

^ JjQipiety or dwty be defined as an afiectionate reverence 
for (^od and our parents; religiom scruples bind the po- 
pular mind with a fear of heaven.' The ancients placed 
our dnity to God and to our parents on the same or a simi- 
lar footing (see Pindar, Pyth, vi. 19, and the note) ; and 
piare is to perform any act of duty or worship ; hence 
the epithet plus is constantly applied to j^neas^ be- 
cause he carried his father out of danger on his shoul- 
ders (senior parens pia sarcina nati^ Ovid, Heroid. vii. 
107). But relUgio involves a much more complicated 
notion. It is not derived from re-Ugare^ 'to bind 
back,' according to the usual notion, but from re-ligere, 
^ to make careful gathering,' so that re-Ugens might be 
a synonym of di-ligens, and an opposite of neg-ligens. 
Similarly, op-tio comes, not from op-tare^ but from op- 
ium^ as lec-tio from lec-tum ; and rehellio comes, not 
from rebell-are, but from rehellis. Thus relUgio, ac- 
cording to its primary meaning, is ^ perpetually thought- 
ful care; dwelling upon a subject, and continually 
recurring to it ;' and in its application it is : (i) ' reli- 
gious worship ;' (2) * religious scruple,' especially in 
the plural ; (3) by substituting the cause for the effect, 
it is 'guilt causing religious scruple or fear,' or 'the 
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divine curse and consequent remorse or oppression of 
the conscience caused by a sense of violated religious 
scruples :' in the second and third sense it is used in a 
curious connexion with the words violare and expiare 
in three passages of Cicero which have never been 
compared by any lexicographer or commentator. Gic. 
Phiwpp. I. 6, 13 : ' an me censetis, P.O., decreturum 
fuisse, ut parentalia cum supplicationibus miscerentur, 
ut meafpicunles religiones (curses) in rempublicam indu- 
cerentur?;' TuscuL Disput. i. 12, 27: 'cserimoniis 
sepulcrorum, quas nee tanta cura coluissent, nee violatas 
tarn inexpiahui religiom (curse) sanxissent ;'' adAtticum 
I. 17, 16: Square et ilia, quae violata^ eacpiahuntur ; 
et hsec nostra, quae sunt sanctissime conservata, suam 
reliffianem (scrupulous observance) obtinebunt.*^ 

103. Nosse potes populum, sed scis quid agatur in urbe; 
Sontihua iffnoscis ; notos affnoscis smicoa; 
Et cognoscis eum, qui non tibi cognitus esset. 

Novi means ' I know' or 'am acquainted with' a person 
or thing : but scio means, 'I know' or 'have knowledge 
of a reality or fact ; thus we have in the same passage 
of Livy, 1. 54 : quod utriusque populi vires nosset^ sciret- 
que invisam profecto superbiam regiam civibus esse, 
*' because he was acquainted with the strength of both 
the Bomans and the Gabinians, and knew for a fact that 
the royal tyranny was hateful to the citizens.' Ignosco 
is, ' I take no knowledge, overlook, pardon ;' agnosco 
is, ' I recognize or acknowledge' what I knew before ; 
and cognosce^ ' I learn, or become acquainted with the 
unknown.' 

104. Gredulus exspectas : fidos prcestohr amicos. 
^ You, being credulous, are expecting ^ or looking out^ m 
hope and desire ; I am toaiting/or friends on whom I 
can rely.' Exspecto merely denotes definite or indefi- 
nite hope or expectation ; as in the rusticus exspectat 
of Horace ; hut prcestolor presumes an appointment. 
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105. Dtdeia delectant gustantem ; suavia odore ; 

Jwswnda exhilarant animum ; sed grata probantur 
A gratis ; quse visa placent loca, amoma vocamus. 

Although both dniliAi and iuamz are used generally to 
signify * sweet/ the former more properly denotes that 
which is agreeable to the palate (yXvjcvO; the latter 
that which is pleasant to the smcfi («7dvf); thus we 
have: matur6, auldor uvd^ lUXiros yXviuW; but sttave 
olens, i^bvoafios, Jucimdm is properly a participle, for 
juviscundm, and is applied to that: — quod jmat et 
cordi est^ that which causes mental pleasure and satis- 
faction. ChratuB is that which is welcome or accept- 
able. And amomus is that which charms the sight 
with a sense of cheerfulness and beauty. 

106. Dividimus muros et mosnia pandimus urbis. 
' We make a breech in the waUs^ and disclose the coU 
lective huildings of the city' (see Niebuhr, H. B. ii. 
note 80). 

1 07. Omnibus in rebus remur ratione sagaci ; 

Rem petit unusquisque ; reos r^^-publica punit ; 
Irrita ne facias, rationem ponere par est. 

' In all things we think by means of sagacious reason. 
Every one seeks for wealth ; the r^-public or common- 
wealth punishes the culprits. That you may not make 
things of no avails it is proper to send in an account^ 
There are no words in the Latin which are so much or 
so vaguely used as res and ratio^ which are connected 
by the verb re^r^ (' I think,' i. e. propose a res to my 
mind,) derived from res^ and furnishing a derivation for 
ratio from its participle ra-tus. The memorial lines 
give some of the principal distinctions of meaning; 
but the following definition extends to every use of the 
two words : res = ra-is is probably for hra-is^ from hir 
the old Latin for ' a hand' (Varro, L. L. iv. 26) ; 
and therefore equivalent to the Greek xp^os^ XP«*<»» Xp5/*«> 
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from x«p; compare k&na with x^«'''«i luridus with 
xXcopdf , &c. Consequently r^ is that which is handled, 
and means whatever is or may be an object of thought. 
But ratio is a derivative in 410 from the verb reor^ and 
therefore, like other derivatives of the same kind 
(above, 114), implies the action of the verb, and may 
be defined as the mode or act of thinJcing. Thus, 
whereas res or res familiaris is 'property,' ratio is the 
account kept; whereas res or reymhlica is the state 
objectively, ratio is the mode of governing, and in 
general if res is the outer world (as in : natura rervm^ 
&;c.), ratio is the inner reason, which deals with its 
theory. The participle ratus means 'determined;** 
whence irritus means ' made of no effect.' And reus 
means a person accused or impeached, because res^ in 
a legal sense, means the object of controversy, the 
thing or matter under dispute. In Cicero {de Orat, ii. 
15), rervm ratio or 'history,' as the arrangement of 
facts ($ 63), is opposed to mrhorwm ratio or ' style,' as 
the arrangement of words ($ 64). 

108. Plcmitiem dicas regionis et cequora campi; 

JEquora pontus hsib&t; ponto licet esse profundo; 
Et mare prdruptum^^%ro premit arva sonanti. 

' You may speak of the level surface of a region and of 
the %€ide expanse of a field; the main sea has an 
expanse ; it may also be deep ; and the Jkod rushing 
forth covers the lands with a roaring sheet of water!" 
Plamties means the absence of hills, and therefore is 
applicable only to the land ; cequor implies horizontal 
expansion, and is therefore applicable either to land or 
sea ; pontus properly refers to the depth ^f the sea ; 
mare to the mass of water, as opposed to dry land ; 
zxApelagus to the extended sheet of water as opposed 
to the surface of the land. 
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Abbreviations. 



(a) Prcmomens. 

A. Aldus. P. Pnblins. 

G. or G. Gaius or Gaius. Q. Quintus. 

Gn. Gneios. Ser. Servius. 

D. Decimus. Sex. Sextus. 

K. Eaeso. Sp. Spurius. 

L. Lucius. T. Titus. 

M. Marcus. Ti. Tiberius. 

M\ Manius. 

Women^s names are expressed by inverted charac- 
ters ; as : Q, Caia. 

(J) Titles. 

Md. Gur. iEdilis GuruHs. 
Gos. Gonsul. — Goss. Gonsules v. Gonsulibus. 
Gos. Des. Gonsul designatus. 
D. Divus. 

Ill ViRi A.A.A.F.F. Triumviri auro, argento, 
aere, flando, feriundo. 

Ill viR R.G. Triumvir reipublicse constituendse. 

Imp. Imperator. 

P.G. Patres, Gonscripti. 

P.M. Pontifex Maximus. 

Pro. Proconsul. 

S.P.Q.B. Senatus Populusque Eomanus. 

Tr. Pl. Tribunus Plebis. 

X.V. Decemvir. 

XV.V.S.F. Quindecemviri sacris faciundis. 
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(c) SepulcraL 

F.C. Faciundum curavlt. 
H.G.E. Hie conditus est. 
H.S.E. Hie situs est. 
Ob. Obiit. 

P.O. Ponendum curavit. 
V. Vixit. 

{d) Miscellaneom. 

A. Absolve. — 0. Oondemno. 

N.L. Non liquet. 

A. P. Antiquam legem probo. 

V.E. Uti rogas. 

(These are the forms of voting on trials, laws and 
eleetions). 

A.U.O. Anno Urbis Oonditae. 

D.D. Done dedit. 

D.D. Dederunt. 

D.D.D. Dat, dicat, dedicat. 

D.M. Dis manibus. 

D.O.M. Deo Optimo Maximo. 

F. Fihus. 

F.F.F. Felix, faustum, fortunatum. 

L. Libertas. 

M.P. Mille Passuum. 

N. Nepos. 

S.O. Senatus Oonsultum. 

S.P.D. Salutem plurimam dicit. 

S.T.E.Q.V.B.E.E.Q.V. Si tu exercitusque vale- 
tis, bene est, ego quoque valeo. 

Tr. pot. Tribunieia Potestate. 

(e) Modem Latin. 
A.C. or A.D. Anno Ohristo or Anno Domini. 

a.C.n. p.Cn. , [ Ghristum natum. 

m 
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G.P.P.G. GoUatis pecuniis ponendum curayerunt. 

Get. Getera. 

Gf. Gonfer or Gonferatur. 

Goll. Gollato or Gollatis. 

God. Godd. Godex, Godices. 

Del. Dele or Deleatur. 

Ed. Edd. Editio, Editiones. 

e.g. exempli gratia. 

Etc. or &c. Et cetera. 

h.e. hoc est. 

J.G. Jesus Ghristus. 

Ictus. Juris consultus. 

ibid, ibidem ; id. idem. 

i.e. id est. — i.q. idem quod. 

L. or Lib. Liber. 

L.B. Lectori benevolo 

l.c. loco citato. — ^1.1. loco laudato. 

leg. lege. 

L.S. locus sigilli. 

MSS. Manuscripti. 

N.B. nota bene. 

N.T. Novum Testamentum. 

Obs. Observa. 

P.S. Postscriptum. 

sc. scilicet. 

sq. and sqq., sequenti, and sequentibus. 

vid. vide. 

viz. videlicet. 

V. eel. Vir celeberrimus. 

V. cl. Vir clarissimus. 

V.D.M. verbi divini minister. 

V.T. Vetus Testamentum. 

(/) Academical or Scholastic. 

A.B. or AA.B. Artium Baccalaureus. 
A.M. or AA.M. Artium Magister. 
D. Doctor. 
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J.U.D. Juris utriusque Doctor. 

LL.B. Legum Baccalaureus. 

LL.D. Legum Doctor. 

M.B. Medicinae Baccalaureus. 

M.D. Medicinse Doctor. 

Mus. D. Musicae Doctor. 

S.T.B. Sanctse Theologise Baccalaureus. 

S.T.P. Sanctse Theologise Professor; which is 
the same as : 

S.T.D. Sanctse Theologise Doctor. 

Max. ma, mi, min, are affixed to the names of boys 
in Classical Schools to denote m^aximus natu^ major 
natu^ &c. 

The University titles require a few words of expla- 
nation. It was always supposed that the University 
save two kinds oi Degrees or certificates of proficiency — 
in Arts and in the Faculties, The inferior or prepara- 
tory degree in each department was that of Bachelor,, 
haccalaureuSy a barbarous title derived from the French 
ha>s Chevalier^ which primarily denoted a Knirfit Bache- 
lor, one who sat at the same table with the Bannerets, 
but, being of inferior rank, was mis arrih'e et plus has 
assis ; hence, it came to denote the unfinished appren- 
tice, the unmarried man, and the demi-graduate. The 
complete degree in Arts was that otMagister or "Mas- 
ter; m the Faculties^ ihaX oi Doctor or " Teacher ;'' 
two titles equivalent to one another, and to the common 
designation of Professor or claimant of complete know- 
ledge. The Arts^ which were supposed to require seven 
years^ study, and which were seven in number, are 
enumerated in the following Unes : 

Gram, [grammatica] loquitur; Dia. [dialecticaj vera 
docet ; Ehet, [rhetorica] verba colorat ; 

Mus, [musica] canit; Ar. [arithmetica] numerat; 
G. [geometria] ponderat ; As, [astronomia] colit 
astra. 
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The arts, enumerated in the first line, were called 
the Trivium; those in the second the QmdrivitMn; it 
is remarkable, however, that the first of the latter four. 
Mime, is a kind of faculty, which has Bachelors and 
Doctors of its own. The regular faculties are three : 
Dimnityy Law, and Medicine, the first and highest of 
which is supposed to include all the arts* 
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General Information. 



(a) Names of Persons. 

The Eoman names of men were generally three, 
(1) the Promomen or designation of the individual, 
which was one of those mentioned above, Appendix II. 
(a) ; (2) the Nomen or name of the gens or clan, which 
properly was an adjective in -ius^ as Cornelius^ Tullius ; 
(3) the Cognomen or name of the familia or branch of 
the clan, to which the individual belonged, as Scipio^ 
Cicero^ and this was generally the characteristic desig- 
nation of the person, quahty, or pursuits of some 
ancestor, so that it corresponded to our surname. In 
common intercourse, the nomen or gentile name was 
taken for granted, and G. Cwsar would be a sufficient 
designation of Cdtus Juliits Ccesar. The Prcenomen 
alone was used in familiar addresses. And women 
were known by a feminine form of the gentile name ; 
thus Cornelia^ the mother of the Gracchi^ was called 
by the gentile name of her father P. Sdpio. Besides 
the three regular names, two others are occasionally 
found, — ^the Agnomen or surname of distinction, and 
the adoptive Agnomen^ which referred to the family 
left by th6 party adopted ; thus P, Cornelius Scipio was 
called Africanus^ from his conquest of Carthage, and 
the Emperor Augustus, who was originally G. Octamus^ 
when adopted by C, Julius Gcesar^ was called C Julius 
Cwsar Octavianus^ to which ihi^Agnmmn oi Augustus was 
subsequently added, 

14 
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(h) Epistolary Forms. 

A Latin epistle always begins with the address 
and greeting, and, if it has a date, this is appended, 
together with any supplementary expressions of friend- 
ship, at the end of the letter. Thus Gic. ad Div, IV. 
12, begins : Ser, Sulmdus M, Ciceroni 8. 2)., and ends: 
Vale, D. pr. Kal, Jim, AtAeniSy L e. datum pridie Kor 
lendas Jtmias : and sometimes the year is added, as 
(ad Attic. I. 18) : Vale. XI. Kal. Fehr. Q. Metelh^ L. 
Afranio coss. Common endings are : cura ut valeas ; 
and : me mlim^ utfaciSy diliffos ; and the like. 

((?) The Seven Hills of Bome^ the Tribes^ and 

the Kings. 

(1) The three hills nearest to the river, and the 
four more inland, will be remembered by the following 
lines, which enumerate the two sets of hills by theur 
directions up the river : 

Collis Aventinij dein celsa Palatia fulgent, 
Transque Forum surgit CapitoK immobile saxum ; 
CoeliuSj EsquilicB^ dictusque a Vimine collis, 
Ultimaque ad Gampum tendunt juga longa Quirini. 

(2) The three original tribes, the Titles or SaUnes^ 
who occupied the QmrinaUs and Capitolium^ the Bam^ 
nes or Romans^ who were settled on the Palatini, and 
the Luceres or Latins^ who held the Coelim, may be 
remembered by a line of Propertius : 

Hinc Tities^ BamnesquQ viri, Lticeresqne coIonL 

(3) The seven kings of Bome were : 

Bomulus ante omnes: post hunc Nwina^ Tullus etAnctis; 
Tarquinim Frisctis, dein Servius atque Superhus, 
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(d) Myihohgy. 

(1) The twelve principal gods were, according to 
Ennius: 

Vesta, Minerva, Geres, Juno, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, JovTj'^Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

(2) The nine Pierides or Muses were : 

Calliope, Urania, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, Clio, 
Terpsichore, atque Erato, cum Melpomeneque Thalia. 

(3) ThaUa was also counted one of the Graces ; 
the other two being Agldta and Euphrosym^. 

(4) The three Parcce or Fates were: Clotho^ 
' who spins the thread of life,' LacMsis^ ' who rules our 
lot,' and Atropos^ 'the unchanging destiny.' The 
Etruscans substituted Nursia = ne'Vertia^ ' the untum- 
ing,' for the last of the three, and considered her as 
the goddess of Fortune. 

Net Olothoy Lachesis sortitur, et Atrcpos occat. 

(5) The six rivers of Tartarus were : 

Styx, Acheron, Lethe, Phlegethon, Cocytus, Avemus. 

(e) The Bomcm Winds, 

North: Aquilo or Boreas; North-East: Coedias ; 
East: Eurm; South-East: Vultumus; South: Aw* 
gter or Notvs; South- West: Africm or Libs {LiJm) ; 
West: Favonim or Zephyrm; North- West: Gorm 
(or Caurm\ ArgesteSy and, in Gallia Narbonensis, 
Circius. 

(/) Days of the Week. 

The seven days of the week were called from the 

14—2 
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planet which ruled the first hour of each ; the Latin 
names are preserved in French : 

1. Sunday : Dies Solis ; also Dies Daminieus 

or ' the Lord^s day.^ (Dimanche). 

2. Monday : ' Dies hwrue (Ltmdi). 
S. Tuesday : Dies Martis (MarcH)* 

4. Wednesday : Dies Mercurii (Mercredt). 

5. Thursday : Dies Jams (Jeudi). 

6. Friday: Dies Veneris {Vmdredi). 

7. Saturday: Dies 8atumi or Dies Sahbaii 

(Samedi). 
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Short Specimens of Old Latinity. 



(a) Royal Laws. 

Bomulm ; about 750 b. c. 

Sei parentem puer verbesit, ast ole plorasit, puer 
diveis parentom sacer estod. 

(Si parentem puer verberarit, ast ille ploraverit, puer 
Divis parentum sacer esto). 

Nvma ; about 700 b. c. 

Sei qui hemonem loebesum dolo sciens mortei duit, 
pariceidas estod. 

(Si qiiis hominem liberum dolo sciens^morli dederit, 
parricida esto). 

(5) Tribuniiian Law ; 493 b. c. 

Sei qui aliuta faxit, ipsos Jovei sacer estod ; et sei 
qui im, quei eo plebei scito sacer siet, ocisit, pariceidas 
ne estod. 

(Si quis alitor fecerit, ipse Jovi sacer esto; et si 
quis eum, qui eo plebis scito sacer sit, occiderit, parri- 
cida ne sit). 

(c) XII. Tables; 460 b.o. 

Sei qui in jous vocatus nee it, antestamino, igitur 
im capito; si oalvitur pedemve struit, maaum endo 
jacito. 

(Si quis in jus Yocatus non it, antestare ; inde eum 
capito ; si moratur fugitve, manum injicito). 
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(d) TUmrtine Inscription ; about 320 b. c. 

Nos animum nostrum non indoucebamus ita facta 
esse, propter ea quod scibamus ea vos oierito nostro 
facere non potuisse: neque vos dignos esse quei ea 
faceretis, neque id vobeis neque rei poplicae vestrae 
oitile esse facere. 

(Nos animum nostrum non inducebamus ita facta 
esse, propterea ^uod sciebamus ea vos merito nostro 
facere non potuisse: neque vos dignos esse qui ea 
faceretis, neque id vobis neque reipublicae vestrse utile 
esse facere). 

(e) Epitaph on i. CormUm Seipio ; about 260 b.c. 

L. Comelio"' L. F. Scipio. Aidiles. Oosol. Gesor. 

Hone oino^ ploirume consentiunt Eomani 
Dudnoro' optimo^ fuise viro' 
Luciom Scipionem. Filios Barbati 
Gosol Censor Aidiles hie fuet apud vos. 
Hec cepit Corsica' Aleria''que urbe\ 
Dedet tempestatebus aide' mereto. 

(L. Cornelius L. F. Scipio .ffidilis, Consul, Censor. 

Hunc unum plnrimi consentiunt Bomani 

Bonorum optimum fuisse virum 

L. Scipionem. Filius Barbati 

Consul, Censor, ^dilis hie fuit apud vos. 

Hie cepit Corsicam, Aleriamque urbem. 

Dedit tempestatibus sedem merito). 

(/) The Columna Bostrata ; about 260 b. c. 

En eodem macistratod bene rem navebos marid 
consol primus ceset, socios claseisque navales primus 
omavet paravetque, cumque eis navebos claseis Poeni- 
cas omneis et maxsumas copias Cartaciniensis,pr8esented 
sumod dictatored olorom, in altod marid pucnad vicet. 
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(In eodem magistratu bene rem navibus man con- 
sul primus gessit, socios classesque navales primus 
omavit paravitque, cum^ue iis navibus classes Punicas 
omnes et maximas copias Garthaginienses, prsesente 
summo Dictatore illorum, in alto mari pugna vicit). 

(g) Silian Law ; 244 b. c. 

Si quis magistratus adversus hae d. m. pondera 
modiosque vasaque publica modica, majora minorave 
faxit jusseritve fieri, dolumve adduit quo ea fiant, eum 
quis volet magistratus multare, dum minore parti 
familias taxat, Bceto. 

(Si quis magistratus adversus h%c, dolo malo, pon- 
dera modiosque vasaque publica modica, majora mino- 
rave fecerit jusseritve fieri, dolumve adhibuerit, quo ea 
fiant, eum quicunque volet magistratus multare, dum 
minoris partis famUi^ sestimet, Bceto). 

(A) Q. Ennim ; about 200 b. g. 

TolKtur e medio sapientia, vei geritur res, 
Snemitur orator bonus, horridu^ miles an^tur; 
Hand docteis dicteis certanteis, sed male dicteis, 
Non ex joure manu consertum, sed magi^ ferro 
Rem repetunt, regnumque petunt, vadunt solida vei. 

(Tollitur e medio sapientia, vi geritur res, 
Spemitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur;. 
Hand doctis dictis certantes, sed maledictis, 
Non ex jure manus consertum, sed magis ferro 
Bem repetunt, regnumque petunt, vadunt solida vi). 

(i) Senaim Consultum de BacchanaliJms ; 186 b. c. 

Haice utei in conventionid exdeicatis ne minus tri- 
num noundinum, Senatuosque sententiam utei scienteis 
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esetis, eorum sententia ita fiiit. Sei ques esent, quei 
advorsum ead fecisent, quam suprad scriptum est, eeis 
rem caputalem faciendam censuere, atque utei hoce in 
tabolam ahenam inceideretis. 

(Hsec uti in contione edicatis, intia trinundinum, 
Senatus sententiam uti scientes essetis, eorum sententia 
ita fuit. Si qui essent, qui adversus ea fecissent, quam 
supra scriptum est, iis rem capitalem faciendam cen- 
suerunt, atque uti hoc in tabulam seneam incideretis). 

(k) C. LudUm; about 148 b. c. 

(1) Virtus, Albine, est pretium persolvere verum, 
Queis in vei'samur, quels vivimu^ rebu\ potesse : 
Virtus est homini, scire id, quod quseque ha- 

beat res ; 
Virtus scire homini rectum, utile, quid sit ho- 

nestum ; 
Virtus, quaerendse rei finem scire modumque. 

(2) O lapathe, ut jactare necessest, cognitu^ cui sis ! 
In quo Laeliu^ clamores o-o(^6ff ille solebat 
Edere, compellans grumias ex ordine nostros! 
Publi ! gurges Galloni ! es homo miser^ 

inquit : 
Goenasti in vita nunquam bene, quum omnia in 

ista 
Gonsumis squilla atque acipensere cum decumano. 
Lseliu^ prseclare, et recte fro(t>os^ illaque vere. 
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Classic Authors. 



The best writers of Latin are called auctores das- 
sid, i. e. ^authors of the first elass,^ a phrase derived 
from the comitia centuriata^ which divided the Eoman 
people into classes according to their wealth (Aul. 
Gell. XIX. 8). They are also subdivided, according to 
the old mythological arrangement, into authors of the 
golden and silver age respectively. The period during 
which the Latin language flourished in full perfection 
was little more than three hundred years, that is from 
about 200 B.C. to about 100 a.d. The Christian aera 
indicates the line of demarcation between the golden 
and silver ages of Latinity. 

A. Golden Aye. 

T. Maccius Plautus (254-184 b.c); b. at Sarsina in 

Umbria : 20 Comedies. 
P. Terentius Afer (195-169 b.c); b. at Carthage: 

6 Comedies. 
M. Terentius Varro (116-28 b.c.) ; b. at Eome : 3 

books on Agriculture; 6 books on the Latin 

Language. 
M. Tullius Cicero (106-43 b.c.) ; b. at Arpinum, in the 

Yolscian territory : Bhetorical and Philosophical 

Works; Orations; Epistles. 
C. Julius Caesar (100-44 b.c) ; b. at Eome: History. 
T. Lucretius Cams (95-62 b. c.) ; b. at Rome : Philo- 
sophical Poetry. 
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0. Valerius Catullus (87-47 b.c); b. at Verona: L3nric 

and Elegiac Poetry. 
Cornelius Nepos ( ? -30 b.c); b. at V6rona: Lives 

of Cato and Atticus. The other biographies as- 
cribed to him were written by iBmilius Probus in 

the reign of Theodosius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus (86-34 b.c.) ; b. at Amitemum, 

in the Sabine territory : histories of the rebellion 

of Catiline and the war with Jugurtha. 
P. Virgilius (or rather Vergilius) Maro (70-19 b.c); 

b. at Andes near Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul : 10 

books of Bucolics^ 4 of Georgics^ and 12 of the 

JEneid. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus (65-8 b.c); b. at Venusia in 

Apulia : 4 books of Odes^ 1 book of JEpodeSy 2 of 

Satires^ and 2 of Epistles in verse. 
Albius Tibullus (54?-18 b.c); b. at Pedum near 

Tibur in Latium : Elegiac Poetry. 
Sex. Aurelius Propertius (51J-19 b.c) ; b. in Umbria: 

Elegiac Poetry. 
Titus Livius (59-19 b.c) ; b. at Padua in Cisalpine 

Gaul: History. 
P. Ovidius Naso (43 b.c.-IS a.d.) ; b. at Sulmo in 

the territory of the Peligni : Elegiac Poetry, and 

Mythology in verse. 
M. Vitruvius Pollio (?) : Architecture. 
M. Manilius (also Manlim or MalUus) (!) : Astronomy 

in verse. 

B. Silver Age, 

T. Phsedrus (?) : Fables. 
Velleius Paterculus (killed a.d. 31) : History. 
L. Julius Moderatus Columella (?) : Agriculture. 
A. Persius Flaccus (a. d. 38-65) : 6 Satires. 
C. Silius Italicus (a.d. 25-100) : Epic Poetrj'. 
L. Annaeus Seneca (killed a.d. 65) : Philosophy. 
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M. Annseus Lucanus (a. d. 38-65) : Epic Poetry. 

C Plinius Secundus (a.d. 23-79) : Natural History. 

Valerius Maximus (?) : Anecdotes. 

0. Valerius Flaccus (ob. a.d. 88): Epic Poetry. 

Q. Ourtius Bufus (?) : Life of Alexander the Great. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus (ob. a.d. 88) : Bhetoric. 

P. Papinius Statins (ob. a.d. 95) : Poetry of various 
kinds. 

M. Valerius Martialis (?) : Epigrams. 

D. Junius Juvenalis (about a.d. 95) : Satires. 

L. Annseus Florus (do.) : History. 

0. Cornelius Tacitus (cos. a.d. 97) : History, Bio- 
graphy, and Bhetoric. 

G. Plmius Gaecilius Secundus (about a. d. 95) : Epistles 
and Oratory. 

0. Suetonius Tranquillus (do.) : Biographies. 

Pomponius Mela (?) : Geography. 



THE END. 
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Works 

By the Rev. Dr Donaldson. 



1. The Theatre of the Greeks. Sixth Edi- 
tion^ revised and improved. 
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